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For thirty yards the motor ran along the ground, then suddenly it rose to a height of about five yards, and 
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The 235 yards were traversed in twenty-one seconds. 
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M. Santos Dumont, startled by some spectators in his way, twisted his rudder quickly, 


wings. 
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LONDON, Dec. 1st, 1906. 
The success of the aeroplane, as 
the navigable airship is called, 
appears to be almost assured. 
Sir Hiram Maxim may be a little 
too previous in predicting that in ten years there will 
be as many motor-ships sailing over London as there 


The Conquest 
of 
the Air. 


and land to the air. But, on the other hand, there is 
at least a chance that, despite all the evil passions and 
covetous greediness of nations, they may decide to 
relegate war to the limbo where trial by ordeal of 
battle has long been despatched. If so, we shall have 
money and to spare for old-age pensions and other 
things. 








are now motor- The — of 
omnibuses in its Education Bill. 
streets. But the At the moment 














conquest of the of writing the 
air is a certainty fate of the Bill 
of the future, hangs in the 
and it would balance. Mr. 
now seem not of Balfour's speech 
the very far dis- certainly does 
tant future. —Fe=} not indicate any 
People glibly [= disposition to 
speculate upon = come to terms. 
this, that, and == Mr. Gould’s car- 
the other con- [== toon accurately 
tingency that AA expresses the 
will follow the Be general impres- 
invention of a ZA sion on the Lib- 
reaily safe sky- Bz eral side as to 
going airship. HA the effect of the 
But none of us Lords’ amend- 
have even the Westminster Gazette] ments. When 


faintest idea as 
to the far-reach- 
ing effect which 
the airship will 
produce. It will wipe out frontiers, render custom- 
houses useless, convert our navies into scrap-iron, and 
tender the whole system of armaments a costly and use- 
‘less anachronism. _ When mankind learns to fly, Peace 
will have its first great chance. 


to bottom.” 


We may, of course, 


elect to build aérial navies, and transfer war from sea 


Preserving the Principle. 


Mr. Birretc: “That's what you call revising, is it, my lord? Why, you've altered it from top 


Tue Bisnop: “ Oh, how unjust you are, my dear Mr. Birrell! 
and, therefore, you see we have carefully preserved the principle.” 


(Nov. 29. ; 
the Bill came to 


be considered on 
report—the Pri- 
mate being still 
confined to his house by influenza—Lord Lansdowne 
having taken counsel with Lord St. Aldwyn and the 
Duke of Devonshire, announced that they would con- 
sent to certain modifications in their amendments. 
Denominational education is to be given two days a 
week instead of five, and the parents’ majority neces- 


It is on the same piece of paper, 
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The Challenge. 


; Foorman or Noste House (to Mr. Birrell, who has had a stormy 
intervizw): ‘‘ You’ve dropped your glove, sir ” 
Mr. B.: “No! I flung it!” 


sary to demand special facilities raised from one-half 
plus one to two-thirds. On the other hand, the Bill was 
still further amended ina denominational direction by 
conceding the universal right of free entry to the 
denominationalists in all public schools. No conces- 
sion whatever was offered on the vital question of 
tests for teachers. 

The Lords have struck out the 
provision constituting a Welsh 
National Council. Every one of 
the thirty elected representatives 
of Wales voted in its favour. The unanimous voice 
of Wales counted as nothing in the opinion of the 
Lords, and on this point they refuse to yield. 
The General Election was fought on the demand 
that all schools should be placed under public 
control and that all teachers should be freed from 
tests. The Lords have made elaborate arrange- 
ments for retaining denominational schools in 
denominational hands, and for imposing, indirectly, 
religious tests upon the teachers both of provided and 
unprovided schools. In short, the Lords have con- 


The Lords’ 
Amendments. 
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verted a Bill intended to redress the grievances of 
Nonconformists into a measure that aggravates these 
grievances, and makes their last case worse than the 
first. The real crux of the Bill is the emancipation of 
the teacher from the obligation to be the Levite of the 
parson. If that be secured, and secured effectively, 
compromises may be made on other points. The 
weakness of the Nonconformist position is that the 
Cowper-Temple compromise gives away the logic of 
their case ; and the success with which passive resist- 
ance was invoked against the payment of rates for 
a creed which they disliked will encourage tie 
Catholics to employ the same weapon against similar 
payment for a creed which “hey dislike. If there is 
no compromise and the Bill is wrecked, the way will 
be clear for that strictly secular system of education 
from which the Nonconformists illogically recoil, but 
into which they will be driven by the Sacerdotalists, 
who are the only fighting force behind the Peers. 
The cleverest thing that was said 
The Lords last month about the way in which 
the A pill. the Lordshaveturnedthe Education 
Bill inside-out was Mr. Asquith’s 
comment upon the Primate’s plea that they were only 
reconstituting the Bill on its original principles. 
“You might as well transpose the negatives in the 
Ten Commandments,” said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It is worth while showing the result of 
this transposition by printing the new Decalogue 


‘reconstituted @ Za the House of Lords’ method with 


the Education Bill :— 
1. Thou shalt have other Gods but me. 
2. Thou shalt make to thyself any graven image ; thou shalt 

bow down to them and worship them, 

. Thou shalt take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. 
Remember not the Sabbath Day to keep it holy. 

. Honour not thy father and thy mother. 

. Thou shalt do murder. 

. Thou shalt commit adultery. 

. Thou shalt steal. 

. Thou shalt bear false witness, 

10. Thou shalt covet thy neighbour’s house, etc. 


It is extraordinary how the redistribution of half a 
dozen negatives entirely revolutionises the meaning of 
the whole Code. 


© ONDA W 


While the House of Lords, assisted 

The Parliamentary by the Most Hon. the Marquis of 
Treadmill. Clanricarde, was engaged in mang- 

ling the Education Bill, the House 

of Commons was busily employed in passing through 
their final stages the Plura] Voting Bill, which secures 
the principle one man one vote ; the Trade Disputes 
Bill, which, to the general surprise, received Mr. 
Balfour’s benediction on its third reading ; the Land 
Tenure Bill, intended to secure the tenant the value of 
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the improvements which he has made in his holding ; 
the Merchant Shipping Bill, which provides fresh 
security for the safety and the sustenance of our 
sailors ; and the Town Tenants (Ireland) Bill, which 
was originally introdyged as a private member's Bill, 
but afterwards was adopted by the Government. All 
these measures are aimed at satisfying the aspirations 
or removing the grievances of millions of the King’s 
subjects. Except the Plural Voting Bill, they are all 
social reforms. It remains to be seen how they will 


fare when they reach the. House of Lords. 


The return of Mr. Sherwell, the 
Liberal candidate for Hudders. 
field, by a majority of 340 over 
the Socialist, and of 914 over the 
Unionist, is satisfactory from many points of view. 
In the first place, Mr. Sherwell is a first-class man 
whose presence in the House of Commons will be 
invaluable when the Government comes to deal with 
the Licensing question. He is young, vigorous, 
thoroughly sane—a rare thing with Temperance Re- 
formers——and the master of his subject. In the second 
place, he defeated a Socialist whose wildcat programme 
reminds me of the political proposals of Dr. Kenealy. 
But the great significance of the election is that it 
proves the Yorkshire electorate is substantially where 
it was in January. For the Liberal and Labour 
candidates there voted at the General Election 12,115 
men of Huddersfield as against 4,391 who voted for 
the Unionist. Now the Lib-Lab. is 11,184, 
as against 4,844 who voted for the Unionist. The 
majority against the late Government is still about 
3to1. The Irish vote, transferred on account of the 
Education Bill, accounts for the slight reduction of the 
Liberal majority. All three candidates were pledged 
to vote in favour of woman’s suffrage. The contest 
was fought to a finish in splendid style. Mr. Sher- 
well’s energetic presentation of the case for the 
Government and Social Reform as against the Social- 
istic Utopia, and the extraordinari!y vigorous exposi- 


The Significance 
of 


Huddersfield 
Election. 
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tion of the case for woman’s suffrage by the released 
prisoners from Holloway, displayed the working of 
English democratic methods at their best. The by- 
ection was like a University course of lectures for 
he whole community. 

The list of birthday honours this 
year calls for little remark, save 
for the presence of one name and 
the absence of another. Henry 
oman has received a knighthood. Sir Henry 
Orman is a remarkable man, who has written much 
Md travelled far. He is unusually sane about Russia, 


Birthday 
Honours. 
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a somewhat rare thing among men of his type. He 
has edited the World of Work, and he was chairman 
of a committee which has recommended the adoption 
of the taximeter by London cabs. I heartily con- 
gratulate him upon his knighthood. The name which 
was conspicuous by its absence was that of Mr. 
Whiteley, the Liberal Whip. Why did he not receive 
the peerage which, if peerages were bestowed by 
voting, would be conferred upon Mr. Whiteley by the 
almost unanimous vote of all the Liberal members in 
the House? No Peers were created this November. 
But whenever C.-B. does take to bestowing coronets 
let him not forget that the first Commoner to be 
ennobled must be Mr. Whiteley. 

The visit of the Ameer to the 


The “aed Viceroy gives a living interest to 

n . . 
India. the Character Sketch which I 
publish in this number. The 


author of the sketch, Dr. Angus Hamilton, is of all 
men living the best qualified to write on the person- 
ality of the Sovereign whose physician he was for some 
vears. I have, therefore, been glad to secure an 
article from his pen, and have allowed him to express 
his views at length on his own responsibility concern- 
ing questions of Afghan-Indian policy. I say this in 
order that no one may at any future time quote any 
opinions expressed by Dr. Hamilton as if they were 
mine. ‘The writer of a signed article may say what 
“he pleases without committing the editor to his views. 

The announcement that the Queen 


The of Spain is a devoted Esperantist, 
o . 
Esperanto. and that Esperanto is to be added 


to the languages to be learned by 
the Norwegian Prince Olaf, has compelled even the 
most sceptical to admit that Esperanto is forging 
ahead. But the editorial declaration in the Worth 
American Review—quoted elsewhere—that Esperanto 
is certain to be the universal key-language of the 
future, and that therefore the North American, the 
leading periodical of the United States, will hence- 
forth follow our example and devote space in every 
number to extend the knowledge of the language, is 
more important than the patronage of kings. A year 
or two more and Dr. Zamenhof will be entitled to 
the Nobel prize, for which he has already been nomi- 
nated, as the inventor of the medium of communi- 
cation between all nations that on earth do dwell. 

Twenty-five years ago the civilised 


— world recognised King Leopold 
the Congo. as the mandataire of civilisation in 


Central Africa, and hoped great 
things from the establishment under international 
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auspices of the Empire of the Congo. To-day the 
world has discovered that the mandataire of civilisa- 
tion has taken advantage of this international recogni- 
tion in order to exploit the unfortunate natives, so 
mercilessly that it is doubtful whether the worst horrors 
inflicted by the Arab slave-raiders equal the atrocities 
perpetrated by this Vampire State and its cannibal 
troops. Public opinion in this country has expressed 
itself unmistakably. Sir Edward Grey, last month, 
intimated that he would wait and see whether the 
Belgian Government would intervene. If they did 
not, he would appeal to the Powers; and if they 
failed, he would then consider what England could 
do single-handed. The Belgian Government has 
met the Chamber with a programme which at this 
moment of writing is being hotly debated in Brussels. 
The Belgian Prime Minister, after many professions 
of admiration for King Leopold and vehement pro- 
testations of independence, promised that Parliament 
should vote this Session on the question of the 
annexation of Congoland to Belgium. If it decided 
in the affirmative, negotiations would begin for a 
Transfer Convention with the Congo State. Meantime 


the Minister proceeded :— 
It seems to the Government that the best safeguard for its 
Colonial possessions lies in the intervention of a committee, the 
mode of organisation of which would ensure its competence and 
independence. This institution should be able to comply with 
future exigencies. 
Humph ! 
Mr. Pecksniff to command much confidence. 


shall see ! 


But we 


Bulgaria is straining at the leash, 


The en and unless the Powers wake up 
n . P ° 
Bulgaria. and intervene actively in Mace- 


donia there may be-—some say 
there is certain to be—war in the Balkans in the 
spring. The Sultan is said to be dying. Bulgaria is 
near to the end of its. resources. Macedonia is in 
as wretched a state as she was before the alleged 
“reforms” were introduced. Nothing has _ been 
done to save our miserable frotégés whom Lord 
Beaconsfield thrust under the heel of the 
Turk in 1878, and unless vigorous coercion is 
applied to the Sultan at Constantinople, to comrel 
him to appoint a Christian Governor of Macedonia, 
subject to the approval of the Powers, Bulgaria, 
who has a fine army of 300,000 stalwart soldiers 
within a few days’ march of Constantinople, may 
decide ‘to stake her fortunes in a gallant effort to 
liberate the enslaved province. The danger of a 
declaration of war by Bulgaria is the lever which 
may rouse the Concert of Europe to action. What 
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It is too much like the phraseology of . 
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we ought to do is to arrive at an agreement with 
Russia as to what ought to be done, and then do it 

with the consent of the other Powers if possible, but 
do it in any case. Anglo-Russian joint action for 
the coercion of the Sultan is now, as it was in 1876, 
the only method of effecting a pacific settlement of 
the Balkan question. 
M. Clémenceau, last month, told 
the Paris correspondent of the 
Berliner Tageblatt that 
to desire war would be equivalent to 
being perfectly mad. Indeed, it would be quite impossible for us 


to conduct a Kriegspolitik, for our Parliament would at once 
send us packing, and the whole nation would be against us. 


His Foreign Minister, M. Pichon, declared ;— 

I really cannot see why we should not have good relati ns 
with Germany. At what point in the world are we in 
Germany’s way? Our enfentes and our alliances of friends'1ip 
are directed against nobody. They have no point against 
Germany. We desire that our relations with Germany shovld 
improve, and we shall put that desire into practice. 
So far so good. But M. Clémenceau appears to hive 
ruffled German susceptibilities by complaining about 
the hurricane of abuse which broke out shortly aiter 
he took office, and they appear to have upset him by 
what he describes as their one great fault. “ They treat 
us at one time with extreme amiability and the next 
moment with excessive roughness.” There is a dis- 
position in some quarters at Berlin to regard M. 
Clémenceau alternately as the catspaw of the British 
Jingoes, and the next moment as the dangerous 
intriguer who is making a tool of John Bull. In reality 
both M. Clémenceau and John Bull are honest men, 
who would take any amount of trouble to live a quiet 
life and be on good terms with all their neighbours, 
especially Germany. 
M. Stolypin survives; and he not 
only survives, but, in true Russian 
fashion, he persists in doggedly 
carrying out his programme. 
Last month, by a stroke of his pen, he effected 
one of the greatést agrarian revolutions by the 
abolition of the communal system of land tenure, 
which has hitherto been the distinctive feature of 


M. Clémenceau’s 
Declarations. 


Reform 


Russia. 


iid Siete astean oe 





Russian life. Henceforth the peasants can all become 
independent landowners, instead of having communal 
rights in the land, the ownership of which was vested 
in the Mir. There appears to be some truth in the 
story that M. Stolypin has come to terms with the 
Jews, and that, as a consequence, the Jews are 10 
“Jet up” on the Revolution. What are exactly the 
terms of the deal no one at present knows. But the 





agitation among the anti-Semites is intense. Russia, 
they declare, is being sold into Jewish slavery, and 
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OUR ROYAL VISITORS FROM NORSELAND. 
KING HAAKON, QUEEN MAUD, AND THE LITTLE CROWN PRINCE OLAF. 
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the Jew will not even pay the price in the shape of a 
new loan. Meanwhile, preparations are going on 
for the election of the new Duma. [If it is like the 
last it will probably be dissolved like its predecessor. 
But surely the moment has now come when the 
leaders of the revolutionary movement and the 
Liberals generally should endeavour to come to an 
understanding with the Tsar. The rooted distrust 
which keeps them at dynamitical distance from each 
other can only result in mutual ruin. 
The visit of the King and Queen 
‘ Our of Norway to this country has been 
Royal Guests. one of the pleasant incidents of the 
last month. Little Prince Olaf has 
been adopted as a kind of newspaper pet, and every- 
one has done his best to give our visitors a warm 
welcome. It is fortunately possible to do this without 
in any way offending our Swedish friends, whose 
magnanimity and self-restraint in assenting to the 
change in the s¢atus of Norway have never been more 
sincerely recognised than during this visit. The ties 
between us and our Scandinavian kinsfolk, whether 
Dane or Norseman or Swede, cannot be too closely 
drawn. We have much to learn from these countries, 
Our only hope of a successful solution of the Licensing 
question lies in the example of Sweden. Denmark 





[Russell and Sons. 
Our Queen at Home. 


A new portrait, with her little grandson, Olaf. 
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shows us the way to the revival of agricultural pros- 
perity. Norway, through Ibsen, has done much to 
revive the failing faith of many in the value of the 
acted play. Nor must it be forgotten that the whole 
system by which our youth is being trained to secure 
that sound body without which a sound mind is of 
little use is based upon Swedish exercises, while the 
Swedish system of massage has restored health and 
strength to an annually increasing number of British 
subjects. 

I have seldom read any speech wit! 
more heartfelt satisfaction than | 
read the report of the statement 
made by Prince von Biilow in the 
Reichstag last month on the subject of Germany’s 
relations with her neighbours, and particularly with 
England. Nothing could have been better in tone, 
in manner, and in matter than the speech of the 
German Chancellor. It was dignified, friendly and 
sensible, and nothing could have been more calculated 
to contribute to the much-to-be-desired entente between 
England and Germany. Especially gratifying was the 
significant emphasis which the Chancellor laid upon 
the visit of the German editors to England last summer. 
He said :— 

He hoped that the journalists of the two countries had learned 
to know each other as gentlemen, and that patriotism and fidelity 
to their respective convictions would in future be compatible with 
the avoidance of malice and ma/a fides in their polemics. He 
hoped that the press of both countries would show that it 
resembled the lance of Achilles, which could heal the wounds 
it inflicted. There was no reasonable person in Germany who 
did not sincerely desire tranquil relations with England. 


The Chancellor went on to say that the German 
enthusiasm for the Boers was not due to hatred of 
England—but that was an unnecessary remark, after 
the last General Election. For, if the great majority 
of the English people, including their present 
Ministers, were faithfully to express what they feel 
about the South African war and its authors, Prince 
Biilow would find it difficult to quote anything as strong 
from the German press of 1899-1902. The Germans 
hated the Boer War from their romanticism and 
idealism.. We hada deeper and more national reason 
for hating it, in that it brought shame and infamy and 
worki-wide reproach upon our country. 
Notwithstanding the reassuring 
gore otal statement of the German Chan- 
Convention. ceéllor, many of the best friends of 
England on the German press are 
profoundly uneasy. They look with grave mis- 
givings upon the intimate relations which exist 
between M. Clémenceau and the British Cabinet. 
They distrust M. Clémenceau. They do not quite 
realise how years and responsibility have sobered 


The Wise Words 
of 


Prince Bilow. 
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that gamin de Paris, and they do not do justice to his 
genuine hatred of war. Thanks to some remarks 
attributed to General French when he attended the 
French military manceuvres, they have got hold of 
an absurd notion that C.-B.’s Government has been 
negotiating a military convention with France, the 
point of which, of course, would be turned against 
Germany. M. Clémenceau unfortunately gave some 
colour to this preposterous notion by his somewhat 
equivocal answer to the interpellation of M. Gaudin 
de Villaine in the Senate. “Is there: yes or no,” 
asked the Senator, “a military convention with 
England?” M. Clémenceau replied :— 


Photograph by) (Lambert Weston and Son, 
The late Mrs. Lewis Hill, 


Under the will of this lady (better known as the widow of Mr. Sam 


Lewis, a well-known money-lender) various charities benefit to an enormous 
extent. Mr. S. Lewis, who died ‘ 
gga was bequeathed to charities, but only released on the death of 


in 1902, left £2,572,658, of which 


is wife, who married again and died not long since. 
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I should be the most embarrassed man in the world if I had 

te reply to you ‘‘ Yes” or ‘* No.” All I can say to you is that I 
do not think any such convention exists, 
[t was an unfortunate form of words. If the Prime 
Minister of France does not know of the existence of 
any such convention, it is obvious that there is no 
such convention, and why he should have been “the 
most embarrassed man in the world” when challenged 
to say “ Yes” or “No” to a question, the only answer 
to which was “No,” it is difficult to understand. Of 
course everyone knows that there is no such conven- 
tion. Imagine C.-B., of all men in the world, 
descending to such depths! 
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Mrs. Bischoffsheim. 


This lady and her husband are well-known supporters of charitable 
institutions. Last month they celebrated their golden weddin by dividing 
100.000 among various charities, and giving a further sum of Piocee to the 
King’s Hospital Fund. 
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One of the most amusing episodes 
of the month of November has 
been the fierce battle between two 
great Trusts—the Soap Trust and 
the Newspaper Trust. The fun of the thing consisted 
in the fact that, although the war against the Soap 
Trust was waged almost entirely by the Newspaper 
Trust in its own 
interest, the de- 
luded British pub- 
lic was kept en- 
tirely in the dark 
as to the very ex- 
istence of the 
Newspaper. Trust. 
If the Soap: Trust 
had been success- 
fully launched it 
would have saved 
in advertising 
alone more than 
£100,000, of 
which more than 
half goes into the 
pocket of the great 
newspaper com- 
bine which the 
late Alfred Harms- 
worth has devoted 
all his energies to 
build up. This 
gigantic combine 


The Battle 
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ts) 
the Trusts. 





[Elliott and Fry. 
Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P. 
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Mr. William Hesketh Lever, M.P. for the 
Wirral division of Cheshire, is known as the 
Soap King. He engineered the abortive 
Soap Trust last month. 


—far more dangerous and insidious than the Soap Trust, 
inasmuch as it works secretly and deceives the public 
by paiming off the utterances of its gramophone 
cylinders as if they were the independent utterances 
of public opinion—took alarm at the prospect of the 
loss of so muchadvertising revenue. But instead of 
saying so frankly and avowing the reason why it dis- 
liked the Soap Trust, it adopted the hypocritical 
method of attacking Trusts on principle and denouncing 
practices of which the worst that can be said is that 
they are a faint milk-and-water imitation of its own. 
In the end, the Newspaper Trust triumphed and the 
advertising revenue of the gramophone press is secure. 
It is all good business, no doubt, but it is playing it a 
little too low down upon the British public to ask it to 
throw up its hat and rejoice over this signal victory 
over Trusts, 
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Mr. Hearst did not carry New 


— York State after all. But he ran 
Pie A his Republican opponent very 


hard, and it is doubtful whethc: 
he might not have been elected Governor but for 
President Roosevelt’s sudden apparition in the field 
at the eleventh hour, accusing Mr. Hearst of indirect 
complicity in the assassination of Mr. McKinley. Ail 
is said to be fair in love, war and politics; but 
although Mr. Roosevelt may plead that the end 
justified the means, I confess I felt as if it were hitting 
somewhat below the belt to fling this McKinley story 
in Mr. Hearst’s face just on the eve of the pol. 
Mr. Hearst appears to have accepted his defeat 
as a final veto upon his electoral ambitions. Bit 
the man of many newspapers is not easily downed. 
It may be said that Lord Northcliffe is a man ©! 
many newspapers, and that no man in England counts 
for less in politics. But there is a difference between 
Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Hearst. The latter h: 
some political ideas, and has the courage to proclaii 
them. The former has none, and he is chiefly distin- 
guished by the alacrity with which he bolts fro: 
positions which his lieutenants have taken up. 
Mr. Hearst had all the newspapers against him 
excepting his own. Alone, almost single-handed, he 
fought a gigantic combination headed by Presiden 
Roosevelt and financed by all the Trusts. He polle:| 
600,000 votes, and was only just beaten by a majori'; 


Of 60,000. We shall hear more of Mr. Hearst. 
I have no intention of dwelling 
——— upon the latest phase of the contro- 


South African War. Vetsy as to Chinese labour. it 

justifies, and more than justifies, 
the warnings which we addressed in vain to the late 
Government before they imported a single Chinaman. 
I will only add that it is now possible to write the 
epitaph of the South African War. Its history can 
be summed up in three words :— 

JuDAs. CAIN. Sopom. 
1895-1899 1899-1902 1904-1906. 
The treachery of Judas blossomed into the homicide 
of Cain, and both brought forth their natural fruit in 

the horrors of the Cities of the Plain. 


The Premier and the Chancellor 

The peo “pa of the Exchequer, being waited 
Old Age Pensions. Upon by an influential deputation 
last month, have pledged the 

Government to a scheme of universal old age 
pensions—“ sub‘2ct to certain well-understood restric- 
tions.” C.-B, said the Government was only prevented 
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by limits of time and money from acceding to their re- 
quest: Mr. Asquith said the Government regarded the 
question as one of extreme urgency, and declared that 
nothing was nearer to his heart. “ Limits of time and 
money” are, however, apt to be insuperable. The 
familiar prayer, “‘ Ye gods, annihilate both time and 
space and make two lovers happy,” is not often 
answered. Still if Ministers really mean what they 
say, there are two things which must be done. They 
must resolutely set on foot a crusade of peace for a 
much more serious reduction of armaments than that 
which has yet been contemplated, and they must begin 
next year to provide old age pensions for all veterans 
who have survived eighty. If they have not money 
enough for that, let them pension all centenarians. It 








11,4} 
a Ml 


Reflections. 


Otp Ace Pensions: “ Ah, if I was only active enough to make a 
disturbance, I might get some attention.” 


does not matter so long as they make a beginning. 
If every year the pensioners were allowed to qualify 
a year earlier—even if they began with centenarians 
next year—all over sixty-five would be drawing pen- 
sions in 1932. The International League of Peace 
for which C.-B. sighed twelve months ago is the indis- 
pensable preliminary to any effective policy of social 
reform. 
The Kaiser, who ought to have 
The been born a journalist, is beginning 
Kaiser interviewed. +. chafe against the unwritten law 
which forbids the publication of 
interviews with Emperors. Cardinal Manning always 
used to insist that not only were sovereigns sacrosanct, 
but that their representatiyes should also be fenced 
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off from the familiarity of the interviewer. The 
Kaiser, however, being a law unto himself, last month 
gave permission to a Bavarian poet, dramatist, and 
journalist, Dr. Ludwig Ganghofer by name, to interview 
him for the Press. The interview, which has gone the 
round of the Press, justifies the new departure. Hence- 
forth the Kaiser will have another means of expressing 
himself in the hearing of the public. By pageant, by 
ukase, by speeches, by letters, by telegrams, by sermons 
—all these did not suffice. And now to all these is 
added the Interview. But does the Kaiser in his deal- 
ings with journalists always act upto his noble dictum 
that you should trust all men until you prove they are 
not to be trusted? If it be true, as he says, that 





“Whoever is mistrustful commits an injustice towards 
others and harms himself,” then assuredly the Kaiser 
has harmed himself considerably by extending to all 
members of the journalistic craft the suspicion and 
mistrust with which one of our number is said to have 
inspired him many years ago. 

The Kaiser’s theme when dis- 


Anti-Imperialism coursing to his interviewer was the 


in 


Germany. wisdom of a breezy optimism; but 


he combined with it a rather plain- 
tive lamentation over the injustice of the cruel, cruel 
world which would not even “ credit him with any inde- 
pendence.” Although he is an optimist, and intends 
to go on being an optimist to the end of his days 
his Majesty has a cheerful confidence in the lasting 
soundness of his liver—he is distressed to find that 
wherever he goes people are suffering from Reichs- 
verdrossenheit, which, being interpreted, means that 
they are “fed up” on Empire. The full soul loatheth 
the honeycomb, and the Germans of to-day feel that 
they have had just a little too much of Empire. 
To think Imperially is all very well once in a way ; 
but to breakfast, dine, tea and sup off Empire 
while the household goes to rack and ruin is too 
much even for Germans. It was largely Reichs- 
verdrossenheit that was responsible for the catastrophe 
which overwhelmed the Balfour administration. If 
the Kaiser could lay his hands on another “ C.-B.” he 
might find it well to let the Empire have a little rest. It 
is stated that the Germans have spent £ 30,000,000 in 
recent years trying to found a Colonial Empire, which 
if put up to auction to-morrow would hardly find a 
Reichs- 
verdrossenheit is easy to understand and even to 


bidder 1t a knock-out price of £100,000. 


excuse, 
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The White Man’s burden is made 

The International : ; . 
Mele Law considerably heavier by his prac- 
for tice of adding drunkenness and 
nice eaere opium-smoking to the vices of his 
aboriginal wards. By way of reducing this unneces- 
sary addition to the weight which Imperial races have 
to carry, the International Reform Bureau of Wash- 
ington has been labouring for some years to secure an 
international interdict upon the supply of opium and 
alcohol to the aboriginal races of the world. The 
Rey. Wilbur F. Crafts, the superintendent and soul 
of the movement, has been lecturing all over Britain 
this last month in support of the work of the 
Bureau. He is very hopeful that all the Governments 
will come into line on this subject. He was at 
Brussels while the African Conference was sitting, and 
he had a great success in impressing Prohibitionist 
principles upon its members. Even Germany and 
Portugal are now in favour of higher duties on trade 
gin, and from high duties to prohibition there is but a 
step, although it is a rather long one. China at last 
seems really anxious to deal éffectively with the 
opium scourge. I wish Dr. Crafts more power to his 
elbow. He is the right kind of international missionary. 
A born hustler, he does not let any grass grow under 
his feet; and as he has got President Roosevelt at 
his back, he seems likely to secure widespread 


support for his proposal that England and America. 


should jointly propose to all civilised Powers a treaty 
providing for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicants 
and opium to all uncivilised races. 

There came last month to this 
country two Indians from the 
Transvaal to remonstrate with Lord 
Elgin against the new ordinance 
which the Provisional Government has enacted for 
the purpose of making the lives of British - Indians 
in the Transvaal as degraded and as uncomfort- 
able as possible. Their case is. overwhelming. We 
went to war with Paul Kruger because, among 
other things, he did not treat British Indian subjects 
as well as British subjects ought to be treated. No 
sooner do we upset Paul Kruger than we set up 
a Government which in every single particular treats 
our British Indian subjects worse than they were 
ever treated by Oom Paul. And now, by way 
of filling up the cup of our miquity, the Legislative 
Council has passed an ordinance which alters the 
law. of 1885 for the worse in every particular and 
reduces civilised educated British Indian subjects 
to a lower level than the Kaffirs. Of course, Lord 
Elgin can never allow this ordinance to come inta 


The Indians 
in 
the Transvaal. 
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Morning Leader.} 
Briton to Boer: “If mischief-makers would only let us alone we'd 


(Nov. 16 


work out our own salvation, and 
* undesirables.’ ” 

(Lord Milner, speaking in the House of Lords on Wednesday in favour of 
his pet scheme of land settlement, contributed another of his bitterly 
partisan utterances based on hostility to the Boers.) 


tween us rid the country of the 


effect. It will be suspended until the subject can be 
dealt with under responsible government. But what 
superfluity of naughtiness for the Legislative Council 
to pass such an ordinance as if solely for the purpose 
of adding a final demonstration to the vast accumula- 
tion of proofs of the hypocritical pretences by which 
the late war was popularised in this country! The 
one remedy for all these oppressive regulations 
directed against Asiatics is to pass a law declaring 
that the Jews are Asiatics. ‘There would be no more 
anti-Asiatic ordinances then in Jewburg. 
sia From a statement published last 
Rhodes Scholars month by Dr. Parkin, on behalf 
at of the Rhodes Trustees, there are 
conte. now in residence at Oxford 161 
Rhodes scholars, distributed among twenty colleges, 
17 being at Balliol and 13 each at Christ Church and 
Worcester. Of the 161, 79 come from the United 


- States, although five States failed to furnish a qualified 


candidate in 1904, and eight in r905. Canada sends 
24, Australia 18, South Africa 17, New Zealand, 
Bermuda, Newfoundland and Jamaica 3 each. There 
are 11 from Germany, who only hold their scholar- 
ships for two years. The Colonial scholars have 
distanced the Americans. Mr. H. T. Rose, of 
Quebec, has taken the Ireland Scholarship, while 
Mr. Behan, of Melbourne, has swept the board in the 
Law. He won, among other things, the Eldon Law 
Scholarship of £200 for three years, Among the 
scholars mentioned as having won distinctions in the 
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past year only six come from the United States, five 
from South Africa and the Dominion of Canada, four 
from Australia, two from New Zealand. The next 
qualifying examination is fixed for January 17th and 
18th, 1907, and the names of successful competitors 
must be notified to the Trust before April r5th. If 
as much pains was taken to imbue the scholars with 
the ideas of “the pious »under” as there is to select 
the best men for the scholarships, the ideal of 
Mr. Rhodes would now be well on its way to realisa- 
tion, 
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From a Suffragette’s point of view the only difference 
between the three candidates was that Mr. Sherwell 
asked to be returned in order that he might support 
the Government —a Government which, although 
four hundred and twenty members of the House 
of Commons are pledged to woman’s suffrage, has 
never afforded a facility for discussing the subject, 
and has refused to give any pledge of any kind. By 
the rules of the game, therefore, the Suffragettes, 
whose object is to make the Government realise that 
they are not a negligible quantity, although they have 
no votes, were bound to oppose 











when only half their sentence had 
tpired. They immediately precipitated themselves 
nto the fray by descending upon Huddersfield, where 
heir sisters had already taken up arms against Mr. 
fherwell, the. Ministerial candidate. As Mr. Sherwell 
s always been an advocate of woman’s suffrage, this 
tion on the part of-the Suffragettes has been 
dversely commented upon. But both the other 
undidates were also in favour of woman’s suffrage. 











Mr. Sherwell, who deserved a 
kinder fate. I only hope that their 
support of the Labour candidate 
may not be rewarded by a further 
display of that party’s ingratitude. 
Excepting Mr. Keir Hardie, and 
possibly Mr. Snowden, the Labour 
Party has certainly deserved very 
little at the hands of the Suffragettes. 
The campaign of 
the Suffragettes 


A Question 
f 
last month was 


° 


Ethics, 
continued with 
vigour. One episode has excited 
considerable remark. Mr. W. R. 


Cremer, who, although he has been 
twice married, is a vehement oppo- 
nent of woman’s suffrage, was an- 
nounced to deliver a lecture on 
International Arbitration to an 
Ethical Society meeting on Sunday 
night in South London. Before 
he began to speak ten ladies 
mounted the platform and protested 
against Mr. Cremer being allowed 
to address an Ethical meeting after 





Phot “ A [Bolas and Co. : : . 
aie Rebuilding London: The New “Old Bailey.” the way in which he had insulted 
womanhood in the House of Com- 
The imprisoned Suffragettes, hav- mons. Their ground of protest was not that 
A Question ing been kept in gaol fora month, he opposed woman’s suffrage. It was because in 
me. were liberated on November 24th, doing so he selected as a subject for public jest 


and jape the distinctive disability of the sex to which 
no public allusion is ever allowed, and had further 
amused the House by a fancy picture of a future Lord 
Chancellor seized with labour pains while sitting on 
the Woolsack. It is obvious that to protest that this 
infringement of the decencies of controversy should 
disqualify its author from addressing an Ethical meet- 
ing is a very different thing from attempting to deny 
a hearing to a man because he is opposed to woman’s 
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suffrage. The ladies, having made their protest, and 
having had their vote of censure rejected by the 
meeting, retired, leaving Mr. Cremer free to deliver 
his lecture. It was an interesting reminder that how- 
ever much some men may dislike to recognise it, 
when women come into politics men must learn to 
behave themselves decently both in speech and in 


action. If they do not, then they may look out for 
squalls. 

The statement made last month 

The Assaults as to the indecent assaults com- 


mitted on some of the Suffragettes 
by the men who ejected them 
from Liberal meetings at Liverpool and Birmingham 
has been angrily denied. That, of course. Men who 
would commit such an offence would not hesitate to 
deny it. They probably calculated upon the reluct- 
ance of their victims to say anything about the outrage 
to which they had been subjected. They are still 
chuckling over the fact that, owing to the indecency 
of their offences, they need not fear prosecution. 
Most women—especially young women—would rather 
suffer their brutalities than undergo the hideous ordeal 
of having to describe publicly, beforea Courtfull of men, 
the shameful indignities which they suffered. But let 
no one imagine that on that account they will persuade 
anybody that there was no misconduct on their. part. 
I did not make my charge without good grounds, 
and while entirely exonerating the responsible officials 
of any complicity in the outrages, the fact. that they 
took place is unfortunately as indisputable as is the 
other fact, that owing to the nature of the offence the 
victims properly shrink from having to say what 
happened in a Police Court. I have said nothing 
about the language used to the women as they were 
being carried out of the hall. But when ladies are 
told that they ought to be shut up all night in a cell 
with a company of drunken Guardsmen, no one can 
be surprised if some of the brutes who thus frankly 
owned their desire for the violation of the Suffragettes 
should have done a little indecent mishandling on 
their own account. 
Our English Tolstoi has left us, 
} and England is poorer for his loss. 
Mr. Auberon Herbert. The Hon. Auberon Herbert, 
whose death occurred last month 
at his hermitage in the New Forest, was the nearest 
approximation to the Russian philosopher that we 
have been able to produce in our time. Mr. Herbert 


on 
the Suffragettes. 


The Death 


was a poet. Count Tolstoi is « novelist. But both 
men agreed in a passionate hatred of the State. Both 
were in their way Anarchists by conviction-—the 
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Russian a Christian Anarchist, Mr. Herbert an 
Anarchist whose Evangelist was Herbert Spencer, 
Both men lived apart in the country, far from the 
busy haunts of men. Both were at one time in 
Society, in the Army, “in the swim.” Both spent 
the latter half of their lives in seclusion, broken 
only from time to time by visits of adniiring 
disciples or of pilgrims of curiosity and re-pect, 
Both were fascinating talkers, and each orered 
his own life according to his own convic'ions, 
with a most refreshing disregard of the conventions 
and prejudices of society. Mr. Herbert had a craze 
for fresh air—not of the ordinary fresh air whic : you 
breathe on the surface of the ground, but the fresh 
air which can only 
be breathed above 
the tree-tops. 
Hence he reared 
for himself, over 
the roof of his 
house in the New 
Forest, a sleeping 
tower, to which he 
climbed by lad- 
ders every night, 


and slept up 
aloft. He loved 
to.-eat in the 
open air, and 


shared his viands 
liberally with the 
wasps, who literal- 
ly ate at his table, 
having their own Bo 
plates. He pas- “Aetarraph by) [Eliott and Fry. 
sionately loved The late Mr. Auberon Herbert, 
every living thing. —- Third son of the third Earl of Carnarvon, 
The last walk I who died on November sth. 

had with him he 











interfered to save a viper from the stick of a count 
yokel, who exclaimed: “ These beasts be best dead. 
In his latest years he conceived the extraordinary ide 
that the broken gravel stones with which the Ne 
Forest abounded were the débris of the historical co 
lections of the men of the Paleo- and Neo-lithic Ag 
and he was never so happy as when he was collecti 
specimens of the work of these ancient sculptors a 
speculating as to whether the jagged outline of ¢ 
stone represented a saint or a sage, a monk of 
knight, a king or a bear. He was to a great 
a lost force in politics owing to his detachmer 
Although at one time a Radical member for N 


ie 





they a 
achieve 
one p 
upon 

Fascals 









erber: an ham, he hated the Party system, and preached with a 




















: Spencer, full heart the most uncompromising doctrines of 
- from the! Individualism. Nothing could convince him to the 
e time inf contrary that all the funds needed for the State 
Soth spent could be amply provided if only our statesmen had 
mn, broken faith enough to 
adn iiring rely upon volun- 
d respect— tary taxation. A 
1 orderedp lovable, fascinat- 
INViC ions, ing, picturesque 
onventions— Personality, as 
da crazef brave as a lion 
whic': you and as chivalrous 
the fresh} 8 Sir Launcelot, 
his death leaves a 
gap in English life 
which no one else 





n fill. 


A Lady’s Ride 

_ Across Morocco, 

There is so seldom 
any good news 
from Morocco 
that it is with a 
Osigh of relief | 
came upon the 
news that a couple 
‘of English (or 
Irish) ladies had 


| 


tidden without an 
‘armed escort right 
across that dis- 
tracted Empire in 
P the month of Oc- 





itt and PN tober. Mrs. 
Herbert | FrancesCampbell, 
a who has often con- 
tributed to our 
pages, and Mrs. 
a countf®’ Mansel Pleydell, 
est dead.F set off on horse- 
linary ide back from Tan- 
the NeW gier on October 
torical CO® yoth, and in ten 
ithic Age days, riding thir- 
collecting’ teen hours a day, 
iptors am they arrived at Fez No iadies have ever before 
ine of () achieved such a feat. They had four servants. At 
nonk or @ one point they were attacked by robbers intent 
eat “XI upon stealing their mules, but fortunately th 
ptac eM" fascals decamped without their booy The accom 


wv N 
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Mrs. Frances Campbell, 


personally as 
dehghted by the warmth of the hospitality offered 
to the British party 
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panying portrait of Mrs. Frances Campbell will 
interest our readers. She is a frail slip of a 
woman, but she has travelled far and wide, and has 
made for herself an honourable position in the fore- 
front of the woman journalists of the world. 


The Editors’ 
Visit to India. 


One of the minor 
consequences of 
the prolongation 
of the Parliamen- 
tary Session to the 
eve of Christmas 
has been the aban- 
donment—lI hope 
only the postpone- 
of the visit 
of half-a-dozen re- 
presentatives of 
our newspapers to 
India as the 
guests of the In- 


ment 


dian—not_ the 
Anglo-Indian— 
Press. The pro- 


ject, originally set 
forth in the pages 
of the J/adian 
World, was taken 
up with enthusi- 
asm, and a pro- 
gramme was map- 
ped out, by which 
the British jour- 
nalists would have 





spent six weeks 
in a most interest- 
ing tour through 
the three Presi- 
dencies. We were 
to have sailed at 
the end of No- 
vember and re- 
turned at the mid- 
die of February 


Nothing could 
have exceeded the cordiality with which the 
Indian newspapers took up the idea, and | am 


much surprised as | have heen 


\ ntortunately, with the crisis 
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The White Man’s burden is made 


The International ‘ P : 
considerably heavier by his prac- 


Maine Law 
for tice of adding drunkenness ad 


oe opium-smoking to the vices of his 
aboriginal wards. By way of reducing this unneces- 
sary addition to the weight which Imperial races have 
to carry, the International Reform Bureau of Wash- 
ington has been labouring for some years to secure an 
international interdict upon the supply of opium and 
alcohol to the aboriginal races of the world. The 
Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, the superintendent and soul 
of the movement, has been lecturing all over Britain 
this last month in support of the work of the 
Bureau. He is very hopeful that all the Governments 
will come into line on this subject. He was at 
Brussels while the African Conference was sitting, and 
he had a great success in impressing Prohibitionist 
principles upon its members. Even Germany and 
Portugal are now in favour of higher duties on trade 
gin, and from high duties to prohibition there is but a 
step, although it is a rather long one. China at last 
seems really anxious to deal éffectively with the 
opium scourge. I wish Dr. Crafts more power to his 
elbow. He is the right kind of international missionary. 
A born hustler, he does not let any grass grow under 
his feet; and as he has got President Roosevelt at 
his back, he seems likely to secure widespread 


support for his proposal that England and America. 


should jointly propose to all civilised Powers a treaty 
providing for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicants 
and opium to all uncivilised races. 

There came last month to this 
country two Indians from the 
Transvaal to remonstrate with Lord 
Elgin against the new ordinance 
which the Provisional Government has enacted for 
the purpose of making the lives of British - Indians 
in the Transvaal as degraded and as uncomfort- 
able as possible. Their case is. overwhelming. We 
went to war with Paul Kruger because, among 
other things, he did not treat British Indian subjects 
as well as British subjects ought to be treated. No 
sooner do we upset Paul Kruger than we set up 
a Government which in every single particular treats 
our British Indian subjects worse than they were 
ever treated by Oom Paul. And now, by way 
of filling up the cup of our miquity, the Legislative 
Council has passed an ordinance which alters the 
law. of 1885 for the worse in every particular and 
reduces civilised educated British Indian subjects 
to a lower level than the Kaffirs. Of course, Lord 
Elgin can never allow this ordinance to come intg 


The Indians 


in 
the Transvaal. 











Morning Leader.) 


Briton to Boer: ‘If mischief-makers would only let us alone we'd 
work out our own salvation, and between us rid the country of the 
* undesirables.’ ” 

{Lord Milner, speaking in the House of Lords on Wednesday in favour of 
his pet scheme of land settlement, contributed another of his bitterly 
partisan utterances based on hostility to the Boers.] 


effect. It will be suspended until the subject can be. 
dealt with under responsible government. But what 
superfluity of naughtiness for the Legislative Council 


to pass such an ordinance as if solely for the purpose — 
of adding a final demonstration to the vast accumula- = 
tion of proofs of the hypocritical pretences by which © 
The 
one remedy for all these oppressive regulations © 
directed against Asiatics is to pass a law declaring | 
There would be no more ~ 


the late war was popularised in this country ! 


that the Jews are Asiatics. 
anti-Asiatic ordinances then in Jewburg. F 
a From a statement published la : 

Rhodes Scholars month by Dr. Parkin, on behalf 
at of the Rhodes Trustees, there are 

ne now in residence at Oxford 161 
Rhodes scholars, distributed among twenty colleges, 
17 being at Balliol and 13 each at Christ Church and 
Worcester. Of the 161, 79 come from the United 


- States, although five States failed to furnish a qualified 


candidate in 1904, and eight in 1905. Canada sends 
24, Australia 18, South Africa 17, New Zealand, 
Bermuda, Newfoundland and Jamaica 3 each. There 
are 11 from Germany, who only hold their’ scholar- 
ships for two years. The Colonial scholars have 
distanced the Americans. Mr. H. T. Rose, of 


~ Quebec, has taken the Ireland Scholarship, while 
Mr. Behan, of Melbourne, has swept the board in the — 
He won, among other things, the Eldon Law — 


Law. 
Scholarship of £200 for three years, Among the 
scholars mentioned as having won distinctions in the 
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past year Only six come from the United States, five 
from South Africa and the Dominion of Canada, font 
from Australia, two from New Zealand. The next 


qual ‘ving examination is fixed for January 17th and 
18th. 1907, and the names of successful competitors 
must be notified to the Trust before April rgth. If 


as much pains was taken to imbue the scholarr with 
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From a Suffragette’s point of view the only difference 
hatween the thr aridid “a> tat ‘*. ORerWweal 
asked to be returned in order that he migu« support 
the Government — a Government which, although 
four hundre’ and twenty members of the House 
of Commons are pledged to woman's suffrage, has 
never afforded a facility for discussing the subject, 


meee 





the :ieas of “ the pious »under” as there is to select and has refused to give any pledge of any kind. By 
the best men for the scholarships, the ideal of the rules of the game, therefore, the Suffragettes, 
Mr. Xhodes would now be well on its way to realisa- whose object is to make the Government realise that 
tion they are not a negligible quantity, although they have 
no votes, were bound to oppose 

“g "| Mr. Sherwell, who deserved a 
y kinder fate. I only hope that their 
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Rebuilding London: The New “Old Bailey.” 
The imprisoned Suffragettes, hav- 
A ogee ing been kept in gaol for a month, 
Polities. were liberated on November 24th, 


when only half their sentence had 
expired. They immediately precipitated themselves 
into the fray by descending upon Huddersfield, where 





their sisters had already taken up arms against Mr. 
Sherwell, the Ministerial candidate. As Mr. Sherwell 
has always been ati advocate of woman’s suffrage, this 
action on the part of-the Suffragettes has been 
adversely commentéd upon. But both the other 


candidates were also in favour of woman's suffrage. 





support of the Labour candidate 
may not be rewarded by a further 
display of that party’s ingratitude. 
Excepting Mr. Keir Hardie, and 
possibly Mr. Snowden, the Labour 
Party has certainly deserved very 
little at the hands of the Suffragettes. 

The campaign of 


A — the Suffragettes 
Ethies. last month was 
continued with 

vigour. One episode has excited 


considerable remark. Mr. W. R. 
Cremer, who, although he has been 
twice married, is a vehement oppo- 
nent of woman’s suffrage, was an- 
nounced to deliver a lecture on 
International Arbitration to an 
Ethical Society meeting on Sunday 
night in South London. Before 
he began to speak tén ladies 
mounted the platform and protested 
against Mr. Cremer being allowed 
to address an Ethical meeting after 
the way in which he had insulted 
womanhood in the House of Com- 
Their ground of protest was mot that 
he opposed woman’s suffrage. It was because in 
doing so he selected as a subject for public jest 
and jape the distinctive disability of the sex to which 
no public allusion is ever allowed, and had further 
amused the House by a fancy picture of a future Lord 
Chancellor seized with labour pains while: sitting on 
the Woolsack. It is obvious that to protest that this 
infringement of the decencies of controversy should 
disqualify its author from addressing an Ethical meet- 
ing is a very different thing from attempting to deny 
a hearing to a man because he is opposed to woman's 





[Bolas and Co. 


mons. 
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suffrage. The ladies, having made their protest, and 
having had their vote of censure rejected by the 
meeting, retired, leaving Mr. Cremer free to deliver 
his lecture. It was an interesting reminder that how- 
ever much some men may dislike to recognise it, 
when women come into politics men must learn to 
behave themselves decently both in speech and in 


action. If they do not, then they may look out for 
squalls. 

The statement made last month 

The Assaults as to the indecent assaults com- 


on 


the Suffragettes. mitted on some of the Suffragettes 


by the men who ejected them 
from Liberal meetings at Liverpool and Birmingham 
has been angrily denied. That, of course. Men who 
would commit such an offence would not hesitate to 
deny it. They probably calculated upon the reluct- 
ance of their victims to say anything about the outrage 
to which they had been subjected. They are still 
chuckling over the fact that, owing to the indecency 
of their offences, they need not fear prosecution. 
Most women—especially young women—would rather 
suffer their brutalities than undergo the hideous ordeal 
of having to describe publicly, beforea Courtfull of men, 
the shameful indignities which they suffered. But let 
no one imagine that on that account they will persuade 
anybody that there was no misconduct on their, part. 
I did not make my charge without good grounds, 
and while entirely exonerating the responsible officials 
of any complicity in the outrages, the fact. that they 
took place is unfortunately as indisputable as is the 
other fact, that owing to the nature of the offence the 
victims properly shrink from having to say what 
happened in a Police Court. I have said nothing 
about the language used to the women as they were 
being carried out of the hall. But when ladies are 
told that they ought to be shut up all night’ in a cell 
with a company of drunken Guardsmen, no one can 
be surprised if some of the brutes who thus frankly 
owned their desire for the violation of the Suffragettes 
should have done a little indecent mishandling on 
their own account. 
Our English Tolstoi has left us, 
and England is poorer for his loss, 
Mr. Auberon Herbert. The Hon. Auberon Herbert, 

whose death occurred last month 
at his hermitage in the New Forest, was the nearest 
approximation to the Russian philosopher that we 
have been able to produce in our time. Mr. Herbert 
was a poet. Count Tolstoi is a novelist. But both 
men agreed in a passionate hatred of the State. Both 
were in their way Anarchists by conviction—the 


The Death 
of 


sionately 
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Russian a Christian Anarchist, Mr. Herbert an 
Anarchist whose Evangelist was Herbert Spencer, 
Both men lived apart in the country, far from the 
busy haunts of men, Both were at one time in 
Society, in the Army, “in the swim.” Both spent 
the latter half of their lives in seclusion, broken 
only from time to time by visits of admiring 
disciples or of pilgrims of curiosity and respect, 
Both were fascinating talkers, and each ordered 
his own life according to his own convictions, 
with a most refreshing disregard of the conventions 
and prejudices of society. Mr. Herbert had a craze 
for fresh air—not of the ordinary fresh air which you 
breathe on the surface of the ground, but the fresh 
air which can only 
be breathed above 
the tree-tops. 
Hence he reared 3 
for himself, over | ity 
the roof of his | = v 
house in the New y Y 
Forest, a sleeping * 
tower, to which he . 
climbed by lad- 
ders every night, 
and slept up 
aloft. He loved 
to.~eat in the 
open air, and | 
shared his viands 
liberally with the 
wasps, who literal- 
ly ate at his table, 
having their own 
plates. He pas- 
loved 
every living thing. 
The last walk I 
had with him he 





Photograph by] [Elliott and Fr, 
The late Mr. Auberon Herbert. 


- Third son of the third Earl of Carnarvon, 
who died on November sth, 








interfered to save a viper from the stick of a 
yokel, who exclaimed: “These beasts be best dead. 
In his latest years he conceived the extraordinary ide 
that the broken gravel stones with, which the 
Forest abounded were the débris of the historical 0 
lections of the men of the Palzo- and Neo-lithic Age 
and he was never so happy as when he was collecting 
specimens of the work of these ancient sculptors 4 
speculating as to whether the jagged outline of th 
stone represented a saint or a sage,.a monk oF 
knight, a king or a bear. He was to-a great exte 
a lost force in politics owing to his detachm 
Although at one time a Radical member for Notting 
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ham, he hated the Party system, and preached with a 
full heart the. most uncompromising doctrines of 
Individualism. Nothing could convince him to the 
contrary that all the funds needed for the State 
could be amply provided if only our statesmen had 
faith enough to 
rely upon volun- 
tary taxation. A 
lovable, fascinat- 
ing, picturesque 
personality, as 
brave as a lion 
and as chivalrous 
as Sir Launcelot, 
his death leaves a 
gap in English life 
which no one else 
can fill. 


A Lady’s Ride 
Across Morocco, 
There is so seldom 
any good news 
from Morocco 
that it is with a 
sigh of relief I 
came upon the 
news that a couple 
of English (or 
Irish) ladies had 
ridden without an 
armed escort right 
across that dis- 
tracted Empire in 
the month of Oc- 
tober. Mrs. 
FrancesCampbell, 
who has often con- 
tributed to our 
pages, and Mrs. 
Mansel Pleydell, 
set off on horse- 
back from Tan- 
gier on October 
roth, and in ten 
days, riding thir- 
teen hours a day, 
they arrived at Fez. No iadies have ever before 
achieved such a feat. They had four servants, At 
one point they were attacked by robbers intent 
upon stealing their mules, but fortunately the 


rascals decamped without their booty, The accom- 





Mrs. Frances Campbell, 
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panying portrait of Mrs. Frances Campbell will 
interest our readers. She is a frail slip of a 
woman, but she has travelled far and wide, and has 
made for herself an honourable position in the fore- 
front of the woman journalists of the world. 


The Editors’ 
Visit to India. 
One of the minor 
consequences of 
the prolongation 
of the Parliamen- 
tary Session to the 
eve of Christmas 
has been the aban- 
donment—I hope 
only the postpone- 
ment—of the visit 
of half-a-dozen re- 
presentatives of 
our newspapers to 
India as the 
guests of the In- 
dian—not the 
Anglo-Indian— 
Press. The pro- 
ject, originally set 
forth in the pages 
of the lndian 
World, was taken 
up with enthusi- 
asm, and a pro- 
gramme was map- 
ped out, by which 
the British jour- 
nalists would have 
spent six weeks 
in a most interest- 
ing. tour through 
the three — Presi- 
dencies. We were 
to have sailed at 
the end’ of No- 
vember and fe- 
turned at the. mid- 
-dle- of? February. 
Nothing. could 
with: -. which. -the 
idea, and 1 am 


have exceeded the cordiality 
Indian newspapers took up the 
personally as much surprised as I have. been 
delighted by the warmth of the hospitality “offered 
to the British party. Unfortunately, with the crisis 
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between Lords and Commons at its height, it 
was impossible for us all to leave the country, 


“’ and unless we had left at the end of Novem- 


ber it would have been impossible for us to reach 
Calcutta in time for the Congress. So with many 
regrets on both sides the visit had to be abandoned 
—let us hope only to be revived another year. Note, 
by the way, that there has been a good deal of talk 
about my presiding over the Indian National Con- 
gress. There is nothing in it.' Three or four years 
ago I was invited to go out to preside over the 
Congress. I declined. This year the subject has 
never been mooted. 


According to the nglishman, 
“ Mr. Stead’s views as to the better 
government of India were that 
the country should be made largely 
autonomous under the rule of Indian ~ rajahs.” 
Mr. Stead read this news with somé surprise, not 
being aware that he had ever ventured to express any 
such opinion. Still more surprising is the story put 
about by the Fioncer, that Mr. Morley ‘is contem- 
plating the creation of a Bengal kingdom under a 
Nepal prince, who is to be allowed to bring with 
him an armed force of 45,000 men. Compare these 
announcements with Zadkiel’s fezecast for 1907 :— 

April.—The entry of Mars into Capricorn, the sign ruling 
India, Mexico and Greece, is fraught with trouble for these 
countries. . . . A most important epoch for India is now 
inaugurated. Let the British Government and the Viceroy 
accept this serious warning that a great crisis is at hand. A 
wave of fanaticism will soon surge far and wide over Hindostan, 
Precautions must be taken accordingly, or the consequences 
will be appalling. 

A correspondent in India, writing on the Pioneer's 
story, says :~— 

Nepal has already, to all intents and purposes, adopted con- 
scription, and is putting, as far as her military and financial 
resources will allow, every male through the military mill. 
Formerly our Gurkhas enlisted for a pension ; now they only 
serve for three years and return to Nepal, so really our twenty 
* Gurkha regiments are nurseries for the Nepal army. How long 
do you think we shall continue to hold India with 100,000 of 
the — martial race in India perfectly trained and equipped in 
Nepal ? 


The 
Future of India. 


While we are training the Gurkhas, 
we are—or rather we have been 
since Lord Curzon’s time—de- 
priving the natives on one side 
of the Nepal frontier of the firearms which they need 
to defend themselves against wild beasts. A corre- 
spondent writes me as follows concerning the result 
of this interdict :— 

An estate called Mayavati, fifteen miles from Nepal, is now 
being ravaged by one, some say two, man-eating tigers, In 
three months twenty women of this village have been known to 
have been killed and eaten, There are probably others of whose 
fate nothing is known. Owing to the taking away of the guns 
from the headmen of the villages (owing, I think, to Curzon’s 
orders), the place is becoming the hauntof bears, leopards, wolves, 
and the fiercer carnivores. The people are abeobeneny defenceless. 
Appeals to the Commissioner of the District elicit no response. 
Nay, it would even seem as if the Government wished the place 
to be given over to the wild beasts. A young Englishman 
recently shot two leopards there, which were a peril to the 


A Gruesome 
Tiger Story. 
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countryside. When he applied for the reward for killing 
dangerous carnivores, the Commissioner replied by asking him 
to show cause why he should not be heavily fined for killing 
wild animals without a special permit! In one case a whole 
village pursued a tiger for two miles, shouting and stoning, to 
make him drop a woman he had seized. He did so at last, but 
she was headless. 

To judge from a very interesting 
debate which took place last 
month in the board-room of: New- 
castle West Union, the Catholic 
clergy in Ireland must be reckoned among the 
opponents of Free Libraries. Monsignor Hallinan, 
who attended the meeting of the Union accompanied 
by two curates, and armed with a letter from Cardinal 
Logue, strongly opposed the adoption of the Free 
Libraries Act in the interest of the faith and morals 
of his flock, for which he was responsible to the Bisho 
of the Diocese. Their education, he said, was denomi- 
national, and their libraries should also be denomina- 
tional. If they wanted suitable and safe reading, let 
them support the Catholic Truth Society, and found 
parochial libraries. “In the nature of things it was 
impossible Catholics and Protestants could agree as to 
the fitness or otherwise of books for Public Libraries,” 
Besides, as Irishmen and Catholics he adjured them to 
have nothing to do with an institution which was not 
only founded on undenominational principles, but which 
poured forth a torrent of evil from a fetid source over 
the half-educated young people of the land. In the 
three Catholic cities which had Free Libraries, 87 of 
the books read were fiction—and what fiction? Only 
5 per cent. of 
it was written 
by Irish or 
Anglo-Irish 
authors, Nine- 
ty-five per cent. 
was written by 
English, Scotch 
and American 
novelists, 
whose heroes 
and heroines 
set aside the re- 
straints of the 
moral law. So 
the Free Li- 
brary being 
thus denounced 
with bell, book 
and candle s 
an instrument 
for the Anglici- 
sation of the 
Irish and the 
corruption _ of 
morals, was 
banished from 


Free Libraries 
in 
Ireland. 
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The late Mr. George Herring. 
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CurRENT History IN CARICATURE. 


“O wad some power the 


To see oursels as ithers see us.”—BURNS. 


F the ablest general is the man who can snatch 
| victory from the jaws. of defeat, then the ablest 
cartoonist is 
humour from the most embittered Party feud. This 
monih certainly the palm goes to Sir F. C. G., for 
surely neither Lord Hugh Cecil nor Dr. Clifford 
coulc: refuse to join in a laugh over the picture of the 


the man who can extract genial 


Education Bill dressed up in much-shrunk Bishop’s 
robes and surveyed by a group of admiring Episcopal 
There is not a trace of acid in the fun. The 
sawpit picture has in it a grimmer jest—a threat 
which Punch puts in a milder way when the leader of 
the l'eers is reminded he will “ have to pay for this.” 
One of the cleverest jibes at the foreign policy of 
the Liberal Government appears in U7. “ Peace on 
earth—but war on the water,” is a formula which 


nurses, 


shows us in a glance how Germany views our pacific 
protestations. Nevertheless both German and Italian 
prints recognise, however obliquely, that we have 

















Westminster Gasetie.) 
The Sawpit—Et aprés. 
Tue Arcusisnor; “ We are getting on so nicely, Mr. Birrell—we shall 
be through !”’ 
= Brrrecc: “ Yes, you will be through, and that’s what I’m wait- 
ing ‘or ! ” 


LNov. 2a. 


Their sketches 
of the Channel Tunnel are ugly, but sincere tributes 


abandoned our traditional insularity. 























to our new attitude. How lenders 
of money may stultify their own 
national aims is shown rather mor- 
dantly in a triple cartoon by U2, 
wherein German gold borrowed by 
Russia is used to bribe Persia 
against German influence. 

There are several good cartoons 
from the Antipodes, the Sydney 
Bulletin hitting off with character- 


istic piquancy- the suppression of 








the individaal by the Labour 
caucus. Its skit is a vivid re- 
cael minder of what is meant by trans- 
phaser forming @ Member of Parliament 
pth port Westminster Gasette.| omg from a Mkt ueR 0s into a dele- 
rmy are Well A Little Reconstitution. gate,—from a man into a gramo- 


him back to them.” 





Tue Bisnops: “ There! He looks qlee ates now—his own parents won’t know him when we 


phone. 
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The Channel Tunnel. 


The excavations are progressing rapidly ; socn the moles will be able to clasp paws. 














Pasquixo.) ; [Turin. Wesiminster Gasetie.} [Nov. & 


The Entente Cordiale. Bannermen in the Lords. 


‘The Chatinel Tunnel is already an accomplished fact !” Lorp Lanspownr: “‘ Dear, dear me! Where is the Unionist Party?” 
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Too Close for Comfort. He Won't be Happy till He “Lor, John, what a scare you do 


Minneapolss Journal.) + a 
‘The hand of the law will get old John D. himself yet. Gets. It. give one!” fe 
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The Rolling Gold. 


(:) Tue German (handing the Russian a bag of gold) : ‘‘ Heré you are, dear friend. You can 
always count on me.” ¢ 
(2) THe Russian (handing on the German gold to the Persian): ‘‘ Here is the gold. In return 


"for it I ask— . ‘ 
—That you do not allow the Germans to have any influence in your country.” The South African Sisyphus. 
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A Soap Slip. An (Vienna. 
i eal al ii a Astrological Discovery. 


for a pentleninn of cus ee Plate hie The centre of the world from which all pessimists are driven out. 
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Sydney Bulletin.) 
Disinterested Advice. 
The Deakin party is impossible.—Reip, at Warrnambool. ( 


Rei; * Don’t you ’ave nothin’ to do with ’im, lady! ’E ain't neither 
heligible nor respectable !” 








Preferential Trade (?) 


Awrrep: “It’s a little gift from Australia, John. Ihope you'll like it, 
as we are making it at a great sacrifice just to show the respect in which we 
hold you.” . 

osePpH CHAMBERLAIN: “Bah! Merely a bag of wind, I’m afraid 
Deakin’s more deferential than preferential.” 





EA The Labourites are differing very a 
‘about Socialism. Some-declare that Labour 
Socialistic, others deny it, and the candidates 
“dunno where they are.” Perhaps the Caucus 
will settle it. cand 

















Wesiminster Gasette.] 


A’ Miss. 


There was a little man, 

And he had a little gun, 

wt his bullets we Resp iy ogi P 
€ got in a tear when he missed the hare, , . 0 
‘And completely lost his head—head—head. “ Lor’, John, what Ploeg: 8.33 

give one! 
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By permission of the proprietors of “ Punch.” 


Slightly Soiled. 
ging this book back. Can you let me 


Lorp Lanspowne;: “Oh, I’m brin 
have another? I’ve finished this one.” 
“Cc “Finished it! I should say you had! Fair wear and tear I 


C-B.”: 
don’t mind—but I’m afraid you'll have to pay for this.” 

















(Nov. 26. 
A Soap Slip. en Premier Benr (to the big holder): “‘ Come, come, get a move on, old 
Voice FROM THE HEAD OF THE STAIRS: “A dangerous place this, sir, man. I'll pay you handsomely to shift. Half a thousand of my little people 
for a gentleman of your sort.” could flourish on the space you take up.” 


Tribune.) 




















HABIB ULLAH KHAN, AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 
A Full-dress Portrait. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


HIS HIGHNESS THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 


A SKETCH OF ANGLO-AFGHAN RELATIONS. 


MONG the many native rulers whose territories 
are protected by the British Government there 
is no one of greater importance than the Amir 

of Afghanistan, who, in the person of Habib Ullah 
Khan, is about to make a visit to India as the guest 
of the Viceroy. Many years have passed since the 
late Amir, Abdur Rahman Khan, paid his respects to 
Lord Dufferin as Viceroy at a special Durbar at Rawal 
Pindi in 1885, but until now, although the invitation 
has been renewed regularly and special missions have 
been sent by the Government of India to Kabul, for 
a variety of reasons—in which ill-feeling was generally 
the determining factor—that visit has never been 
repeated. Now that in a spirit of amiable conde- 
scension the gap has been abridged, it is to be hoped 
that many of the political difficulties outstanding 
between Calcutta and Kabul will be removed. There 
are many points of variance between the two Govern- 
ments; and, as none of the questions raised by us 
were settled at the time of the Dane Mission to 
Kabul, grave significance attaches to the forthcoming 
conference between Lord Minto and his guest. 


THE LAND OF THE AMIR. 


On account of its geographical situation, Afghanistan 
is of the highest value to the position of India. 
Lying between the possessions of Great Britain and 
Russia in mid-Asia—bounded on the north by the 
Oxus River and Russian Turkestan, on the south by 
India, on the west by Persia, and on the east by the 
region of the Pamirs—it fulfils the functions of a 
buffer State, and mistakenly is so described, although 
the recognition of its independence, contained in the 
Dane Convention, removed any vestige of subordina- 
tion that was remaining to its position. The capital 
is Kabul, and other cities of importance are Kandahar 
and Herat, while among the physical features are the 
celebrated mountain range, the Hindu Kush, which 
runs from east to west across the country, and the 
classic Oxus, one of the most historical streams in 
Asia. It is divided to-day into five major provinces 
—Herat, Kandahar, Kabul, Afghan’ Turkestan and 
Badakshan, and extends protection to the two terri- 
tories of Kafiristan and Wakhan. Afghanistan 
occupies an area more than 300,000 square miles in 
extent, contains a population estimated at a little less 
than six millions, boasts an annual revenue varying 
between one and two millions sterling, and possesses 
an army of doubtful quality, but returned numerically 
at 150,000 on a peace footing. The eminent advan- 
tages attaching to its geographical location have 
made it always desirable that complete concordance 
should be maintained between its ruler and the 


Viceroy of India, and for this purpose various treaties 
have been exchanged, and still, in fact, exist. 
EARLY HISTORY. 


Relations with Afghanistan date back to 1809, 
when, agitated by the rumour that the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Tsar Alexander were proposing 
to invade India through Persia, Mr. Elphinstone was 
sent as an ambassador to Kabul. The immediate 
outcome of this visit was the arrangement of a treaty 
with Shah Shujah, as the ruler of Kabul, an alliance 
ultimately interrupted by the anarchy with which the 
country was convulsed. The upshot of these pro- 
ceedings brought Dost Mahommed to the throne in 
1826, when the active support which Russia was 
lending to Persian schemes of aggression against 
Herat gave point to the necessity of establishing a 
permanent barrier along the north-west . frontier. 
Treaties of alliance were renewed with Ranjit Singh 
and Shah Shujah; and a rupture of relations with 
Dost Mahommed on account of the presence of a 
Russian mission at Kabul following, an expedition, 
ostensibly prepared for the relief of Herat but 
designed to check the growing influence of Russia 
in Afghanistan, crossed the Indus under the leader- 
ship of Lord Keane in November, 1838. The first 
Afghan War—i838—-1842—had now begun, and 
Kabul and Kandahar were captured. Our initial 
act after entering Kabul was to restore Shah Shujah 
to the throne, but the murder of Sir Alexander Burnes 
and Sir William Macnaghten in 1841 brought about 
his displacement in favour of Dost Mahommed, in 
whose interest, as the result of the national revolt and 
the disasters occurring to our arms in 1840-1842, we 
evacuated Afghanistan. 

THE RULE OF DOST MAHOMMED. 

The fortunes of the next few years completely 
restored Dost Mahommed to our favour, so much so 
that in 1854 Sir John Lawrence received Ghulan 
Hyder as a special envoy from the Amir, while in 
the next year the first treaty between Great Britain 
and Afghanistan was signed, sealed, and exchanged. 
Two years later a second treaty was arranged, when 
a subsidy of twelve lakhs was granted to Dost 
Mahommed, and the appointment of a British Agent 
to Kabul provided for. In the following year, 1858, 
Shir Ali was nominated as the successor of Dost 
Mahommed ; but at. the death of the aged Amir in 
1863 Shir Ali’s claim to the throne was disputed by 
his half-brother—the eldest son of Dost Mahommed— 
Mahommed Afzul Khan, the father of Abdur Rahman, 
and between 1863-1868 there were long years of civil 
war with Shir Ali on the one side, Mahommed Afzul 
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Khan, his son Abdur Rahman, and Azim Khan, 
another son of Dost Mahommed, on the other 
side, 

SUCCESS OF SHIR ALI. 


As the result of these troubles Shir Ali gained the ° 


ascendency, while Abdur Rahman fled to Samarkand, 
in Russian territory, and Azim Khan died in flight to 
Teheran. So soon as the new Amir had settled 
himself upon the throne supplies of money and war 
materials were presented to him by the Government of 
India, by whom he was invited to a conference with 
Lord Mayo at Umballa. In return Shir Ali sought in 
1869 recognition of his son, Abdullah Jan, as the heir 
apparent, a concession which was refused. Repulsed 
in one direction, Shir Ali proclaimed on his own 
account in 1873 this same son, and imprisoned in the 
following year Yakub Khan, the heir-designate of the 
Government of India. ‘Two years later he extended 
a cool reception to the Mission which Lord Lytton 
despatched to Kabul, and as a reply to our 6ccupation 
of Quetta in 1876 opened negotiations with the 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan, General von 
Kauffman. From now until the end of his reign, 
1878, Shir Ali relied upon Russia, and, confident of 
her support, welcomed a Russian Mission under 
Major-General Stolietoff to Kabul in 1878. . As the 
result of the visit of the Russian Envoy an offensive 
and defensive alliance between Russia and Afghanistan 
was drawn up. Before it was ratified, however, the 
refusal of Shir Ali to receive a British Mission 
under Sir Neville Chamberlain had precipitated 
the second Afghan War, 1878-1879. Kandahar 
was occupied by General Sir Donald Stewart in 
January, 1879, and the recalcitrant Amir, flying to 
Mazaar-i-Sharif, died in the following month. - Shortly 
after these events the war concluded, with the instal- 
. lation of Yakub Khan upon the throne and the 
despatch of the Cavagnari Mission to Kabul to draw 
up the treaty of Gandamak. 


RISE AND FALL OF YAKUB KHAN. 


Yakub Khan had reigned less than four months 
when Sir Louis Cavagnari and his staff were massacred 
in September, and the third Afghan War opened, 
1879-1880, with the operations under General Sir 
Frederick (now Field-Marshal Lord) Roberts. The 
Afghans were defeated at Charasia, and Yakub Khan 
fled; but the ill-temper of the capital had spread to 
the surrounding tribes, and before the end of the year 
a general rising had taken place. By December, 
1879, Kabul was cut off, and only immediate action 
on the part of Sir Donald Stewart, who came up with 
forces from Kandahar, saved the situation. 


REAPPEARANCE OF ABDUR RAHMAN. 


At this-crisis in the affairs of Afghanistan Abdur 
Rahman, who had retired into Russian territory on 
his defeat by Shir Ali in the war of succession 1863- 
1868, suddenly appeared from across the Oxus, 
supported by Russian arms, money, and a small 
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force. It was no part of the Russian scheme of the 
moment that Abdur Rahman should go to Kabul, 
General Kauffman believing that, as we were about 
to retire from Afghanistan, Abdur Rahman equally 
might make a bid for Afghan Turkestan, and in 
establishing himself there prepare the way for the 
Russian occupation of the province at some future 
date. Unlooked for by us as Abdur Rahman's 
appearance undoubtedly was, it was nevertheless 
welcome, and he was invited to Kabul, where, in 
June, 1880, he was elected Amir by the assembled 
Sirdars. 

WE PLEDGE THE AMIR. 

In the following month, under instructions addressed 
to General Sir Donald Stewart by the Marquis of 
Ripon, as Viceroy of India, Sir Lepel Griffin com- 
municated on July 2oth, 1880, the following promise 
in the course of a letter to Abdur Rahman in confir- 
mation of his election to the throne :— 

. . . If any Power should attempt to interfere in Afghanistan, 
and if such interference should lead to unprovoked aggression 
on the dominions of your Highness, in that event the British 
Government would be prepared to aid you. to such extent and 
in such manner as may appear to the British Government neces- 
sary in repelling it, provided that your Highness follows 
unreservedly the advice of the British Government in regard to 
your external relations, . . 

Unhappily this engagement concerned only the 
external relations of the country, and took no notice 
of the task which immediately confronted the new 
ruler. In Afghanistan itself all was chaotic, the 
gravest confusion prevailing in every department of 
the political, civil and military administration. At 
the time, too, the tribal ‘system was in full swing, and 
each tribe, together with its sub-divisions, according 
to its numerical force and territorial dimensions, 
supported one or more of the reigning chiefs. These 
leaders, whose existence may be compared with that 
enjoyed by the dukes and barons of the Middle Ages 
in France, occupied so great a position in the State 
that the enlistment of their services upon behalf of 
the throne carried with it a weight always sufficient to 
maintain the balance of the scales in favour of the 
ruler of Kabul. Nevertheless, in order to fortify his 
own position, Abdur Rahman decided to suppress 
them. One by one they were brought under subjec- 
tion, the gradual circumscription of their authority 
paving the way to the subsequent solidarity which 
distinguished his own position. This work occupied 
all his energies'for the fitst three years of his reign, 
and when at its completion’ he turned his attention to 
the army it was to find that his resources were already 
considerably straitened. rises 

At this juncturé, in order to’ mark the correctness 
of Abdur Rahman’s conduct during these first years 
of his reign, Lord Ripon, on June 16th, 1883, wrote 
in the course of a letter to the Amir :— 


. . . Impressed by these considerations, I have determined to 
offer to your Highness personally .', . a subsidy of ten lakhs of 
rupees a year, payable monthly, to be dévoted tothe payment 
of your troops and to the other measures required for the defence 
of your north-western frontier. . , 
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ABDUR RAHMAN’S ARMY. 


With the assistance of the subsidy Abdur Rahman 
now began to work upon the military systém of the 
tribes, gradually shaping it to a model of his own. 
At an early point in his task, at the Durbar with Lord 
Dufferin on April 5th, 1885, he was assisted with a 
gift of ten lakhs of rupees, 20,000 breech-loading 
rifles, three batteries of artillery, and liberal supplies 
of ammunition, These presents, the guarantees of the 
goodwill of the Government, prompted Abdur Rahman 
to pl.dge the Viceroy in these momentous words :— 

... In return for this kindness and favour, I am ready with 
my arms and people to render any services that may be required 
of me or of the Afghan nation. As the British Government has 
declared that it will assist me in repelling any foreign enemy, 
so it is right and proper 
that Afghanistan should 
unite in the firmest man- 
ner and stand side by side 
with the British Govern- 
ment... . 

The interest and 
sympathy of the Gov- 
ernment of India 
stirred the Amir to 
such efforts, that, as 
the outcome of his 
initiative, he may be 
described as theactual 
founder of the army 
of Afghanistan. In 
place of the old feudal 
levies, with their vari- 
able allegiance, he 
called into being a 
force paid, created 
and controlled en- 
tirely by himself. 
When, under the 
terms of the Durand 
Convention, his sub- 
sidy was increased 
from twelve to eigh- 
teen lakhs, and the 
right to import muni- 
tions of war was con- 
ceded to him, he pro- 
ceeded to erect in his capital model workshops, 
factories and an arsenal, from which, with a weekly 
output of two guns, one -hundred and seventy-five 
rifles, and a varying quantity of ammunition, he in- 
tended to equip a million men, and to build up a 
reserve of five hundred rounds for each field-piece 
and five thousand rounds for every rifle. Although 
the million men standard was not reached, he did 
amass an immense stock of ordnance supplies- in 
Kabul, and imparted to the position of Afghanistan, 
for the first time in its history, an element of profound 
security. 

THE AMIR AS LAW-MAKER. 
By means of a perfected army Abdur Rahman 


His Highness Habib Ullah. 
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founded a military autocracy, but at the same time 
he had the wit to see that the continuation of such a 
form of government would be rendered more difficult 
as soon as the energies of his people were profitably 
occupied. The change has now taken place, for 
although the Afghans retain at the present time their 
old characteristics—their love of their own country and 
their hatred of alien races—through many years of 
peace and their intercourse, on the one hand, with the 
Russians, and in the other direction with India, they 
are liable to flock to the standard of the Amir less than 
they were. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that 
to-day Afghanistan reproduces the conditions of a 
settled country and possesses a population much more 
contented than that of a generation ago, the pene- 
. trating associations of 
prosperity having be- 
numbed the warlike 
instincts of the bulk 
of the people. Side 
by side, therefore, with 
his reorganisation of 
the army, Abdur Rah- 
man reformed the 
laws, improved the 
conditions of trade 
and revenue, and 
reared from amid the 
remains of the tribal 
system a civil ad- 
ministration. The 
laws which the Amir 
designed, together 
with their various 
modifications and 
amendments, now fill 
a dozen volumes. At 
the time every official, 
great and small, pos- 
sessed a manual 
signed and sealed by 
him; but, although 
his intentions were 
excellent, judicial 
corruption made 
evasion of the 
penalties neither difficult nor infrequent. 
METHODS OF BARBARISM. ‘ 
The condition of the Criminal Code was left 
untouched, and to-day there is no limit to its penal- 
ties. Torture is invariably applied, and men are still 
blown from guns, while penalties of equal brutality are 
exacted for comparatively trivial offences. Occa- 
sionally, too, a spirit of sheer barbarism distinguishes 
the justice which is dispensed, and in the fates which 
befell a robber and an over-zealous student of political 
affairs this is very plainly indicated. The former was 
a renegade official whose exploits had won for a 
mountain pass near Kabul an unenviable notoriety. 
Captured at length by the police, Abdur Rahman 
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determined to make an example of him. Upon the 
summit of the pass, 8,000 feet. above sea level, the 
Amir erected a flagstaff; from this was suspended 
an iron cage, and in the cage Abdur Rahman placed 
his quondam official—where he left him. 

The student had broken in upon a Durbar which 
Abdur Rahman was holding, with the declaration that 
the Russians were advancing to invade Afghanistan. 

“ The Russians are coming,” said the Amir ; “ then 
you shall be taken to the summit of yonder tower and 
shall have no food until you see them arrive.” 

From the first the condition of the revenue and the 
question of the currency attracted his attention, but 
the Amir’s attitude towards foreign trade was irregular 
and despotic. In a sense he was a Protectionist; but, 
while he modified existing taxes and improved their 
methods of collection, he interdicted trade with India 
and Russia. At the same time he established a mint 
in Kabul, and proceeded to replace by new tokens 
those hitherto in circulation. At a later date, when 
Abdur Rahman imported American minting-machinery 
and the services of an official from Calcutta, the 
Kabul mint possessed a capacity of 100,000 silver 
and copper tokens a day. 


THE. MANNER OF GOVERNMENT. 


These measures were the necessary and preliminary 
steps to any restoration of order in the State, and it 
was as well perhaps that the Amir began his task at 
the beginning. It was, however, upon the formation 
of a capable and permanent administration that 


he concentrated the greater part of his energies, 
and in any consideration of his reign it is the 
elaborate administrative machinery which he left 


behind that stands out most prominently. Unfor- 
tunately, in spite of high-sounding titles, the 
methods of the new system were regulated in many 
instances by the principles of the old. Yet, as con- 
trived by him, the civil administration represented 
the outward form of civilised government. It is 
not to be supposed that he was able to maintain it 
free from abuse. Spoliation and embezzlement have 
existed so long in the Orient that recourse to them 
has become second nature to every functionary. In 
Afghanistan each official, whether he were the pro- 
duct of the new order or a remnant of the old, was 
corrupt, and regarded abuse of office as the customary 
symbol of administrative power. The existence of 
such a state of affairs impaired the success of any 
attempt at reform, and although Abdur Rahman 
produced a fine array of departmental chiefs, pecula- 
tion was rife and disorders really unabated. In 
Oriental government the supreme and one propelling 
motive of the official classes is,the enhancement of 
their own interests, and although Abdur Rahman put 
a stop to the sale of public offices he could not con-. 
trol the disbursement and acceptance of bribes by 
which the award of such offices could be influenced. 
In ‘spite of inherent difficulties. the Amir achieved 
substantial success, simplifying.in the end the methods 
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of government procedure and improving the general 
condition of the country. In order to win respect for 
his laws he permitted a firm of silk merchants from 
Bombay to summon the Bibi Halima, his wife ; and 
he punished with amputation of the fingers any who 
defaced a Government ledger. 
THE DEATH OF ABDUR RAHMAN. ; 
Always alive to his own interests, Abdur Rahman 
was well aware of the significance of the development 
which he was effecting in the position of Afghanistan; 
and, while the dignity of the State grew from year to 
year, the Amir equally realised that his own import- 
ance was appreciating. For the first ten years of his 
reign he was an absorbed, silent worker, and his 
labours were characterised by foresight and _ self- 
reliance. All the measures—military, financial and 
administrative—calculated to enhance his name and 
to improve his State were pushed to completion in 
this period; but, once safely accomplished, and a 
certain national dignity secured to his country, so 
little did he consider himself beholden to the 
Government of India, that, by way of replying to 
the stoppage of certain supplies .of war materials 
by the Viceroy, he repudiated his subsidy, des- 
patched regiments to the frontier as an impudent 
precaution, and wrote over the head of the Viceroy 
a letter of complaint to Lord Salisbury, the Prime 
Minister of the day. This independence of action, 
refreshing to the historian, but troublesome to the 
Government to whose service the Amir was pledged, 
may be said to have described the second half of his 
reign, during which time his strenuous spirit no doubt 
lacked sufficient occupation to keep it from mischief. 
In any case, between 1890 and 1898 we find him 
pushing relations between Kabul and Calcutta to the 
verge of rupture through his patronage of certain 
fanatical spirits of the border, his indulgence in 
spiritual activities of a disturbing character, and the 
ostentatious expression of a note of truculent defiance 
at the time of the Tirah Campaign. The occasions 
for concern at Abdur Rahman’s attitude were less 
as the aged Amir approached the close of his life, 
relations " between Kabul and Calcutta being 
cemented by the warm regard which the Afghan 
ruler possessed for the Viceroy, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston. Before this friendship had had time to 
influence the course of border politics Abdur Rahman 
died, and it is impossible to deny that a figure of 
commanding ability and engaging interest disappeared 
from the stage of Central Asian politics amid expres 
sions of genuine regret. 
ACCESSION OF HABIB ULLAH. : 
The succeeding Amir- was not altogether an 
unknown quantity in India, as the late ruler had 
been compelled from reasons of health during his 
final years to transfer much of the administrative 
business of the State to younger shoulders. Habib 
Ullah therefore had acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the domestic affairs of the country ; and, as-he had 
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during the vo five years replaced his father at the 
weekly Durbar, ample opportunities had existed for 
forming an estimate of his character. A despot by 
inclination and the accident of environment, he filled 
his father’s ré/e with tolerance and patience, and the 
antic.pations of his people v:.c bright and encourag- 
ing. In a measure, too, the sum of his activities since 
his accession has realised these earlier expectations, 
although, so far as his relations with India have 


_extended, he has shown no inclination to confirm the 


dependence of his position. Inheriting from his father 
a State that had been created under the zgis, and 
through the indulgent offices, of successive Viceroys of 
India, pride of place propels him to regard himself 
no Jonger as a subject Prince, but prompts him to 
substitute for the old ties conditions of equality far 
removed from the principles of 1880. It remains 
to be seen whether Mr. Morley, as Secretary of 
State for. India, will admit the Amir to equal foot- 
ing with the Viceroy. To do so will play havoc 
with our prestige in Central Asia; but the difficulty 
of refusing the Amir’s right to an alliance, founded 
upon mutual obligation, is the greater by reason of 
the concluding clause of the Dane treaty, which 
recognises the Amir of Afghanistan as an independent 
King. Plain indication of the views which the Amir 
holds has been given at frequent intervals since his 
accession, and his manner at those times closely 
resembles the brusque disregard which the old Amir 
was accustomed upon occasion to manifest towards 
our requirements. In no way has this spirit of inde- 
pendence been displayed so openly as in his dealing 
with the independent tribes of the border zone, in his 
patronage of certain wandering fakirs objectionable 
to the Government of India, and in his reception and 
dismissai of the Dane Mission, Now that he is about 
to make atonement there is no need to dwell upon 
the derisive politeness with which he treated the many 
invitations to India which have been dispatched to 
Kabul, although it is difficult to believe that the Amir 
really thought that they disguised attempts to obtain 
more decided powers of control over his country. In 
point of fact they were framed with a view to establish- 
ing once again the fixed relationship which had 
terminated with the death of Abdur Rahman. While 
evading these overtures from the Government of 
India, Habib Ullah, at a full State Durbar in honour 
of a Mission of Condolence from the Viceroy, 
emphasised his intention of respecting the preju- 
dices of his father, and at the same time declared 
that the obligations of the father were not binding on 
the son. At this moment, however, Habib Ullah had 
already claimed Abdur Rahman’s right to an un- 
restricted importation of -arms, and begun to credit 
himself with the monthly instalments of his father’s 
subsidy. Under these circumstances, although there 


_was no need for any violent coercion of the ruler of 


Kabul, it was obvious that the reins between Kabul 
and Calcutta required to be tightened: and it has to 
be confessed that the process delayed the establish- 
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ment of any cordial understanding between the 
Government of India and the Amir of Afghanistan 
for at least a twelvemonth. 

THE DANE CONVENTION. 

Inveterate suspicion of foreign influence character- 
ises every aspect of Habib Ullah’s external policy ; 
and so frequently during 1901-04 did these doubts of 
our good faith imperil Anglo-Afghan relations, that 
at the close of 1904 action of a convincing nature was 
held to be essential, In an effort to determine an 
intolerable situation Mr. (now Sir) Louis Dane was 
sent as a special envoy to Kabul, when the questions 
of the Amir’s subsidy and powers in respect of the 
importation of arms were decided by confirming, as 
with Habib Ullah, the letter and spirit of the agree- 
ments which had existed between Abdur Rahman 
and the Government of India. Under the powers of 
this convention the Amir thus obtained—firrstly, the 
release of the arrears of subsidy, in all some 
£400,000 ; secondly, the continuation of the annual 
subsidy of eighteen lakhs of rupees ; thirdly, the right 
to an unrestricted importation of arms; and, lastly, 
recognition of himself as independent King of 
Afghanistan and its dependencies. It is not to be 
supposed that these substantial concessions were 
intended to be awarded without adequate return ; but 
the Amir conceded nothing, although sending his 
son Inayat Ullah Khan as the chief of a mission of 
honour to greet Lord Curzon. The position of 
affairs as between Kabul and Calcutta, therefore, 
stands to-day almost precisely where it was left by the 
death of the late Amir in rgo1, save that in certain 
salient particulars—notably the question ‘of the 
Mohmand border—this lapse of five years has 
seriously aggravated the causes at issue. 

OUR REQUIREMENTS, 

To-day there are so many points to be considered 
in our relations with Afghanistan that it is perhaps of 
interest to recall those that are of chief importance. 
Broadly speaking, our wants may be said to fall under 
two heads :— 

(1) Those that are the concomitant of our respon- 
sibilities in respect of the territorial integrity of 
Afghanistan. 

(2) Those that have arisen locally through political 
misunderstanding. 

In connection with the first it must be understood, 
however, that our requirements at the present time 
are only the logical complement of that protection 
by which we shield Afghanistan from foreign aggres- 
sion, If, in the future, we are to continue. to give 
practical effect to the letter, as well as to the spirit, 
of our engagements with the Amir, the facilities to 
enable us to do so should be provided. So long as 
we are denied the possession of any points of. van- 
tage in Afghanistan itself nothing but misfortune can 
be expected to accrue from an arrangement which 
expects us to safeguard the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan from points five hundred miles distant, 
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without the meays for rapid communication and in 
the absence of an efficient Afghan army. It is most 
desirable, therefore, that the system of strategic 
railways now existing on the Indian frontier should 
be prolonged to Kabul and Kandahar, a telegraph 
service established between Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, 
‘ Mazar-i-Sharif and India, and the reorganisation of the 
army under British officers permitted. Of course, none 
of these important developments can be carried out 
without the assent of the Amir, and it is hardly necessary 
to point out that the Imperial Government, desirous 
of securing his benevolent co-operation in the reali- 
sation of measures designed solely for the benefit of 
Afghanistan, approaches the question in an indulgent 
and amicable spirit. - In this direction, moreover, it 
is of use to say that the opposition to these schemes 
is confined almost entirely to the Court party in 
Kabul, whose anti-foreign prejudices are imbibed from 
the teachings of the muéd/ahs, at once a curse and a 
power in the land, and the most enduring menace to 
our influence which the country contains. Although 
obdurate to these suggestions, Habib Ullah has none 
the less made known his intention of falling back 
upon the support of the Government of India in the 
event of defeat. As such a contingency is likely to 
happen at the outset of any war with a foreign Power, 
the folly of his intolerance of foreign supervision is 
the greater, because the maéériel of the Afghan army 
is excellent, and its good qualities could be enhanced 
easily and quickly by judicious training under 
British officers. 

The features of the second category are ypon a 
different plane to those of the first. They are con- 
cerned in the main with the Amir’s interference with 
overland and interprovincial trading caravans from 
India, with his control of the Mohmand border tribes, 
and his perpetuation of Abdur Rahman’s regulations 
against the use of the railhead at New Chaman. No 
one of these questions, however, is beyond adjust- 
ment, and their disappearance possibly may be 
anticipated at the present time. 


THE AMIR’S DOMESTIC POLICY. 


If there has been any note of uncertainty in the 
foreign policy of the Amir, it is of interest to reflect 
that since ascending the throne Habib Ullah’s 
domestic policy has been remarkably benevolent. 
Abuses in the collection of ocfrot have been remedied, 
certain taxes abolished, and, to give an impetus 
to trade in Afghanistan itself, merchants are now per- 
mitted to obtain advances from the Kabul Treasury 
on proper security—a concession very greatly appre- 
ciated, as it enables traders to evade the usurious 
rates of interest levied by Hindu money-lenders. 
Clemency of a striking description, too, has been dis- 
played by issuing invitations to return to Afghanistan 
to those members of the tribal families who were 
frightened out of the country by the measures of 
Abdur Rahman. Very possibly this generosity is a 
species of political charity intended to spread the good 
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name of the new ruler and to impress the Govern. 
ment of India, but it is at least a revelation of the 
changes occasioned by the establishment of a stable 
government and the formation of a bureaucracy. The 
existence of this latter, an evolution from the unques- 
tioned despotism of his predecessor, has brought about 
the creation of a supreme council, known as the Durbar 
Shahi, to which the more important officials belong, 
and a more popular assembly described as the 
Khawanin Mulkhi. Three classes—certain Sirdars ag 
belonging to the Royal House; the Khans, as the 
representatives of the country ; and the Mullahs—find 
the members for these bodies, while the details of the 
civil administration now embrace a Board of Trade, 
with which the Caravan Department and the Customs 
are affiliated; Bureaux of Justice and Police ; Offices 
of Records, Public Works, Posts and Communications; 
Departments of Education and Medicine as a separate 
organisation, and a Board of Treasury, divided into 
four departments of Revenue and Expenditure— 
northern, southern, eastern, and western—in connec- 
tion with which there are a State Treasury and a 
Private Treasury. The State Treasury, controlled by 
a State Treasurer and Councillors of the Exchequer, 
renders daily statements of revenue and expenditure, 
which, countersigned by the heads of the depart- 
ments concerned, are submitted every evening to 
the Amir. The Private Treasury is occupied solely 
with the revenues of the Royal Family. Under the 
military administration are grouped, besides the army, 
militia and the tribal levies, all departments con- 
cerned in the manufacture of war material and the 
industries associated with each. At the same time, 
the workmen employed in these undertakings, and all 
foreigners whose services are retained by the Amir, 
come within its jurisdiction, Payments in connection 
with the military administration are made monthly, 
but civil disbursements are tendered annually, or, in 
certain exceptions, bi-yearly. 

The following division of business is usually 
observed: Mondays and Thursdays are devoted to 
postal despatches and to questions of finance; Tues- 
day is occupied with the affairs of the War Depart 
ment ; Wednesday is allotted to the general business 
of the State, when public as well as private Durbars 
are held; Friday is observed as a religious holiday, 
while on Saturday the Amir sits as a Court of Final 


Appeal, and Sunday is reserved for general inspection - 


duties. 
A SPIRITUAL PASTOR AND MASTER. 

Unlike his father, Habib Ullah takes but little 
interest in military affairs, preferring to be regarded 
as the director of things ‘spiritual. Even Abdur 
Rahman, who accepted the title Zia-ul-Millat-wud-din 


—Light of the Nation and Religion—found himself 


sorely pressed by Kabul fanaticism, but his successor, 


too weak to head the current and too zealous 4 


Mahommedan to question the teaching of the 


mullahs, has disclosed a subserviency to priestly con 


trol which has reacted with unfortunate results upon 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


his relations with the Government of India. With 
the connivance of the late Hadda Mullah—a frontier 
firebrand of the most pernicious type—he was 
installed with special honours as Siraj-ul-Millat-wud- 
din—Lamp of the Congregation and the Faith—while 
upon a later occasion, at the instance of the Head 
Mullah in Kabul, he divorced three of his seven wives, 
citing with extreme unction the mandate of the 
Mahommedan religion which forbids a true believer 
to maintain more than four. The wish to observe the 
very letter of Moslem doctrine, however, was to carry 
him to the length of forbidding the use of gold laces, 
embroidered shoes, bright handkerchiefs, and 
jewellery among men, and of ordering the white, pic- 
turesque street cloaks of his feminine subjects to be 
dyed kharki, mustard yellow, or slate. The active 
force behind these manifestations of intolerance in the 
Amir is his bigoted brother, the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Sirdar Nazr Ullah Khan, who has become a Hays, 
or repeater of the Koran, and is also an /timad-ud- 
dowlah, or “Confidence of the State.” With Nazr 
Ullah are allied all the forces of the Kabul priesthood, 
than whom there is no more bigoted sect throughout 
the Mahommedan world. In fact the real rulers of the 
people are the priests, and the great division of the 
State lies between two sects of Mahommedans, the 
Sunnis and the Shiahs. All Afghans are Sunnis, and 
Nazr Ullah Khan, through his brother the Amir, over 
whom he has obtained a pronounced ascendency, is 
their leader, It will be seen, therefore, that anti- 
foreign prejudices are centred in a powerful faction of 
the Kabul Court. 
AT THE KABUL COURT. 

It was from Sirdar Nazr Ullah Khan and the Bibi 
Halima, the widow of Abdur Rahman, that the 
opposition to Habib Ullah’s accession emanated, and 
for months their intrigues occupied his attention. 
Ultimately, in order to safeguard his own interests, 
Habib Ullah was compelled to confine the widow of 
Abdur Rahman to one of the Royal palaces, and to 
dismiss his brother on a tour of military inspection. 
Family dissension is not an unusual feature of the 
domestic environment of Oriental potentates, and that 
of the Amir is no exception. Certainly a wide circle of 
dependents batten upon his indulgence, and the most 
outrageous of many acts of imposition came from his 
own sister, who, since her husband had incurred the 
Amir’s displeasure, had fled to India. This lady, 
trading upon the manifesto which the Amir issued at 
the time of his accession, sent by way of greetin 
verse from the Koran sealed with her cypher. The 
Amir replied with permission for them to return to: 
Kabul, and despatched a gift of 30,000 rupees for the 
expenses of a journey which the lady never had pro- 
posed to take, 

Unlike his father, who knew when and. where to 
modify his objections to foreign influence, Habib 
Ullah regards all foreigners with contempt.; but his 
aversion is a little singular, and, if due to innate sus- 
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icion of our good faith, it is desirable to explain that 
Be has never suffered at our hands. His prejudice 
against Western innovations does not, however, carry 
bim to the length of avoiding European dress, and on 
State occasions the Amir is resplendent in a scarlet 
coat, richly embroidered with gold lace, white cloth 
trousers and white gloves. For headgear he has an 
astrakhan ‘hat ‘decorated with a large diamond star, 
and sports a gold belt, jewelled sword, and gold 
shoulder-straps surmounted with diamonds. In semi- 
state the Amir is seen in a black uniform, faced with 
revers of braid and ornamented with astrakhan cuffs, 
black cloth trousers, and patent leather knee-boots. 
The cap, belt, sword and shoulder-straps alone remain 
unaltered. At other times Habib Ullah cuts a 
curious figure in a short black coat and vest, tweed 
knickerbockers, stockings, and low shoes, or, if in 
private audience with a European, a black frock-coat 
and a single-breasted waistcoat, grey trousers, and 
patent boots. In the completion of either costume 
he favours a white, turn-down collar, a white shirt, 
and a stiff butterfly tie, which it is the privilege of his 
secretary to adjust. 


SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 


Born at Samarkand in 1872, Habib Ullah is smaller 
in stature and much sallower than his father, to whom 
he bears a marked resemblance. He wears his 
clothes with clumsy dignity, and is evidently par- 
ticular about their cut, finish and condition. He is 
already inclined to stoutness, but the heaviness of 
his features is concealed in part by a beard and 
moustache, In conversation his face lights with an 
engaging smile, but he has great reserve of manner, 
and not unusually wears an air of abstraction or pre- 
occupation. His knowledge of our language is 
meagre, and he understands English better than he 
speaks it. In every way milder than his father, who 
was as quick to read character as he was to resent 
injury, the discernment, judgment, and courage of the 
older man are wanting in the son, although the two 
share in common a certain grimness of humour. 
This faculty occasionally manifests itself in unexpected 
directions, as was lately disclosed to the Amir’s chief 
body servant, Ahmed Rashid. This worthy, whose duty 
it is to take care of the Royal wardrobe, was becoming 
neglectful, when one morning Habib Ullah noticed a 
black scorpion, whose sting is unusually agonising, in 
a boot that he had been aboutto puton. Summoning 
Ahmed to his side, the Amir complained that the boot 
pinched his foot, and ordered the servant to stretch it 
by drawing it on his foot. The pain of the bite was 
not the more readily forgotten from the fact that 
nothing of much consequence could be done to relieve 
it. Incidents of this description tend to make service 
in the Royal household somewhat ofa trial ; but even 
in the harem his playfulness is found to conceal a 
pointed barb. The Amir recently dispensed with the 
services of a Euro medical attendant who was 
specially detailed to his Court by the Viceroy of India, 
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Shortly after this officer's departure from Afghanistan 
Habib Ullah was visited by an attack of his old 
enemy—gout. The seizure, an unusually sharp one, 
was protracted, and brought many sleepless nights to 
the august sufferer. The Aakims—i.e., the native 
practitioners —had bled their patient, but the fever and 
inflammation were not appreciably relieved by these 
efforts, when the Shahgassi, the Court Chamberlain, 
heard of the arrival of an Indian hospital assistant, 
who, with little actual knowledge, but great assump- 
tion, had travelled to Kabul with a view to 
setting himself up in practice there. At the request 
of the Shahgassi this man prepared a very potent 
sleeping - draught for the Amir, containing in 
proper proportion the correct ingredients, but calcu- 
lated to serve for several days. Returning post-haste 
to the couch of the Amir, the Shahgassi gave the 
medicine to Habib Ullah, who, with his customary 
mistrust of foreigners, administered half the contents 
of the bottle to some servant, comforting tiie man with 
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the remark that if Allah were on the side of the 
infidel no harm would result. 

A few days passed, when the hospital assistant was 
summoned to the Hindakki Palace, and at the same 
time warned that the gout had run its course, and that 
the condition of the Amir had consequently improved, 
Rejoiced to find that his preparation had been § 
efficacious, he was awaiting his reward when the.Amir 
suddenly produced the remaining half of the mixture, 

“One half of this,” said Habib Ullah, exposing the 
bottle to the affrighted gaze of the hospital assistant, 
“has killed my servant Abdul ; the other half, by the 
grace of Allah, has been preserved. Drink, and may 
your sleep be sound!” 

The unfortunate man, presented with no alternative, 
obeyed, and would, no doubt, have suffered a similar 
fate to that of the Amir’s servant if a European work. 
man in the Amir’s service, and present at the Durbar, 
had not, with great presence of mind, administered 
an emetic, Ancus HAMILTON, 
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The European Contortionists, 


Thanks to a policy of Alliances and Friendships, these gentlemen find 
themselves in solid but extremely uncomfortable positions, 
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What about the Lords? 


Various Speculations Collected by a Lounger in the Lobby. 


URING the whole of last month the precincts 
of Parliament House, Westminster, have been 
full of strange and unaccustomed figures, 

Peers have been swept up from the remotest parts of 
the kingdom and huddled into the House of Lords 
—to many one of the most unfamiliar places in 
London. Bishops in their quaint gaiters, looking like 
grotesque survivals from an earlier and less graceful 
world, fluttered in and out of the Lobby. It was like 
a great drive when the coverts are full of birds just 
before the guns begin to shoot, and to some at least 
of the loiterers in the Lobby the analogy seemed 
exact in more ways than one. 

‘There is no place in the whole Empire so interest- 
ing at such times of political crisis as the outer Lobby, 
which lies midway between the Lords and Commons. 
Here, in this neutral ground, to which, if you are not 
a Suffragette, admission is gained by any one who 
alleges that he wishes to meet any member of Parlia- 
ment whose name he may happen to remember, you 
can sit or stand watching, as from. some enchanted 
coign of vantage, the ebb and flow of politics and 
politicians. Munisters hurry from the Commons to 
the Lords. Bishops and Peers stroll through on 
their way from the debates. A miscellaneous but 


ever-shifting crowd, chiefly of men, stand on either 
side of the barriers that guard the entrance to 


the inner Lobby of the House of Commons. 
From time to time Members emerge in obedience to 
the summons-of some constituent, and the sonorous 
voice of the policeman is heard summoning the man 
from the waiting throng. Most of the comfortable 
seats are occupied by people waiting patiently for 
their chance in the Gallery or for the appearance of 
some belated legislator. Around the marble statues 
of Lord Russell, Lord Granville, Lord Iddesleigh, 
and Mr. Gladstone there is a ceaseless but subdued 
murmur of many voices. Down the spacious passages 
that lead from the outer Lobby to the Lords, to the 
Commons, and to the refreshment bar, the question 
of the hour is being discussed by little knots of eager 
politicians. The whole atmosphere is electric with 
the conscious approach of a coming storm. 

Last month the Lobby was more interesting than 
ever. For usually there is only one centre of political 
activity. ‘The House of Lords for three-fourths of the 
session is an extinct volcano. But last month the 
Upper Chamber was a crater in full eruption. There 
were at times nearly half the total number of Peers 
entitled to sit in Parliament actually in their places. 
And they kept it up hour after hour, night after night, 
working as hard as if they had been washerwomen 
under the sign “ mangling doge here.” They were as 
busy as bees—these medizeval survivals, and there was 
such a naive unconsciousness of their Rip van 


Winkleism that it was almost pathetic. On the other 
side of the Lobby the House of Commons toiled 
away at the task of Sis) phus, passing Bill after Bill in 
the sure and certain belief that they would meet their 
doom in another place. And by some curious coinci- 
dence the Tory minority waned in the Commons as 
it waxed in the Lords, until the Opposition could 
hardly muster up men enough to carry on a decent 
debate. 

In the Lobby I had many opportunities of discuss- 
ing with various notables the all-engrossing question, 
What about the Lords? No one seemed to know 
what their Lordships would do, least of all the Peers 
themselves. The Liberals were most unfortunate in 
being deprived of the services of the Lord Chancellor, 
who was laid up the whole month by a malady which, 
although primarily due to indigestion, ultimately 
threatened trouble to a more vital organ. If the 
absence of their leader wa: a disadvantage to the 
small band of two score and ten Liberal Peers, the 
presence of their leader was hardly less disadvan- 
tageous to the Tories. Lord Lansdowne can usually 
lead his flock into the fold in quiet times, when the 
Tory wethers follow their Tityrus without a bleat. 
But Tityrus playing on his reed is not of much use 
when the occasion demands the energy of a cowboy 
rounding up a mob of cattle on a ranch. The mob 
of Peers at Westminster did not know their leader. 
They ravelled themselves up into bunches, and it 
required the frequent intervention of Lord St. 
Aldwyn, the occasional remonstrance of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and the never-ceasing admonition of the 
Primate to get them into any kind of order. They 
succeeded in turning the Education Bill inside out; 
but would they stick to their guns? And if they did, 
what then ? 

Said one’ Minister: “ I ask for nothing better than 
that they should. Let them mangle the Education 
Bill, throw out the Plural Voting Bill and the Land 
Bill, and mutilate the Trades Dispute Bill. ‘Then the 
most reluctant of our party would be compelled to 
see that the issue was raised, and that there is no 
way of escape from a fight to a finish.” 

“ Humph!” said another, “ that is all very heroic. 
But why should we throw away the biggest majority 
the Liberals have ever had merely to fight the ‘Lords ? 
What the Liberals must do, at any cost, is to keep 
the present Parliament going for six years. At the 
end of that time, when we have passed the legislation . 
the people are clamouring for, then we can go to the 
country, if you like, on the Lords—but not till then.” 

“ What is the use of the biggest majority on record 
in the House of Commons,” retorts a third; “if it is 
to be permanently neutralised by a solid Tory 
majority in the House of Lords? If you are afraid 
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to fight the Lords, they will be encouraged to reject 
every Liberal Bill you send up Year after year will 
pass, and nothing will be done. Then, discredited 
and disgraced, the Liberals will be forced to dissolve, 
and in that dissolution the Party will disappear.” 

“ There is not much fight on our side,” said another 
prominent Liberal. ‘There are at least one hundred 






































i Vatinhaaer Castle, } 
The Peers’ Shaving Saloon. 


“Are you the next? Tuke a seat, I’ve nearly finished 
with this gentleman.” 


THE BARBER: 


Members who would not be re-elected if there were 
another election. We shall never have such a big 
The Peers know full 


majority as we have to-day. 
well that if they can force us to dissolve, the Tories 
will be much stronger in the next House of Commons 


than they are to-day, Hence they are not indisposed 
to try it on. If the worst comes to the worst the 
party cannot be worse off than it is to-day, and the 
odds are it will be much better off. The temptation 
to play pitch and toss is very great when it is a game 
of ‘ Heads I win and tails you lose.’” 

“T would rather have a majority of 70,” said a 
Radical M.P., “and no House of Lords, than one of 
270-with this Old Man of the Sea on our shoulders. 
But how are we to get rid of the House of Lords? 
It is easy to talk. It is very difficult to do.” 

“The fundamental difficulty,” replied another 
Member, “is not in the strength of the Lords, but 
in the hopeless division of opinion among the 
Liberals. There are amongst us three schools of 
thought, if thought it may be called where so little 
hard thinking has been done. There are, first, the 
Single Chamber men, who, although a dwindling rem- 
nant, still exist, and- will have to be reckoned with. 
Some of them, like Mr. S-—, for instance ”—naming 
a stalwart Radical sitting near—“ would fight their 
hardest against any scheme for creating a Sehate or 
for reforming the House of Lords, on the ground that 
the present Upper House is the nearest approach to 
a nullity among Upper Chambers. Secondly, there 
are the moderate reformers, who want in some way or 
other to reform the House of Lords. They are 
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furiously opposed by most Radicals, who hold that it 
is impossible to reform the House of Lords without 
strengthening it, and as it will, after the most drasti¢ _ 
reformation, remain essentially Conservative, the 
state of things will be worse than the first. The ‘i 
section would abolish the House of Lords altogether, 
and replace it by a Senate. They have against them 
the comparative novelty of the idea and the fact that 
there is no general agreement amongst themselves 
as to how the new Senate is to be constituted. Some 
would have it elected, like the French Senate, ona 
strictly democratic basis, the same electors voting 
in larger constituencies under some system of pro- 
portional representation. Others would have it a 
purely nominated small body of notables, while 
others again would have it composed partly of 
nominated and partly of ex officio members, with a 
certain proportion of persons returned by secondary 
elections. We are all at sixes and sevens, and there 
is no one who has thought the subject out sufficiently 
for any leader to say in what direction the rank and 
file are prepared to march.” 

“The probability is,” said another observer, “ that 
we shall muddle through in the habitual old muddling 
way. If the Lords force a fight, it will not be a fight 
toa finish. Far from it. It will only be a fight for 
limiting their veto, or for impairing in some other 
way their power for mischief. As for any of our 
present Ministers being prepared with a great scheme 
for reconstructing the constitutional machine by 
giving us a really effective democratic Senate instead 
of the present semi-paralytic anachronism of a Legis- 
lature, which practically disappears when the Tories 
are in power, and operates as a dead brake whenever 
the Liberals come into power-~you may dismiss that 
notion at once. One or two Ministers in the Cabinet 
may be prepared to advocate such a policy. But the 
rest of their colleagues would not hear of it.” 

“ The forward fighting men,” said another, “ who 
are very few, and are equally recruited from the 
Liberal Imperialists and the pro-Boer sections, would 
dissolve Parliament the moment the Lords destroyed 
the legislation of the year. They would declare that 
the existence of the Lords reduced representative, 
government to a farce, that the country must give the 
Liberals a mandate for a Bill suspending the exercise 
of the veto by the Peers until the necessary legislation 
has been passed reconstituting the Upper House of 
a democratic basis, and that when the country h 
returned a majority pledged to the reform of - 
House of Lords, C.-B. should refuse to continue if 
office unless the King would promise to create as 
Peers as might be required to carry the Bill throu 
the House of Lords. On such an issue there are 
Ministers and Members who would have no obje 
to hold a General Election next month. But they 
in the minority, and the majority both in the Cabinet 
and out of it does not.want a fight with the Lords, — 

“ And that is just the reason why there is such 
imminent probability of a fight with the Lords 
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WHAT ABOUT THE LORDS? 


When both sides are spoiling for a fight neither side 
cares to begin. But when one side plainly funks a 
fight, the other is very apt to try it on. That is the 
danger here. The Lords ‘know that the Unionists 
can never be worse off than they are in the present 
House of Commons. They have persuaded them- 
selves, thanks to the London Borough Elections, that 
there is a great reaction in their favour in the consti- 
tuencies, and they cannot forget that at the General 
Election of 1895 the electorate approved their action 
in throwing out the Home Rule Bill, which had been 
passed by a House with a popular mandate from the 
previous General Election. If they can assert them- 
selves once more, they will establish their authority 
and create a precedent that would warrant their 
House setting at defiance the verdict of any future 
General Election.” 

“ Admitted,” said a cool observer. “From a 
political point of view, if the Peers wish to strike a 
blow at democratic government, they have their 
best chance just now. But although it may seem 
a paradox, it is probably because the House of Lords 
is so much under the domination of the ecclesiastics 
that they may evade a contest. Suppose that the 
Education Bill is lost. What will happen? The 
West Riding judgment may or may not be affirmed 
in the House of Lords. If it is affirmed, the Church 
will have to pay the whole cost of denominational 
teaching out of its own pocket. Whether it is 
affirmed or not, the Welsh county councils will refuse 
to levy rates for any such purpose. The Education 
Department is in the hands of the author of the 
Education Bill. Mr. Birrell will only be human if he 
were to use his immense authority in order to make 
the burden of carrying on the existing system very 
onerous for the clergy. Much may be done to render 
the responsibility of maintaining school buildings, etc., 
in good repair much more serious than it is to-day. 
In a thousand ways the clergy can be made to feel 
that all things have their price, and if they insist upon 
the luxury of throwing out the Education Bill they 
will have to pay for it, and that right smartly. It is 
because of this consideration there is good hope of a 
compromise which on purely political grounds would 
be rejected.” 

“ We are in a deadlock anyway,” remarked another 
outsider. ‘“ The Education Act of 1902 was blocked 
by Passive Resistance. The Education Bill of 1906 
would be equally blocked by Passive Resistance if it 
passed without allowing for the conscientious scruples 
of the Sacerdotalists. There would be 40,000 Passive 
Resisters on the Catholic and Anglican side if the Bill 
passed as it left the House of Commons. The fact 
is that neither party is strong enough to do more than 
embarrass and neutralise the other. In England 
there are twe nations, not one. And so leng as you 
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persist in trying to legislate on the assumption that 
there is only one nation in England you will hope 
lessly come to grief. Roundhead and Cavalier, 
Nonconformist and Churchman, they have different 
ideals of what constitutes the State, and different con-. 
victions as to the nature of the Church. Whatever 
satisfies one will madden the other. The quarrel 
between Lords and Commons roughly produces the 
old divisions of the Ciyil War. And there is no way 
out save a compromise. _ Even if the Lords were 
beaten, the problem would remain.” 

“Yes, Justso,” said a Secularist. “Compromise: 
the Education Bill itself is a compromise. What is 
the use of Nonconformists protesting against conces- 
sions to denominationalism, while they are establish- 
ing and endowing undenominationalism in all the 
State schools? To a Sacerdotalist undenominational- 
ism is denominational. Cowper-Templeism is as 
much a sectarian creed as Roman Catholicism. Pull 
Devil, pull baker—it is the Secularist who will win. 
Let the fight go on. When Bishops and Noncon- 
formists have reached the ultimate of the Kilkenny 
cats, the British public in sheer disgust will fall back 
upon the only logical and just solution, of confining 
the State to a strictly secular cursiculum, in which, 











Morning Leader.) (Nov. a. 


Tue Curtpren: “ Instead of talking so much about Religion, why don’t 
you do something for our Education?” 


however, definite moral instruction will hold a con- 
spicuous place.” 

So in the spacious lobbies and passages of the 
Palace at Westminster rages the wordy war. It seems 
as if there was nothing but confusion in the babel 
of tongues. And now that the Primate is down with 
influenza, who can say what may happen? 


A LoUNGER IN THE LoBBy. 











The Next Wonder of the World: 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY OUTDONE: 


T seems as if M. Santos Dumont will succeed in 
wiping out the frontiers of the world about the 
same time as telepathy will emerge from the 

experimental stage and become the universal medium 
of communication between man and man. ‘This pre- 
diction will be scoffed at by those who until the other 
day derided the notion of wireless telegraphy. But 
those who know what has already been achieved will 
be quite prepared for the advent of this latest wonder 
of the world, 


I—THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
ZANCIGS. 

Telepathy from the subconscious mind has for 
years past been constantly employed by the present 
writer for the transmission, or rather for the’ feception, 
of news without the intervention of the ordinary 
channels of sense. The difficulty of working with the 
subconscious mind is that its consciousness is rarely 
conterminous with that of the physical consciousness ; 
it ignores much that to us appears important, and in 
chronicling facts it is most embarrassingly indifferent 
to conditions of time. 

These are, however, but the obstacles, the inevitable 
difficulties which baffle and tantalise the investigator 


in any unknown field, What has been demonstrated, 
times without numbzr, is that friends at a distance of 
hundreds of miles can and do transmit to me, by the 
agency of automatic handwriting, the. most secret 


thoughts and confidences of their hearts. They are 
not conscious of the use which their subconscious self 
is making of my hand. But they cannot deny the 
extraordinary acturacy with which time and ayain 
the contents of their inmost minds have been communi- 
cated to me. If I had had time for the patient and 
prolonged experimenting necessary for the elucidation 
of. the laws governing the telepathic transmission of 
thought, I think that I should long ere this have 
discovered how to hitch the telepathic current on to 
the physical consciousness, and to shut off from the 
recipient the more potent, subtle and confusing 
vibrations which appear to be set up by the sub- 
consciousness, 
TELEPATHY FROM THE SUBCONSCIOUS MIND. 

My experience has, however, sufficed to prove to 
me that, providing that two minds are in tune, mind 
can transmit thought to mind instantaneously over 
distances of hundreds and thousands of miles, There 
are plenty of errors in transmission, flaws and imper- 
fections in the telepathic process. But the fact that 
mind can and does transmit thought to mind 
across vast spaces without the agency of any wire 
or electrical instrument whatever is to be almost 
as well established as the fact that there is 
a postal system, and that a letter dropped into a 
pillar-box in the street, with a penny stamp upon 


THE FUTURE OF TELEPATHY. 


it, will be delivered in the course of the next day 
to any address within a radius of three hundred 
miles. But my experiments have hitherto been 
entirely confined to the receipt of messages from the 
subconscious mind of the transmitter, who was not 
conscious at the time that the subliminal part of him 
was communicating to me his ideas, his hopes, his 
fears, or his actual experiences. 
CAN THE CONSCIOUS MIND TELEPATH? 

I have, however, always believed that it would be 
possible to make the physical consciousness as recep- 
tive and as communicative as the subconsciousness, 
Hence, when the manager of the Alhambra invited 
me to witness the performance of Madame and 
M. Zancig, who claimed to have two minds and but 
a single thought, I gladly responded to the invitation, 
and was abundantly rewarded by what I saw. For 
nearly twenty years the Psychical Research Society 
has been laboriously grubbing for evidence of the 
possibility of telepathy. In the long array of their 
published “ Proceedings” there is much space devoted 
to the account of experiments conducted under their 
auspices, which go to suggest the possibility that 
under very favourable conditions it is possible for 
one person to receive and to record, for the most 
part with very considerable percentage of error, 
messages conveyed to him direct from the mind of 
another. I am tolerably familiar with the literature 
of telepathy. I say without hesitation that the Zancigs 
at the Alhambra Music-hall give a more conclusive 
demonstration of the power of telepathy than is to be - 
found in all the literature of the subject. And what 
adds to the marvel is that this demonstration takes 
place, not in the quiet seclusion of a private room, 
but in the atmosphere of a great music-hall, crowded 
with men and women laughing, talking, smoking, and 
drinking. 

WHAT THE ZANCIGS DEMONSTRATE. 

After seeing the Zancigs at the Alhainbra, I called 
upon them by invitation at their own rooms, and” 
subsequently invited them to lunch at my house, 
5, Smith Square. On each of the two occasions om 
which I experimented with them in private, the results _ 
were the same as those to be witnessed by anybody 
at the Alhambra. The only difference was that at 
the experiments in private I had ample opportunity 
to impose conditions which rendered fraud or trickery 
impossible. : ; 

Mr. and Mrs, Zancig are Danes, of about oa 


‘years of age, who speak the English language with — 


ease and accuracy. They were brought up together 
as boy and girl in the same village in Denmark, they 
were confirmed at the same church, and after they 


grew up they entered the service of the same employers — 


—the one as a clerk, the other as a govern 
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THE Next WoNnDER OF THE WORLD. 


the United States. Nineteen years ago they married, 
and in the intimacy of their domestic life they dis- 
covered that they were so much in harmony and 
sym ipathy one with the other, that Mrs. Zancig often 
read her husband’s thoughts before he expressed 
them by word or writing. Marvelling at this, Mr. 


Zancig made a series of experiments which convinced - 


hin: that he could, by thinking intently upon any- 
thing, impress a picture of that thing on the 
impressionable and receptive mind of Mrs. Zancig. 
When he thought red, she saw the air around her 
grow lurid; when he fixed his mind on green, she 
saw green ; when he thought of a rose, she saw the 
rose, and so forth. But while he could transmit his 
thought to her, and often did so unintentionally, he 
could most easily impress her by thinking intently 
of a definite object. On the other hand, she could 
rarely, if at all, impress his mind, think she never so 
intently. 
WHAT THEY CLAIM. 


After some years they decided to submit themselves 
to the ordeal of a public demonstration. But being 
practical-minded Danes, much more intent upon 
making a living than upon solving scientific pro- 
blems, they made no claim to the power of tele- 
pathy. They preferred to leave the secret of how 
they did it to the speculations of a puzzled audience. 
Better that people should imagine it was a clever 
trick, and come again and again to find it out, than 
that they should accept it as telepathy, and think no 
more about it than they do of the telephone. So 
the Zancigs for four years did well for themselves on 
the platform of the American variety show, and as they 
made no claim to be other than the ordinary fakirs 
and jugglers of those places of entertainment, no one 
appears to have taken any trouble to investigate their 
extraordinary powers. 


WHAT THEY DO AT THE ALHAMBRA, 


At last, after making a tour of the world, the 
Zancigs came to London and made their bow to the 
Alhambra audience. I went to see them in company 
with Mr,Sinnett and two other friends keenly interested 
in the investigation of psychical phenomena. This is 
what we saw, When their turn is called, Madame 
Zancig and her husband come upon the stage. Behind 
them is a simple drop-scene. In front of this, close 
to the footlights, in the middle of the stage Madame 
Zancig takes her stand, holding a piece of chalk by 
the side of a slate mounted upon a stand. After a 
few words of explanation to the effect that they claim 
nothing and do not understand how it is done them- 
selves, Mr. Zancig appeals to anyone in the audience 
to give him any article, name, or number, as he goes 
through the hall, and Madame Zancig will instantly 
describe .it or write it upon the slate. He then steps 
off the stage and begins to circulate through the 
audience, Instantly all kinds of articles are pressed 
upon him, A card-case, a watch, a knife, a match- 
box, a seal—all these articles are named by the wife 


on the stage as soon as they are shown to agpicng 
amid the audience. Mr. Zanci does no not face 

wife ; he is for the most part with back towards 

her, looking intently at the yond: which are i 
to him by the people in the pit or the stalls. 

Then he asks for names and numbers, Men 
a series of numbers on a card, show it to Mr. 
and instantly the wife chalks the numbers down upon 
the slate in their proper order. Sometimes she makes 
a mistake, confusing 3 for 8, and sometimes getting 6 
or 9 inverted as 9 or 6. But as a rule she does not 
even make those mistakes. Strings of figures hastily 
scribbled in the distant gallery, and deciphered with 
difficulty by Mr. Zancig as he stoops down to read 
the figures, are written out without hesitation by 
Madame Zancig in a clear, bold hand before the eyes 
of the whole audience. Mr. Zancig is never for more 
than a moment in the same place. He is here and 
there and everywhere, rushing about from one part of 
the house to the other. Articles are thrust into his 
hand one after the other, and sometimes his wife 
describes them before he himself has quite realised 
what they are. The longest strings of numbers, the 
most outlandish foreign rames, are written out on 
the slate. The only difficu!ty appears to arise when 
the Danes are embarrassed by the difference between 
English spelling and English pronunciation. 

MR. SINNETT’S CHEQUE. 

After this kind of thing had been going on for 
fifteen or twenty minutes the door of our box was 
flung open, and Mr; Zancig jumped in. “Give me 
something,” he cried; “anything you like—a bank- 
note or what you please.” Mr. Zancig was in a state 
of great tension. We were in the farthest box from 
the stage, on Madame Zancig’s right hand. Being 
thus adjured, Mr. Sinnett hurriedly rummaged through 
his pocket-book and produced a blank cheque. Mr. 
Zancig bent over the ledge of the box, his face not 
turned towards the stage, but his eyes intent on the 
cheque. “What is this?” “ A draft.” “How much is 
it filled up for?” “It is blank, not filled up at all.” 
“What is its number?” And there and then that 
marvellous woman wrote up with absolute accuracy 
and without a moment’s hesitation figure after figure 
until the right number was written on the slate ! 


IMPOSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS. 

Before we could congratulate Mr. Zancig he had 
left the box, closed the door, and was collecting other 
objects, names and numbers with which to demon- 
strate how accurately his wife could see with his eyes 
and feel with his mind no matter in what part of the 
building he might be. Every explanation of the ordi- 
nary kind failed to explain. Ventriloquism was out 
of the question, for the answers as often as not were 
written down on the slate before the words could be 
spoken. Concealed telegraph wires were rm“ 
as Mr. Zancig ranged over the whole building. Pre-_ 
conceived signals were impossible to out with the’ 
breathless rapidity and rush with which oe 
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Madame Zancig. 


taken. The notion of confederates is equally absurd. 
Mr. Sinnett was certainly no confederate. Neither he 
nor anyone else in the theatre knew the number of 
his cheque: before he took it from his pocket-book. 

No; to me the inference was clear. It was a case of 
telepathy, pure and simple. This married pair had 
their respective mental batteries so perfectly adjusted, 

each to each, that the vibration of the thought- 
current of the man instantly registered itself upon the 
mind of the wife. 


A DEMONSTRATION IN THEIR OWN FLAT, 


When I called upon the Zancigs, I asked them 
if they would try an experiment under the strictest 
test conditions, They agreed. I shut up Madame 
Zancig with a friend of my own in one room, giving 
her the slate and a piece of chalk pencil. A passage 
led from her room to the sitting-room, where I 
remained with Mr. Zancig. Both doors were closed, 
and the passage intervened. I asked another friend 
who was also present to write a series of eight figures. 
This was done, and the slate was handed to 
Mr. Zancig. He fixed his gaze upon one figure at 
a time. In the distance, behind two doors, Mrs. 
Zancig called out the figures as she received them, 
writing them down at the same time. Once or 
twice she called out a wrong number. But when my 
friend brought Mrs. Zancig into the room with her 
slate, the series of figures was written correctly, from 
which it would appear that the telepathic current finds 
less difficulty in moving the fingers than in moving 

the tongue. 

* . Various other experiments were tried under the same 
conditions and with the same success. In telepath- 
_ ing a’mathematical figure Mr. Zancig drew first a circle 


and then imposed upon it a triangle. Mrs. Zancig, in 
the other room, cried out that she saw a square, 
and at the same time drew a triangle; over this triangle 
she then drew a circle. I drew a bird on my slate, 
“ How can I draw a bird?” immediately cried Mrs, 
Zancig. 

ANOTHER IN MY OWN HOUSE. 

It may be said by the sceptical that this was in their 
rooms, that they might have cunningly arranged 
mirrors, and heaven knows what. To turn that 
objection I asked the Zancigs to lunch at my house 
on Thursday, November rs5th. They did not get the 
invitation till eleven in the morning of that day, 
Two hours later they arrived at 5, Smith Square, 
The company present included Mr. Harold Begbie, 
Mr. S. Trier of Copenhagen, my wife and myself 
and, of course, Mr, and Mrs. Zancig. After lunch 
we went into the drawing-room. This is divided into 
two by a heavy curtain which shuts off the half of the 
room looking westward from the rest of the room 
looking eastward. Mrs. Zancig went alone with her 
slate into the east end of the room; the curtain was 
drawn. Mr, Begbie, Mr. Trier, my wife and I each 
chose objects, names, or numbers, which were no sooner 
shown to the husband than the wife announced them 
quite accurately from the other side-of the curtain, 
Mr. Begbie wrote three names one above another. Mrs, 
Zancig wrote them down. He then gave Mr. Zancig 
a watch-key, on which the make1’s name, Hunt, was 
distinguishable with difficulty. “It isa key,” said "Mas 
Zancig from the other room; “the name is Hunt.” A 
series of eight figures was correctly written out. 


Then, remembering Mr. Labouchere’s familiar challenge’ 


to thought-readers to tell him the number of a bank- 
note in his possession, I took out of my purse an old, 
discoloured bank-note and handed it to Mr. Zancig, 


“What is this?” he asked. His wife replied from” 


behind the curtain at the other end of the room, “ It is 
anote.” “The date?” he asked. “July 3rd, 1885,” she 
answered. “And the number?” “There is a 5,” 


she said, “and a g and an 8, anda ganda 4. ” She then ‘ 


drew back the curtain and showed us written upon it 


“44,895,” which was the number of my bank-note. — 
I ought to have said that she had previously stated ” 
that the bank-note had been scorched in the fire. It — 
has every appearance of having been singed, as Ihave — 


carried it in my pocket for twenty years. It was” 
thrust into my hand twenty-one years ago by a lady as 
I was forcing my way to the platform ef Exeter Hall 
at the meeting which welcomed me on my release from 
Holloway Gaol. I have kept it ever since as a kind 
of mascot for luck. 


I don’t think any living soul has” \ 


seen it since then but myself alone. And I contain ie 


did not know what was its number. 


After this it is hardly necessary to describe further 


experiments. I showed Mr. Zancig a picture. “A 
dog and a slipper,” said his wife. I took him 


upstairs and showed him the picture of a workman, ~ 
“(A portrait of a man,” said his wife, who was in the ~ e | 


room below. 
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The net conclusion of the three series of experi- 
ments left me in no doubt as to the genuineness of 
the telepathic gift enjoyed by these two Danes. 
They have no wish to experiment as to the range of 
their telepathy. It is sufticient for them that at short 
range it hardly ever fails to hit the mark. “If we were of 
independent means,” they say, “ we could experiment 
as much as you please. But we have our living to make, 
and we don’t wish to endanger our livelihood, which 
depends upon the success with which we can do this 
one thing, by trying if we could do any other things 
of a similar nature which might spoil us and would 
certainly bring in no income.” 


Il—LONG-DISTANCE TELEPATHY IN 
AMERICA. 


So far as the Zancigs are concerned they are not 
available for purposes of experiment in the wider 
field of long-distance telepathy. But as good fortune 
would have it, the month before they came to London 
I received a very long and elaborate paper from a 
correspondent in the United States, who in good set 
terms makes the bold declaration that he has suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating the possibility of accurate 
instantaneous long-distance telepathy. I am com- 
pelled by reasons of space to curtail his paper, but 
the following extract from its concluding portion 
contains all that it is necessary to, quote here. The 
writer, Mr. Andrew McConnell, lives at 20, Capital 
Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. After describing the 
evidence in favour of telepathy observable in the 
lower animals, he maintains that clairvoyance is 
really due to telepathy, and that many of the so-called 
spiritualistic phenomena may admit of the same 
explanation. He then proceeds :— 


IS THOUGHT ELECTRICITY? 


An essential of life —eating— produces electricity 
by chemical change; breathing through the lungs, 
another essential of life, produces electricity by chemical 
oxidisation ; breathing through the pores of the skin, 
an essential of life, produces chemical electricity, and 
the heat and essential of life produces electricity. So 
all the processes essential to maintaining life in our 
bodies produce electricity. So we have conclusive proof 
that vitality, the organic life-principle, is simply self- 
generated electricity, om tue same principle as the 
electricity of the inorganic kingdom, and that the ene: 
in the living organism is the same as an inorganic 
battery, except the living has mind-power to keep up its 
normal currents by the chemical processes of life. 

In our commercia! electricity we have the storage 
battery, and electrical current can be turned on to move 
a mill or run a car, and turned off to stop. A small 
current can be used, or a strong one, at the will of the 
conductor. Since 1889 the generally accepted and 
chemically proven theory of the brain is that of Dr. Cajil, 
the Spanish physiologist of the brain. He took up 
Golgi’s experiments, which proved the brain to consist of 
small separate cells, and from each protrude two or 
more minute fibres. Normally the fibres of one cell do 
hot connect with those of adjoining cells, but in a thought 
they connect. And thus the process of thought is an 
tlectrical connection between the cells that have to do 











with certain lines of actions and thoughts. 
move the right foot, the cells in the cerebellum connected 
with the nerves running into the muscles join, and turn 
on a current strong enough to contract the muscles to 
roduce the desired motion. 
ut a slight current, and the thought is the car conductor. 
That this movement of the muscles is conclusively 
proven to be nothing but electricity is shown by the 
experiments in which a current of electricity applied to 
the brain produces exactly the same action on the nerves 
and muscles as is produced by conscious thought. 


THE BRAIN AS AN ELECTRIC BATTERY. 


A slight movement needs 


By the Marconi wireless telegraphy we have reached 
the highest communication possible through the electri- 
city of the inorganic kingdom. Now we will apply the 
same laws to the distant communication through the 
electricity of the organic kingdom. The finest, subtlest 
most powerful, is electricity of 
the human mind through which thoughts are conveyed 
on the ether waves on the same 
rapidity of light. 


form of electricity, and the 


rinciple and ,wi 
It has been abundantly 
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the brain cells are storage batteries to store the electri- 
city generated by the life processes. Professor Thoma- 
sina, a material scientist, stated that the human brain 
is based upon the same principle, as the coherer and 
de-coherer of the Marconi instrument for receiving and 
transmitting messages. Mr. Collins, the inventor of the 
wireless telephone, that has not yet been made practical, 
confirms this statement, saying the human body has every 
essential for communication at a distance without the aid 
of any mechanical instruments. 
THE FIRST CONDITION FOR TELEPATHY. 

So the only difficulty in making telepathy scientific 
and practicable is to find a way to generate a sufficiently 
strong mind-electric current to send a message to any 
distance and to find a mind sufficiently sensitive to 
receive it and sufficiently unified in thought to have the 
same electric vibration that would produce a magnetic 
polarity of attraction, There is far more depending upon 
the two minds being in the same electric vibration than 
in the power of the current. 

It is difficult to discover the two minds sufficiently 
unified to act as the transmitter and the recipient. But 
it is possible to overcome this difficulty by sitting in a 
circle round a table. Hitherto the practice of sitting at 
tables has been used almost exclusively for spiritualistic 
purposes. What I have discovered is that they can be 
used with equally satisfactory results for telepathic 
communications from the living. 

THE TABLE AS A HELP TO TELEPATHY: 

The practice of sitting at table—as in a spiritualistic 
séance—in-order to establish telepathic intercourse is 

beneficial in two ways—it unifies the minds of the sitters, 
and creates combined currents. of mental electricity, 
which facilitates a conscious talking with our friends at 
a distance. We have abundantly proven that telepathy 
exists subconsciously among all people, and to make it a 
conscious natural talking of mind with mind at a distance 
simply requires two minds very congenial thinking the 
same thought to the same metre—that is, whose electrical 
vibrations are the same as in the Marconi instruments— 
and then to generate a sufficient current to produce 
a conscious communication. Where two minds are 
thoroughly tuned to the same thought-vibration, they 
would be in communication without any current added, 
as two like minds attract each other’s thoughts suffi- 
ciently to keep a communication between them. The 
less congeniality, the stronger the current necessary 
to make a*‘communication conscious. So two highly 
receptive minds, keyed to the same thought-vibration, 
will be in conscious communication all the time. The 
fact that we have not had such conscious, continuous 
telepathy is proof that no two highly receptive minds in 
the history have been in the same thought-vibration, 


ITS DOUBLE USE—UNIFICATION AND POWER, 


S6 the table can be used to make minds more recep- 
tive consciously, to more nearly unify them into the same 
vibration, and when they come near a fine receptivity 
and unity, the united current of a table circle can add the 
additional electricity necessary to make the communica- 
tion conscious. When once made conscious the uniting 
currents tend to unify their minds more and more, until 
they are so unified and receptive that their thought- 
currents keep up a connection without any effort. In 
fact, two minds can reach a point where they cannot 
keep from hearing each other’s thoughts at a distance. 
Through the table experiments I have developed a 
conscious communication that has lasted for a year, and 
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is absolute proof that I discovered the next highest degree 
of communication to the wireless telegraphy. What a 
friend and I have done others can.do. A study of the 
electricity of the organic kingdom is the next unexplored 
continent for the scientists, 1 have, like a Columbus, dis- 
covered there is such a continent. 


THE GREAT DISCOVERY, 


Living in the Conservative South, where the good old 
things are held sacred and the progressive New treated 
like the spy of an enemy, I have hungered in spirit for 
broad-minded friends to companion my thought and 
endeavour in seeking to survey the new needs of our age, 
Last year in employing talent for my lecture movement, 
through which I was donating libraries to the small towns 
of the South, I met and employed a gifted lady, whom we 
will call Miss Mabel Ray. I found she, besides being a 
dramatic and poetic genius, had travelled extensively, 
had known some of the leading men of most civilised 
nationalities, had known leaders of most all religious 
beliefs, and had consequently reached a broad-minded 
sympathy, that, like a comrade Whitman, felt. a kinship 
for all human endeavour. Through original though ht 
through extensive reading and open- -minded nature, Ih 
reached the same universal interest above the barriers of 
prejudice. We became good friends in a friendship that 
meant growth to both. I saw that she had genius, 
with its power and its faults; that she was strong 
where I was weak in expression, and I was strong in 
her weaker points. She was the most intuitive and the 
broadest-minded of anyone I ‘had known. 


HOW IT BEGAN, 


A. circle of us started the table experiments in 


spiritualism. My mind was the type of the investigating 


reasoner ; hers the receptively intuitive to the high poit* 


of genius.. The table experiments made me receptive, 
and tended to unify the electric vibration of our minds, 
She gave me a mental treatment for ill-health, and I 
became so receptive to her thought that I could feel the 
immediate effect of her silent treatment through my 
subconscious mind, which was the beginning of a distant 
telepathy. 

When Miss Ray went North, I got Mrs. McConnell to 
join me in the table experiments. 
inclined to believe in spiritualism. Mrs. McConnell has 
an unusual amount of electrical magnetism, and she 
surpassed me in managing the table. I am indebted 
to ner for the plan trat led me to the discovery of » 
conscious telepathy. She tried the table on living friends” 
at a distance, and it talked like the departed spirits. 
She asked these friends about it, and they did not know” 
of the supposed talk, 
subjective self talking to her objective, and quit it. 
see it could be her subjective self, or it could as easily be 
the subjective self of the friend she was thinking about, 
and that friend be unconscious of it. 


| THE TABLE-TALKS, 


When in the table circle with a strong electric current, 


I tried it, on Mrs. McConnell’s idea, on Miss Ray. It 
answered her personality, and doing it repeatedly, I 
became very receptive, My whole body seemed most as 
sensitive to a thought current as the frog’s legs to detect 
a current. I found that I could go into a finely ppt 
state, and use my arm like the table-leg to ask a questic 
and it would rise if true, or strike three for no, 1 tri 
this way of communicating with Miss Ray for a few days, 
becoming more and more receptive. 





At the time I was” 


So she concluded it was her. 
You 
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THE Next WoNDER OF THE WORLD. 


FROM TABLE-TILTING TO AUTOMATIC WRITING. 

Then I reasoned, if her mind could enter my sub- 
conscious mind and direct my arm as her own, why could 
she not in the same way use my hand to write a message 
like a letter? I tried it, and it worked finely. After a few 
days’ practice she could write automatically in her own 
handwriting, which I could not have duplicated to have 
saved ‘ny life, for I had not talent for imitating another’s 
hand. My own handwriting is so nervous and scratchy 
that few can read it: hers, a smooth, even, woman’s 
handwriting. When I would tell her to go slow enough 
to write in her own hand, it would be so identical that I 
could not tell it from her own in letters. Then I knew 
for certain that the communications were from her 
conscious self, 


FROM WRITING TO. TALKING ACROSS 1,200 MILES, 


Then, reasoning that as her conscious mind could 
enter iny subconscious mind, and direct my hand as her 
own in writing, why could not my conscious mind begin 
to hear the message and not have to write it, simply talk 
consciously through our minds? I tried thus to blend the 
conscious and subconscious, and gradually succeeded, 
until after a few more days our minds were so blended in 
the same electrical vibration, and so sensitively receptive 
to each other, that we could talk through our minds at a 
distance of 1,200 miles with as much ease and distinct- 
hess as two can converse orally in the same room. Thus 
was completed gradually the great discovery that the 
electricity of human minds can communicate with con- 
génial keyed friends in any part of the world. Is this not 
as far beyond Marconi’s discovery as his is beyond 
Morse’s wire telegraph? So has been verified and 
realised the predictions of Mr, Collins of the wireless 
telephone, and Professor Thomasina, that the human 
mind has every essential known to wireless telegraphy 
for communication at a distance, 


ORGANIC ELECTRICITY. 


Inorganic electricity has done wonders for our age. 
Here is the first discovery in organic electricity, and 
does it not rank beyond the highest and greatest dis- 
covery of inorganic electricity? Darwin’s Evolution 
classitied the phenomena of outward life and creation 
and made Christian thought give up its bondage to 
superstition, I believe that this theory and demonstra- 
tion of organic electricity, together with another 
discovery to come in a later chapter, will scientirncally 
dlassify the unsolved phenomena of Spiritualism, mind- 
reading, telepathy, miracles, dreams, impressions, 
revelations, and all the weird psychic mysteries that 
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have puzzled the ages and are the last stronghold’ of 
superstition. 
MISS MABEL RAY. 

In these discoveries and their classifications, and in 
the writing, half the credit must be given to Miss “Mabel 
Ray.” In this telepathy we have daily worked together, 
and there is no way to separate the work of one from the 
other. She went alone to Europe and won in six years 
the highest position as a platform artist and singer. A 
few American critics place her unpublished poems as 
bordering upon the immortal. There are several other 
lines in which she is as gifted, and ey all together she 
has, in my opinion, the most universal X-ray mind that I 
have yet found. 

HOW CAN THIS BE PROVED? 

The question as to the veracity of my informant 
will at once be raised. I publish his statement with 
all reserve. If he is capable of conducting a conver- 
sation with a lady at a distance of 1,200 miles, it will 
be easy for him to demonstrate it before a picked 
committee of scientists. He only needs to be asked 
to transmit from his end a statement of fact of, say, 
one hundred words, written down at the moment by 
an investigator, and handed to him to be transmitted 
telepathically to the lady at the other end. The lady, 
on receipt of the message by telepathic current, would 
be requested to communicate its contents to another 
investigator at her end, who, making due note of the 
same, would exchange telegrams with the investigator 
at the other end. If their telegrams cross, bearing 
with them messages identical with those delivered 
for transmission in the first instance, Mr. McConnell 
will have proved his case. 

I publish his article because, although I cannot 
vouch for the absolute accuracy of his assertions, I 
know that the world is trembling on the verge of this 
discovery, and there is, therefore, to me not only no 
antecedent improbability about the truth of his story, 
but a very strong presumption that it may be quite 
true. : 

But if it be proved, what a vista does this open up 
before our astonished eyes—what a marvellous reve- 
lation of the hitherto latent and almost unsuspected 
powers of the human soul! At present, however, I 
have said enough. Hereafter 1 may return to the 
subject again, 
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‘The Play's the Thing!’ or the School of the Future, 





THE LATEST DISCOVERY IN THE SCIENCE OF TEACHING CHILDREN. . 


In the Drama there lies the spiritual seed and kernel of all poetic and national ethical culture. 


Our elementa 


schools will never truly succeed in stimulating the sluggish mind of our youth until the Drama's all-powerful 
ance has been completely recognised and guaranteed.— Wagner paraphrased. 


HILE the House of Lords has been worrying 
the Education Bill and the newspapers have 
been discussing their exploits as if Education 

was merely an affair of rival sects, and the school- 
house an arena in which fierce theologians can wage 
mortal combat, Miss Johnson has made a discovery 
which makes her school-house at Sompting, near 
Worthing, the Mecca of the teachers of two 
continents. 

This sounds pretty tall, I admit. But if a method 
has been discovered by which the boys and girls of 
the Sussex agricultural labourer—the typical bumpkin 
of our stolid and stodgy southern counties—can be 
converted into keen, intelligent, wideawake scholars, 
of ready speech and polite manners, and with a lively 
interest in history both natural and national, then 
surely my exordium is not pitched one bit too high. 
For this transformation has actually been achieved in 
a comparatively short space of time by the unaided 
efforts of two sisters, who had the wit and the talent 
to discover the way in which to reach the minds of 
the children and lead out the latent faculties and 
capacities which had, but for the use of this master- 
key, remained hopeless prisoners in a dungeon into 
which no quickening ray of imagination had ever 
shone. The secret—the open secret-—of Miss John- 
son’s method is the teaching of the children by the 
constant use of the great fourfold instrument of 
popular culture—the Drama, the Dance, the Song, 
and the Pageant. Thanks to her bold and skilful use 
of the dramatic method in tuition the school has 
become as popular as a playhouse, and the quickened 
intellectual life of the school has made itself felt 
throughout the village. 

Some months ago I published a description of how 
Miss Whelan, in Hampstead, used the love of the play 
as a potent instrument of education by letting her best 
scholars perform a piece every Friday afternoon. 
That was excellent, and our account of it has attracted 
widespread attention. But Miss Johnson carries the 
utilisation of the dramatic instinct of the child to a much 
greater length than was possible to Miss Whelan. 
In Hampstead the performance of the play is the 
culmination and the crown, the delight and the reward 
of the studies of the week. In Sompting the whole 
system of tuition from day to day is based upon the 
dramatic principle. Whether it is history, geography, 
or arithmetic, the children act everything and learn 
everything through acting. Recognising the import- 
ance of such a discovery, I sent my daughter Estelle, 
who reported upon Miss Whelan’s play at Hampstead, 
to visit Sompting, interview Miss Johnson, and bring 





back a faithful report of what she heard and say. 
Here is her report :— 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE NEW MECCA. 

By the kind invitation of Mr. Burrows, Inspector of 
Schools for Portsmouth and West Sussex, I visited 
the little village school at Sompting, near Worthing, | 
left London in fog, and arrived at Worthing in torrénts 
of rain. Mr. Burrows met me, and we drove about 
three miles to the school, a plain, low building 
ing a little back from the road, with the long playground 
stretching in front. When I entered the schoolréom 
all idea of wet weather seemed to disappear. All 
around me were flowers, autumn-tinted leaves, and 
bright paintings, done by the children themselves, on 
the walls, and before me the bright faces-of about 
eighty boys and girls. I was met at the door by 
Miss Johnson, who asked me whether I would prefer 
to ask the children questions, or should they’ 
through a little programme, which would show i 
more clearly than any other way the manner in whi 
history and geography are taught by making the 
children impersonate the characters and act the scenes 
they learn about instead of just reading and lean 
them from the book in the ordinary way. I saidT 
much preferred the latter arrangement. Whilst the 


children were getting ready, Miss Johrison explained 


why she had introduced this method of teaching, 
“HENRY THE FIFTH” AS A SCHOOL LESSON, 
“The boys,” said she, “ are now going to give you 
‘Henry the Fifth.’ I read to them and told them 
about Henry the Fifth, studied his reign, and modelled) 
this play on Shakespeare’s.” a 
‘Do you write the text ?” e 
“No. There is no written text; we study the) 
characters and episodes, and choose who shall 
impersonate the different characters. I direct to§ 
certain extent how and in what order they shall speak 
but the exact words they choose themselves. Haviij 
to do this makes them very much more attentive ang 
eager to be quite certain of what they are doing. | 
they do not know and thoroughly understand @ 
men they personate, it is very soon found out by whit 
they say.” ‘ 
“How about choosing and selecting for 
different characters—don’t you find that very dif 
cult ?” 43 
“T certainly should if it rested with me; but a 
children decide it among themselves. If there is aij 
difficulty, we put it to the vote by the orthoddl 
balloting system.” Sy 
By now the children were ready, and we We 
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earried away to the England of Henry’s time.’ First girls; the cloak episode is brought in, and at Kenil- 
uture, we saw Prince Hal with his wild companions; then worth Raleigh is knighted. 


as the king he tells his nobles of his decision to go to GEOGRAPHY AS A STAGE PLAY. 
France and fight for the crown. The question of phy is also taught in* this manner, and to 
REN. the Salic law is discussed ; a diminutive Bishop of diner tae’ tow it fom the’ fee ia’ children’s 


Ely comes in and gives his blessing. The Chorus, 
composed of the girls and boys not actually taking 
part in the play, foretell the different events and 
~ @ explain the scenes. We are now at Southampton ; 
1 and saw.@ Scroop, Grey and Cambridge plead for mercy; they 
are ordered ® give up their swords; Cambridge 
CA. breaks his, and throws it on the ground with much ? 
nspector off dignity. The Chorus explain that these are traitors, rece from the — First hand a = oe 
x, I visited and have been plotting against the king. There is ooting some ke Sere ae ‘ may ry saggine 
rorthi ng. 1g then an execution carried out with much zest. ‘The ret cote M ve pv sighe paeeae : aoe bh she. h 
‘in torrents] Doy executed having very red cheeks, a pale boy is ‘ey ©xplain bgt = mee pte e to a “ ay bea _ 
rove about(™ substituted when the head is held above the form oaked bam ete :: ~ Bares 7 “foati Pasir A “Calte 
ding stand: with a red handkerchief round the neck, and pro- aad aan oh te og ‘anepe erat tee teats cdan me A 
playground claimed as the head of a bloody traitor. They then as ec alt i, are 7 me vied ao ‘mo _ remap is 
schoolroomi™ Proceed to France, the king having a ship on wheels, the ae mp art and attends “i deen se ast a 
pear, All Which one of theboys’ fathers showed his son howto rig g0 sae La eae a = sor. mre i ~ 
leaves, andi UP; this is pulled across from one side of the school- earth x! ore" Wy d = - Befor ; nd a 
mselves, ong 10% to the other, whilst some of the children make es vr what ae with them. rr. ° — 
5-of about the waves by waving strips of cloth. We then see a te Pag Po Mee ra y wo99 varie tad Fre 
1e door by the French and English camps as night falls ; the ’ ¥/ Sig apt cx ‘de me > r — gis th x rs 
ould pteferiy "stlessness and gaiety of the one is compared ‘on _— * haere -” e rr Say the Waser 
d a with the quiet and order of the other; spies steal leaves they bring skins, for which he gives them 


memories Miss.Johnson suggested they should take 
Canada, which they had not done for over a year, 
and indeed most of the children present did not take 
part at the time, only watched the older ones. 

Now the children became animals, settlers or 
Indians, the Indians wearing tablecloths to distinguish 


' elementa 
erful ; 


round. The next scene is before the walls of Harfleur, tobacco and beads. The lumbermen lie in wait for 
Jom ich @ The fight they thoroughly enjoy. Miss Johnson rings ne trader esate etn a os een. Poe 
naking the little bell and they stand motionless, making a very eas me wits a at Se eee P 
t the scenes ellective ¢ab/eau, The dead are then carried off the €mseives. 
1d learning field; a piece of cloth js used as a stretcher. In this paar he seer oases TSA: 
fa ae realistic way the whole is carried out. We see the Literature also is taught in this way. Miss Johnson 
Whilst the Dauphin, the French prisoners, the return in State to had been reading Dickens's “Christmas Carol” to 
1 explained England—again the ship is brought into requisition. them; they had not got right through as yet, but 
ching, The Chorus now becomes a crowd of enthusiastic showed me how much they knew. The boy playing 
| citizens, welcoming the warriors home. The victors Scrooge had a wonderful flow of language, and 
-ESSON. | @ walk triumphantly with heads in air, but the shivered beautifully when the apparition arrived—a 
‘0 give YOUR prisoners drag their feet and look on the ground. boy with white calico tied over his head and hobnailed 
told nem It was really wonderful how’ these little rough boots on his feet. Almost dead with fear, not being 
d mode village boys carried conviction with their acting, able to find the right word, Scrooge shrieked out, 
they were so absolutely in the parts. Although “Oh, horrible application,” instead of apparition. 
Jf there is scarcely any dressing up, no one could The clerk was splendid; the boy, quite a little 
study MOM mistake who was the King, the Dauphin, nobles, fellow, had got hold of the character so well— 
who shai common people, prisoners, etc., all speaking to suit the cringing before Scrooge and the playing up 


* 


direct tOAM§ their part. behind his back. They then showed me what 
shall spea&il “Do you decide beforehand who shall be killedand school was like in Elizabeth’s time, and explained 
s. Ha "im who French prisoners?” I asked. what a horn-book was and the criss-cross row ; the 
tentive am = “No, only the chief characters are fixed ; theothers master was terribly strict, caning boys for the slightest 
doing. BM are different each time. I don’t think they ever act inattention. Then in the playground they surround 
rstand WEE the same thing twice alike. We are now studying an old sea captain who has served under Drake. 
out by WHMEE Elizabeth’s reign; so we will just give you a few ‘There he sits, a pipe in his mouth and in 

_# scenes.” ¥ hand, and tells the boys of his adventures with the 
g for WH The Chorus tells us we are now in the streets of Spaniards; presently they worry him too much and 


very GMFM London. The boys and girls are standing at booths he sends them off to play. One boy remains behind, 
_m<lling the tobacco and potatoes brought back by and begs to be allowed to go to sea with him, but is 

¢ ; but MAM Raleigh. Then there is great excitement—the Queen told by the old sailor he-must learn his lessons first, 
there 18 #0799 iscoming on the way to her barge. She comes with and then he will sail away to where he may be in 
> OrthO@@ARl her ladies-in-waiting. They have wonderful ruffs, made danger of falling off the world— a skit at the world 


; of pink tissue-paper, suggested and made by one of the _ being considered flat. 
we 
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TEACHING ARITHMETIC BY DANCES, 


Miss Johnson carries this system of making the 
children see and feel everything through the whole 


curriculum. The little tiny ones learn their sums 
and spelling in this way. In they trooped into the 
room with figures pinned to their pinafores. “ Now, 
children,” said Miss Johnson, “ take partners for the 
dance. Who isa nice partner?” “Ten,” answered 
a tiny tot with seven pinned to her dress, and walked 
up to a little boy with three pinned on in front ; and 
so on until the couples are complete, each one picking 
out the number which, added to his or her own, will 
make up ten. If they are all correct, they dance; if 
not, the incorrect ones have to stand out. This they 
consider a terrible indignity. Spelling is taught in the 
same way; different letters of the alphabet are pinned 
on to the children, who group themselves to make 
words and sentences. 
ART IN EDUCATION, 

The dramatic instinct is brought out as they declaim 
passages from the Bible; they must feel what they 
are saying and have a picture in their mind of what 
they are describing. They recited to me the 137th 
Psalm, pointing out the rivers of Babylon, the willows, 
etc. ; and so with other recitations, taken from Emerson, 
Longfellow and Shakespeare. Singing is done in the 
same way. One boy, who has a very keen artistic 
temperament, has drawn pictures for all their songs, 
on brown paper in pastel. He drew a picture of 
Blackfriars Bridge with boats passing underneath, to 
illustrate the “ Jolly Young Waterman,” from the 
description of the song. This year he came to 
London and saw the real bridge, and was able on his 
return to make a few alterations, such as hansoms 
and "buses passing over. But the perspective and 
atmosphere in all are wonderful. 

After the programme was finished Miss Johnson 
showed me the children’s Nature Study books, which 
are a perfect marvel of neatness and beautiful 
painting. Miss Johnson herself cannet paint, but 
by making the children use their eyes and watch 
flowers in all their different stages of growth, and 
encouraging them to put on paper what they see, 
teaching them about the flowers, and _ sending 
or taking them long rambles over hill and dale in 
search of rare blossoms, some, or nearly all, of the 
children have a splendid idea of colour and form, and 
one would have to go far to beat the work I saw in 
this little village school. 
painting take you?” I asked one boy, pointing to two 
beautiful red dahlias. .“ About three-quarters of an 
hour. You see, I must finish it in one afternoon or it 
would be dead next day.” 

“ Now, Miss Johnson,” I said, “ please tell me how 
you first started this excellent system.” 

HOW THE DISCOVERY WAS MADE. 


“T began in a tentative way soon after I came to 
the school, some ten years ago. But it was not until 
1902, when Mr. Burrows visited us, that I began 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


“How long does such a - 











to work boldly and systematically. During th 
morning my first class had occasion to read from 
history books. The books were a set of the newes 
out, complete with genealogical tables and coloured 
illustrations. Mr. Burrows asked my top boy, 
‘Well, do you like reading this?’ To my horror 
the answer was ‘No, sir.’ ‘Why not?’ The boy 
hadn’t reasoned that out. [I set to work to find 
the boy’s unspoken reasons for him. I remembered 
that a child learns most by doing. A _ child is 
happy in ‘ doing,’ in being actively engaged -— especially 
in playing at make-believe. What was missing in 
the history book which the village boy read perforce 
with his outward eyes? Human interest—reality, 
Then it was that the History play suggested itself to 
me as a possible way of supplying the essentials— 
action, pleasure, emotion, human interest and reality,” 

“ How did you begin?” 

“T discarded the Historical Readers for a time, 
and began by reading the opening chapters of Scotts 
‘Ivanhoe,’ infusing as much atmosphere and dramatic 
action into the scenes as possible. The human 
interest and emotion were all there right enough! | 
was plied with questions. Indeed, now that we attack 
more ambitious plays, I am often posed by very 
awkward questions. If I show the least sign of doubt 
on a knotty point, a general rush is immediately made 
for those same Historical Readers—not despised nom, 
since we have put them in their place. Then one wet 
morning, when we were all thoroughly imbued with 
the ‘ very age and body of the time’ of Robin Hood 
and the Black Knight, I suggested playing at 
Ivanhoe, and we have been going on in this way 
ever since. 
























HOW IT WORKS OUT. 
“We are now very much farther advanced, and 
combine romance with fact. We now try longer 
scenes, filling in gaps by causing the audience to act 
as ‘Chorus,’ as you have seen in ‘Henry V.’ Yester- 
day, during reading lesson, I allowed the first class 
to choose any book they liked from the library shelf 
About five minutes afterwards this fusillade opened: 
‘Oh, Miss Johnson, it was my son Henry VI. who 
caused Joan of Arc to be burned,’ said the actor of 
Henry V.’s part. ‘Oh, Miss Johnson, when Jack died’ 
(Jack was Henry V.), ‘Katharine married Owen Tudor 
—that’s how we get the Tudor line; there’s a table 
here that shows it plain,’ said Tom (otherwise the 
Dauphin). Presently the Earl of Exeter (otherwise 
Ernest), who had been quiet for some time, 
up to say: ‘I have found a piece of poetry all about 
it.’ I looked at his book. It was ‘ Ballads of Englisi 
History.’ Fancy an embryo ploughboy liking t 
really liking it! I think that that shows that 
method teaches how to use books of reference.” 
“Does this style of school innovation -nterlett 
with proper school methods ?” % 
“Who said that the old and accepted s¢ 
methods are the proper methods? Can they 
results? If so, why all this pother—this cry 0 
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reform in school administration? Now we get more 
intelligent boys. Set a boy thinking in any subject 
and | find he becomes intelligent in all subjects.” 


AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 


“ How do you find it affects the children after they 
leave school ?” 

“ Many of my boys leaving school lately have been 
placcd in positions needing intelligence, and what a 
local fruit-grower described to me as ‘good address.’ 
Two of them have been made market salesmen within 
a few months, and one a telephone clerk. Both these 
things are unknown in the annals of our village history. 
With the girls it is just the same—they make better 
servants for being intelligent and cultured, and I have 
strong proof for the fact that my girls as a rule remain 
in their places a long time.” 


ITS INFLUENCE ON THEIR PARENTS. 


“ Now, this will show you how it not only affects the 
children in school, but indirectly their parents also. 
The children talked so much about their history 
lessons, and acted what they knew at home, that the 
mothers became very interested, and several of them 
came to me begging for books that they might read 
history for themselves. They had no idea, they said, 
that history was like that, and would like to know 
more, so that they could talk about it with their children. 
The result is, nearly all my history books—not the 
simple story ones, but the more advanced—are at 
present lent out to mothers. Then again, the fathers 
have become interested in the rambles after flowers ; 
and—Now, children, hands up those who have fathers 
who go rambles on Sundays.” About forty hands were 
instantly raised. 

“ Yes,” continued Miss Johnson, “there is quite a 
competition among the fathers as to who shall be the 
first to find the flowers and roots as they appear 
each year. What does your father always get for 
us?” she asked a pretty little girl beside us. “The 
first snowdrops and anemones, miss. He knows 
where they are, and goes on his bicycle over the 
hill for them.” 

It is most remarkable how this system is worked 
through the whole of the school curriculum ; arithmetic 
—indeed, every subject I mentioned appeared to be 
taught in this manner. With it all Miss Johnson has 
the children under perfect control. “The first great 
essential,” said Miss Johnson, “ is, of course, discipline, 
and by discipline I mean real sympathy, mind with 
mind, between teacher and child.” One could not 
help thinking what a charming childhood these little 
village children will have to look back on when they 
leave school and enter the more difficult school of 
the world ; but what.a splendid preparation for that 
world! Iwas very sorry indeed to have to hurry 
away from one of the most fascinating and interesting 
afternoons I have spent for some time. I only wish 
it were possible to go to school again and be taught 
in this delightful manner. 


So far my daughter's report. I talked to Miss 
Johnson and Mr. Burrows, the School Inspector, about 
it, and they both confirmed it. But what I want to know 
is this. If such excellent results can be obtained by 
the application of the dramatic method of instruction, 
how long must we wait until adequate provision is 
made in all the training colleges to teach the future 
teacher how to appeal with effect to the dramatic 
instinct of his scholars ? 


Pending an answer to this question, there is another 
upon which I should be glad if my Helpers will aid 
me in obtaining the opinions of teachers in their 
di-trict. Could not something more be done, and 
done at once, to utilise the play and the instinct for 
the play in interesting our elementary scholars and in 
sharpening the wits of our country folks? If the 
drama acts like a charm in Hampstead and in 
Sompting, why not elsewhere ? 


“MERRIE ENGLAND ONCE AGAIN.” 


The following letter gives some account of the 
present state of the Dramatic Revival Society. It is 
signed by Mr. F. R. Benson, Mr. J. T. Grein, Mr. 
E. H. Burrows, and W. T. Stead, and dated from 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. :— 


Some months ago an appeal was made through the courtesy 
of your columns to such of your readers as were interested in the 
revival of interest in the drama as a means of popular recreation 
and of popular culture, The response to that appeal was so 
enthusiastic that it was decided to found an Association of all 
those who believe that the time is ripe for a great renascence of 
those elements in the national life and character which won for 
our country in olden times the proud name of Merrie England. 
This Association, which, for want of a better name, has been 
called the Dramatic Revival Society, seeks to secure the mutual 
co-operation of all societies and individuals in systematised 
efforts to realise the ideal of restoring to the every-day life of 
our English folk the four great instruments of innocent mirth 
and of popular culture :—The Dance, the Song, the Pageant, 
and the Drama. 

The first object of this Society is to facilitate and encourage 
amateur dramatic representations throughout the country, 
especially in villages by the villagers themselves, in schools by 
the scholars, for purposes of education and recreation, 

The extraordinary potency of the dramatic method as an 
instrument of elementary education has been such a revelation 
to some of us, that we may paraphrase Wagner’s well-known 
saying, and declare that ‘‘ in the Drama there lies the spiritual 
seed and kernel of all poetic and national ethical culture.” Our 
elementary schools will never truly succeed in stimulating the 
sluggish mind of our youth until the Drama’s all-powerful 
assistance has been completely recognised and guaranteed. 

The Society have established a central office, where the 
experience of each may be rendered available for the service of 
all, and have secured in many counties a representative who will 
organise local committees for the purpose of bringing together 
those who share our views in order to rouse public opinion in 
their own localities, and stimulate local effort along the most 
promising lines of effective action, 

In this way it is hoped that the Society will be able to do 
much—(a) To give a new stimulus to the methods of 
education. (b) To provide instructive and intellectual recrea- 
tion for rural districts. (c) To popularise among the British 
pone the dramatic masterpieces of all times and countries. 
(d) To assist in the revival and production of pageants, mysterie, 
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moralitie, lyrical and poetical plays; and (e) To encourage 
dramatic experiments of untried authors. 

We have already assurances of sympathy and support from 
many of the best known men and women in England. But 
before holding the inaugural meeting of the Society, we wish to 
make a special appeal to all those among your readers who are 
in sympathy with our objects to communicate with us. Especially 
do we require volunteers who would undertake the work of 
County Secretaries as a labour of love. We have already about 
twenty, but we need a score more at least. As the work is one 
that appeals with singular force to persons who combine leisure 
and literary taste with popular sympathy and patriotic spirit, we 
feel assured that we need have no anxiety about the response. 


WHO WILL SAVE THE THEATRE? 
Ho, Purirans ALL! Heutp! HEP! 


The Fortnightly Review for December publishes 
two remarkable articles on the parlous state of the 
modern stage, both of which sound the same note. 
If the modern drama is bad, it is all the fault of the 
Puritans. That is an old story. But, they go on to 
maintain that if the stage is to be regenerated, it is 
these same much-despised Puritans from whom alone 
salvation can come. 

MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES'S APPEAL, 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, addressing primarily an 
American audience, cries aloud to the Puritans for 
help. He says :— 

‘* Brother Puritans, Brother Pharisees, the dramatic instinct 
is ineradicable, inexhaustible ; it is entwined with all the roots 
of our nature. How is it that three poor thin volumes of plays 
are all that we have to show for two hundred years; while of 
living, serious, operative, modern drama to-day America and 
England have barely a fragment that will stand the final test of 
a quiet hour in the study ? 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PURITANS. 

The fundamental reason is to be found in the character of our 
race. We are a dramatic race: we are also a deeply religious 
race. Religion easily runs riot to fear and meanness and mad- 
ness, and creates abominable hells in its panic. After the mellow 
pomp of the Elizabethan age religion ran riot in England. We 
owe the imbecility and paralysis of our drama to-day to the 
insane rage of Puritanism, that would see nothing in the theatre 
but a horrible, unholy thing to be crushed and stamped out of 
existence. Let our Puritan friends ask themselves how far their 
creed is responsible, by the natural and inevitable law of reaction, 
for the corruption of the national drama at the Restoration, and 
for its — condition ever since. The feeling of horror and 
fright of the theatre engendered at the Restoration is even to-day 
widely prevalent and operative among religious classes in 
England and America. It muddles and stupefies our drama, 
and degrades it from the rank of a fine art to the rank of a some- 
what disreputable form of popular entertainment. 

“THE SOUNDEST AND BEST ELEMENTS.” 
Dividing the public into classes, Mr. Jones says :— 
We have a very large class, which contains some of the 

soundest and best elements of the Anglo-Saxon race: very 
influential, very respectable, very much to be regarded, and con- 
sulted, and feared. And this large, influential, religions class 
is in more or less active hostility to the theatre, and to the 
drama, and to everything and everybody connected therewith. 
It everywhere sets up a current of ill-will and ill-nature towards 
the drama throughout the two entire nations: it everywhere 
stimulates opposition to the theatre: it keeps alive prejudices 
that would otherwise have died down two hundred years ago: 
and it is, in my opinion, the one great obstacle to the rise and 
development of a serious, dignified, national art of the drama, 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


WHAT THE PURITANS MUST DO NOW. 


Mr. Jones says :-— 

During the next generation hundreds of theatres will be 
opened all over America and England. If you abstain from 
visiting those theatres, you will not close them. Millions of 
your countrymen, the vast masses, will still frequent them. The 
effect of your absence, and of your discountenance, will m 
be to lower the moral and intellectual standard of the plays that 
will then be given. Will you never learn the lesson of the 
English Restoration, that when the best and most serious classes 
of the nation detest and defame their theatre, it instantly justi- 
fies their abuse and becomes indeed a scandal and a source of 
corruption? Help us, then, to organise and endow this fine art 
in all the cities of our Anglo-American race, wherever our 
common tongue is spoken, from London to San Francisgo, 
Help us to establish it in the esteem and affections of our fellow. 
countrymen, as the measure of our advance in humanity and 
civilisation, and in that knowledge of ourselves which is the end 
and flower of all education ! 


MR. ST. JOHN HANKIN’S INDICTMENT, 


Mr. St. John Hankin, writing upon Puritanism and 
the English stage, says that the present condition of 
the theatre is due to the Puritan boycott :— 


If the Puritan had gone to the theatre instead of staying away 
from it, the manager would have chosen his plays accordingly, 
Finding there was a public for religious plays, he would have 
set about providing religious plays, and the England of to-day 
would be in possession of a great religious drama. In the 
theatre, as in other things, demand creates supply. 

THE FOLLY OF THE BOYCOTT. 

There was something to be said, from the Puritan standpoint, 
for the policy of suppression—if it could have been enforced, 
For the policy of boycott there was nothing to be said. It was 
a piece of mere’ uncalculating stupidity, for it handed over an 
instrument which might have made for righteousness to the 
control of the worldlings. With a little cleverness, a little 
patience, the Puritan might have captured the playhouse and 
made it the handmaid of the pulpit. But the Puritan let hig 
opportunity slip, or perhaps his conscience would not allow him 
to avail himself of it. Anyhow, he determined to boycott the 
theatre. With the result that the drama which in ancient 
Athens was a religious observance, which in medizval England 
was an instructor in faith and morality, became, in London, a 
mere entertainment, usually frivolous, often wanton. And such 
an entertainment it largely remains to this day. 

THE INTELLECTUAL PURITAN, 

The intellectual are as bad as the religious Puri 
tans :— 

The theatre cannot cater for the intellectuels if the intellectual 
persistently stay away. It must cater for the people who go to 
it and pay for their seats. In London these seem to consis 
almost exclusively of persons who want to laugh and are not 
very particular what they laugh at. Fora hundred persons who 
go to “*As You Like It,¥ for one who goes to ‘* The Wild 
Duck,” ten thousand go to the Empire or ‘‘ The Girl from A.’s,” 
When the intellectual Puritan in London takes to going to the 
theatre again (as all persons who aspired to serious consideration 


‘intellectually did, as a matter of course, a couple of generations 


ago) we shall have an intellectual drama. 
WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE, 
The censorship ought to be abolished :-~ 
A golden prospect depends on the reform of the censorship, 
and the reform of the censorship depends on the building - 


Art Theatre. Until, however, a regular theatre, pro 
equipped, exists in London for the staging of plays o 


censor’s standards or no, the English drama will remain 
swaddling clothes. The thing to be done, therefore, is to set @ 
work to build such a theatre without delay. 





intellectual interest, irrespective of whether they conform to ° 
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Interviews on Topics of the Month.: - : 


63.—WILL THERE BE WAR IN SPRING? 


- Mr. W. A. Moors, Secretary of the Balkan Com- 
mittee, having newly arrived from the distressed region 
of Macedonia, called at the sanctum last month to 
report progress. “There is no progress to report,” 
he said, “only a steady drift towards war. The 
situation in Macedonia shows no improvement. | The 
alleged reforms of the Sultan have borne no fruit. 
The European officers who were supposed to super- 
yise the execution of these reforms are sick at heart, 
and the consuls unanimously declare that the state of 
affairs is worse to-day than it was two years ago.” 

“When you say worse, how do you measure bad- 
ness of things ?” 

“By noting the increase of murder; for instance, 
in the last nine months, according to Sir Edward 
Grey’s own statement, over twelve hundred people 
have been killed, in a population of little over two 
million, ‘That was in nine months only, say sixteen 
hundred a year. That is now the normal tale of 
homicide in Macedonia.” 

* Do you see no hope of any improvement ?” 

“None. Isee no prospect of removing the 
Sultan from his evil position of’ supremacy, from 
which alk this misery springs, until Austria can be 
convinced that the day has gone by for supporting 
the Sultan’s authority in Macedonia.” 

“Why do you say Austria? Is not Russia bound 
by the Muerzsteg agreement ? ” 

“Yes—until next year. But there are many signs 
that Russia is disposed to gravitate towards the 
Anglo-French Alliance. If Austria can be isolated 
er converted, the Powers can do as they please in 
Macedonia.” 

“What about Germany ?” 

“ Germany, after her experience at Algeciras, is not 
likely to propose another Conference ; or if she does, 
it need not prove abortive. Neither is she likely 
to fight for the Turk, unless the Sultan were to 
make over to the Kaiser the virtual control of the 
Ottoman Empire, and for that there is hardly time.” 

“What would you do if you were Sir Edward 
Grey ?” 

“T would ask the Powers to intervene effectively in 
Macedonia by putting the provinces under a European 
Governor, and terminating the Sultan’s direct rule in 
those regions.” 

“ But supposing the Powers refuse ?” 

“Then,” said Mr. Moore, “ I would wash my hands 
of the whole: business, and intimate that I could no 
longer oblige them: by joining with them in bringing 
pressure to bear on Bulgaria to prevent her going to 
the relief of the Bulgarians in Macedonia 4 

“Which would precipitate war, for which you would 
be -fillaparorenl said I. 


MR. W. A. MOORE. 


“ Which, on the contrary, might bring the Concert 
to its senses,” he replied. “ In any case the issue of 
war or peace is not in our hands. If war comes, the 
responsibility wiil rest with the Powers who have pre- 
vented such effective reforms as would remove 
Bulgaria’s cause of quarrel. Their refogms are now 
an undignified and criminal farce, and we can best 
consult our own dignity by disclaiming any further 
responsibility.” 

“Tn the event of war what would you do?” 

“ T would make it clear that we should prevent the 
Turks sending troops by sea.” 

“Which means,” I said, “ that you are for an Anglo- 
Balkan fighting alliance—Bulgaria to fight on land, 
and England on sea. You cannot go to war on the 
principle of limited liability. Your policy means, 
first, let loose the dogs of war; secondly, when they 
were in full cry that we should join in the fray.” 

“That might not be a bad policy,” said Mr. Moore, 
“and it has the support of many high authorities. 
But my policy would be a ‘ast effort to silence the - 
dogs of war, who will otherwise break loose of them- 
selves. When the Sultan dies, which is now an affair 
of weeks or months, and the snow melts, the Bul 
garians will almost certainly go to war, unless they are 
forcibly restrained by some of the Great Powers.” 

“ But is the Sultan going to die so soon? And if 
he does die, will it make much difference ?” 

“ The Sultan is dying now,” said Mr. Moore. “ And 
although I do not put much stock in the chance of a 
dispute over ‘the succession, I think his death would 
give the signal for war. The Bulgarians cannot stand 4 
the financial strain of armament much longer. They — 
could put 320,000 men in the field. They are only 
seventeen miles from Adrianople, and no military force 
of equal strength has: ever been so advantageously 
placed for swooping down on Constantinople. The 
Russians, when they reached Adrianople in 1878, 
had only 200,000 men, including all their allies.” 

“ Granting all that,” I replied. “If 320,000 fresh 
troops are hurled against Constantinople before the 
new Sultan has gained firm hold of the reins of power, 
this will precipitate the solution of the Eastern 
Question. Therefore I say the Bulgarians will be 
held back by the ears. No Power will take the 
responsibility of allowing such a catastrophe to.oceur.” 

“ But,” retorted Mr. Moore, “the Powers cannot — 
hold Bulgaria back. Austria is.the only one likely to’ 
try. And if England, Russia, and: France were to be - 
on the other side, it is doubtful whether Austria, who 
has troubles of her own at home, would undertake the 
occupation of Bulgaria.” 

“‘ A pleasant. prospect you hold out, truly.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Moore, “a. very unpleasant 
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prospect, I should say, too, But what is the alterna- 
tive—the only alternative which can avoid war? A 
frank recognition by the Powers that the Turk has 
done nothing in the way of reform, and will do 
nothing, in Macedonia. Therefore, by concerted 
action he must be compelled to assent to the limita- 
tion of his authority as a governing force in Macedonia. 


The armed coercion of the Turk is the only way} 
which the peace of Europe can be preserved.” i 


To that, of course, I could only express my hearty, 


agreement. The situation curiously reproduces 
that of 1876. Now, as then, the coercion of the 
Turk is the only policy which will avert wide-wasting 
war, 





64.—THE OUTLOOK IN 


EGYPT. By FARIS NIMR, the Editor of 


the ‘“ Mokattam.” 


I was delighted to welcome to my office recently 
Dr. Faris Nimr, the editor of the A/o4a¢/am, the well- 
known Cairo newspaper, whom I have not seen since 
the Paris Exhibition. Dr. Faris Nimr was at one 
time Professor at the American College at Beyrout, 
but twenty years ago he was attracted to Egypt by the 
prospect of greater liberty which British occupation 
had secured in that country. Dr. Nimr is-a man of 
great intelligence and public spirit, his children are 
being educated in England, and I was glad to have an 
opportunity of asking him as to the truth of recent 
alarming statements as to impending trouble in Egypt. 

“There is no impending trouble in Egypt, unless 
you manufacture it yourself in England, and import it 
there. I am glad to have the opportunity of talking 
the matter over with you, because you yourself in 
the Review or Revirws have been exploited in the 
interest of disorder.” 

“In what way?” I asked. 

* You remember writing a few lines concerning 
Lord Cromer, saying that he had been in Egypt so 
long, that he was getting up in years, and that it 
might be well if there wasa change. These lines were 
immediately seized upon as affording a justification 
for the assertions made in certain quarters, and it only 
required a little more agitation in Egypt to secure the 
recall of Lord Cromer.” 

“Therein,” I said, “ your agitators exactly mis- 
stated the truth, The more trouble there is in 
Egypt the more important it will appear to every 
Englishman not to recall Lord Cromer.” 

“There you have been quite right. Never since 
the days of Joseph has Egypt had a ruler so just as 
Lord Cromer. His word has become almost a 
synonym for justice. It is because he is just that the 
present agitation against him has spread. Egypt has 
prospered immensely since the days of the British 
occupation ; the value of land has risen enormously, 
and when the irrigation schemes are complete it will 
rise still more. It is precisely this growing wealth of 
Egypt that constitutes our danger. There are multi- 
tudes of greedy and rapacious vultures, both in Egypt 
and in other countries, whose mouths are watering 
for. the opportunity of plundering our country. 
Between these vultures and the Egyptian stands 
Lord Cromer, and as long as he stands there the 
vultures will be foiled. 


“What about Mustapha. Kamel Pasha, who came 
here this summer and made a great fuss in certain 
quarters, representing himself as the spokesman of the 
oppressed Egyptian ?” 

Dr. Nimr smiled. “I prefer not to speak about 
that gentleman. He has thriven by making people 
talk about him. In himself a cipher, the notice which 
you take of him is what alone gives him his import 
ance.” 

“ Do you not think that Mustapha is a dangerous 
man?” 

“No, there is not enough in him to be dangerous, 
excepting what you put in him. ‘The man himself is 
as nothing. -He works for the Turkish Camerilla 
at Constantinople, and he can command subsidies 
which enable him.to carry on an agitation. As for his 
plea that he is the spokesman of the Egyptians, or 
that he is faithful to the programme of Egypt for the 
Egyptians, that is all nonsense—he is for Egypt for 
the Turks ; and the proof of that is supplied by the faet 
that when the Turks claimed Egyptian territory, and 
attempted to annex Sinai, this pseudo-patriot could 
not find words sufficiently strong with which to de 
nounce everyone who opposed the Turkish attempt t 
dismember Egypt. No, no one can pretend to believe 
that Mustapha Kamel Pasha is a real Egyptian.” 

“What are his origins?” I asked. 

“ He was a clever boy in Paris when he attracted 
the attention of M. Deloncle, who was then the soul 
of the Colonial Party in Egypt, which was at 
that time hatching all manner of mischief aga 
England, including the Marchand expedition & 
Fashoda. Mustapha Kamel used to work 


conjunction with Deloncle, and then posed as te 


eloquent Egyptian patriot. All the while he 
acting in the interests of France. When Fr 
grew tired of him, Mustapha transferred 


partisan of the group which was very hostile to 
British influence in Constantinople. He afterwards 
endeavoured to find support in Berlin, but he met 
with little success. This year he took part im 
Denshawi incident, in order to support the agitation 
against England in the heart of its own capital. fw 
you need not take him seriously ; he is only importa 
so far as you have made him so, and so long as )o 
treat him as a serious proposition.” % 





activity to Constantinople, where he became . 
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‘“‘THEY’VE ROSE THE COUNTRY, SIR!” 
Wat THE SUFFRAGETTES HAVE DONE FOR WOMEN. 

Mrs. Fawcett has a brilliant article in the Con- 
temporary Review of December on the Suffragettes’ 
campaign. It is entitled “ The Prisoners of Hope in 
Holloway Gaol.” It is a splendid tribute by one of 
the veteran pioneers in the cause to the work of the 
Suffragettes. 

WHY WE ARE GRATEFUL 

Mrs. Fawcett says :— 

What seemed more than half dead is living and active. The 
seed we have been sowing all these years is coming up. They 
have applied the electric battery, and the question of Women’s 
Suffrage has become a living issue of practical politics. Secre- 
taries and other active members of the older Suffrage societies 
are worked off their feet: new members pour in: every post 
brings applications for information and literature : Women’s 
Suftrage is the topic of conversation in every household and in 
every social gathering. 

Every Women’s Suffrage meeting is filled to overflowing. 
The people are coming in hundreds where they used to come in 
tens. At one of these meetings, which was so full that an 
overflow was necessary, the local M.P., a friend of Women’s 
Suffrage, was present. He spoke in subdued and chastened 
tones of recent events, and of the ‘‘very mistaken tactics 
which we so greatly deplore,” and expressed his belief that 
the prisoners in Holloway had “deeply injured the cause we 
all have at heart.” Whereupon a working-man’s voice came 
fom the back of the meeting : ‘‘ They’ve rose the country, sir.” 
That voice expressed the political instinct of the people. The 
prisoners have roused the country, and Women’s Suffrage has 
become practical politics. 

WHAT WOMEN OUGHT TO BE ASHAMED OF. 


When people ask Mrs. Fawcett whether the doings 


TO THE SUFFRAGETTES, 


-of the Suffragettes do not make her ashamed to be a 


woman, she replies that when she reads the fashion- 
able papers and the kind of stuff that women are 
supposed to read :— 
Such things as these may tempt one sometimes to be ashamed 
ofbeing a woman. But unconventional daring, generous self- 
sacrifice, even if the wisdom of the methods and their applica- 
lion be open to reasonable objection, will always stir the blood 
and quicken and deepen the sense that life after all is not a 
slough of vulgar self-seeking. 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL. 

Frankness compels me to acknowledge that if I had known 
beforehand what Mrs. Cobden Sanderson and the others intended 
todo on October 23rd I should have implored them to desist, 
but I see now that I should have been wrong. One of the most 
tespected and influential clergymen in London, the Rey. R. J. 
Campbell, writes to me that he is in the same position, and he 
uds, ‘‘It seems to me that the methods adopted have been 
more potent in impressing the public mind with the justice of 
the claims for Women’s Suffrage than any adopted heretofore. 
Great reforms have usually been effected by some amount of 
hw-breaking.” 

THE FUTURE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


Nevertheless Mrs. Fawcett clings to Constitutional 
methods :— 

Fundamentally, women are intensely law-abiding; it is a 
part of their physical constitution to be so, and bitter, indeed, 
Stheir sense of wrong before they can be driven to any extra- 
constitutional courses. Those who are now prepared for uncon- 
slitutional forms of agitation are a small minority. And women 
an make their influence felt in either or both of two ways with- 


out infringing the bounds of constitutional agitation. The first 
is by active opposition to Government candidates at bye- 
elections, as long as the Government abstains from giving any 
pledge to enfranchise women. Organised bands of workers can 
be sent to every bye-election and endeavour to compass the 
defeat of the Government candidate. This is a method which 
has the recommendation of not requiring large niary 
resources, and, as most women are poor, this is an important 
consideration. ‘The second plan is to run candidates of our own 
at bye-elections who will promise to make Women’s Suffrage 
their first object if returned to Parliament. This method would 
be more expensive than the first, and great care would be needed 
in the selection of suitable candidates ; but these are difficulties 
which could be overcome. 


‘*WOMAN MAN’S MORAL PROVIDENCE.” 
Wuar Positivists BELIEVE. 

In the Positivist Review for December Mrs. Bridger 
sets forth the Positivist conception of the position and 
mission of woman in the world. Mrs. Bridger says :— 

Our religion poirts to Woman as Man’s moral providence, 
and Comte is in himself a powerful example of the truth of that 
principle. 

I believe there are some among the advanced schools of to- 
day who look with scorn upon the Positivist attitude towards 
women, and who say that we put them in a low and unworthy 
position, as dependent upon men, and would hamper their 
freedom and their social activity. That idea, I think, arises 
very largely from misunderstanding and misconception of our 
true position. In the first place, can any higher place be 


- assigned to women than that which Positivism insists upon, the 
Moral Providence of the world, the apd public that makes 


for purity and goodness in both private aga public life? Could 
there be any wider field of activity than this, any higher level of 
social standing, any nobler function to perform? Positivism 
seeks to free women from the slavery of wage-earning in order 
that they may be at liberty to fulfil their natural function in the 
home as wives and mothe «, as the trainers and teachers of the 
young. The home is the centre from which a woman exercises 
her spiritual influence upon the family, and through them upon 
the world around her ; but it is not her only sphere of activity. 
She ts citizen as well as wife and mother, and in all social and 
public duty she has her part to take and her work to do. 
But it is always the same kind of work. She is always 
the moralising and purifying influence, the power that appeals, 
persuades, restrains, and softens. Material power she has 
none. She leads by love alone; and her very weakness is 
her moral strength. Surely this is the greatest power of al’, 
the power to mould character, to modify public opinion, to 
hold aloft the standard of purity, justice, and mercy in national 
and international affairs, to keep alive the faith in the righteous 
cause, to stimulate and encourage all social progress, There it 
nothing in Positivist teaching, as I understand it, to hinder or 
impair a woman's freedom to act or speak in any capacity for 
which she may be fit. Much good public work is at the present 
time being done by women in many and various directions, and 
I wish it hearty success and long continuance. But active 
participation in the government of the country the large majority 
of women do not desire. I believe that this will still be so in 
the future, and that their spiritual influence would be weakened | 
if political power were placed in their hands. 


But why, in the name of common sense and logic, 
should Mrs. Bridger and her Positivist friends oppose 
woman’s suffrage? Is the House of Commons the 
one place in the world which stands in no need of 
the moralising and purifying influence of woman? 
Surely if any department of life stands in sore need of 
“the moral providence ” it is politics. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE PEERS? 
Is 1r “a House or SHAMS”? 


In the JVineteenth Century there are three separate 
articles dealing with the prospect before the Peers, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell issues an impassioned appeal to 
the Lords to stand firm. “If the Peers,” he says, 
“should stifle their own clear conviction upon the prin- 
ciples of measures now or about to be under their 
consideration: if they should consent to pass legisla- 
tion well knowing it to be unjust, then indeed the 
nation would know what to think of them. It would 
recognise in the Upper House of Parliament a House 
of Shams, a club of gentlemen distinguished among 
persons of similar means only by the possession of 
ornamental titles.” He dismisses the Education 
Bill as unlikely to bring about serious collision 
between the two Houses. But to deal tenderly 
with the Trades Disputes Bill and the Land Bills, 
to show no mercy to the Plural Voting Bill, 
would be, he says, to make “some of~us doubt 
whether the Lords retain so much of their pristine 
value as a Second Chamber as to make them worth 
fighting for.” Sir Herbert is most pronounced on the 
Trades Disputes Bill. He has been dismayed at 
Mr. Balfour’s tergiversation. 

EIGHT TIMES OUT OF NINE, 

Lord Eversley discusses the Peers and the Educa- 
tion Bill as a friend of that much-vexed measure. 
He recalls nine instances in which the Lords tried to 
transmogrify Bills sent up by the Commons. In 
none of them did the Commons accept the drastic 
amendments of the Lords. In eight the House of 
Lords backed down in almost every particular. The 
ninth was dropped. He reminds the Archbishop that 
his father-in-law, Archbishop Tait, gave way on the 
Irish Treaty Act, and was by him commended for so 
doing as “a wise, Christian statesman,” 


ENTER THE KING? 


Mr. Herbert Paul calls attention to an event which, 
in the light of Queen Victoria’s interposition in the 
struggles between the two Houses is, to say the least, 
suggestive. He says :— 

Even those who do not usually take much interest in the 
Court Circular will have observed that the Prime Minister and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury spent Sunday, the 18th of 
November, at Windsor Castle. 


Mr. 


Writing in the /rdependent Review, Mr. Massingham 
urges that far the safest way to deal with the Upper 
House would be the creation of life Peers, which 
would cut at the root of the principle of an hereditary 
right to legislation, and 


MASSINGHAM’S REMEDY, 


turn the House from a Tory sect into < small, competent com- 
mittee of experts, representing the interests both of labour and 
of capital, and widely and fairly recruited from the world of 

work and reality, instead of from the sweepings of country 
houses and pleasure resorts, 
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MR. KEIR HARDIE ON THE LABOUR PARTY. ic 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Keir Hardie dis. 
cusses the prospective future of the Labour Party, 
He maintains that the influence of the party is beyond 
question. He denies that there is any conflict 
between the Socialist and Trade Unionist members of 
the party. He appeals to the recent municipal 
elections as a proof of the progress of the party, — 
He says, “ Never before was so large an aggre 
gate vote polled for Labour candidates. Socialists 
and Trade Unionists worked together amicably 
under the egis of the Labour Party, and both 
alike improved their position” in the provinces 
and in London, excepting in Woolwich, He goes 
on: 

Those of us who are in the inside of things know that the 
Labour movement is growing with tremendous rapidity ; that” 
whole tracts of country, especially agricultural districts where 
hitherto it has had no footing, are now awakening up toa 
degree of activity which quite parallels that shown: in 
industrial centres, and it is the Socialist side of the movement 
which is growing most rapidly. The Independent Labour party 
has more than doubled its income during the past twelve 
months, whilst its output of Socialist literature has increased 
rents, 

' Mr. Hardie draws an interesting distinction between 
the Labour movement here and Continental Socialism, 
Here the Trade Union, Co-operative and Friendly 
Society movements have developed the natural leaders 
of the working class. On the Continent Socialism 
has been directed by the better educated, intellectual 
classes, who have given the movement a philosophic, 
abstract, and dogmatic rather than practical tendency. 
He thinks it extremely probable that the lines of 
development in Great Britain will become the model 
of the Labour and Socialist movement on the Conti 
nent. 

































THE FUTURE OF THE LIB-LABS. 


To “Liberal-Labourisn.” he gives short shrift, 
He says :— 

At the recent municipal elections, of the nearly 600 Lahoul 
candidates who went to the poll not more than ten, all told, 
could be described as Lib-Labs., ‘to use W. T. Stead’s phrase, 
In the House of Commons the’ gulf which formerly separated 
the Liberal Trade Unionist from his. Labour colleague is being 
rapidly bridged over, and it can only be a question of months | 
ere every working-class member of Parliament who is paid from 
Trade Union funds is also a member of the Labour party, 
With 95 per cent. of the leaders of Trade Unionism in 
Labour party, the rank and file are becoming more and & 
impatient of those who temporise, and so Liberal- Labourisafll 
passing away in a kind of euthanasia. Few will grudge . 
such a peaceful end. ; 


In the next session he expects that the politcal 
enfranchisement of women and the provision of 
pensions for the aged workers is likely to ooops 
prominent place in the party programme. But 
case of the unemployed will not be neglected, 
the provision of small holdings with the nationalisati 
of railways are sure to be pressed forward. He con 
cludes, “There are those now alive who, ere they pai 
hence, will aid in the return of a Labour Government: 
Speed the day!” 
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THE POPLAR UNION SCANDAL. 
A CONSERVATIVE VIEW. 


THE writer of “ Musings Without Method ” deals this 
month chiefly with the Poplar Union revelations. His 
article is more than usually terse and vigorous, which 
regular readers of Blackwood’s will know to be saying 
a good deal. “ Never,” says he, speaking of the 
report on this Union lately presented to the Local 
Government Board—“ never in thé history of the 
world has Bumble triumphed more magnificently. 
Never has idle poverty been so generously re- 
warded,” 

He proceeds to describe the Union since the 
advent of Mr, Crooks and Mr. Lansbury in 1893 in 
scathingly contemptuous English, that it would be a 
pleasure to read for the style alone were it even utter 
nonsense. It really does not much matter which 
extract is selected. I therefore choose one or two at 
random :— 

There was no meanness at Poplar. ‘‘ The Horn of Plenty” 
stood open to all, and the Guardians were too fine in spirit to 
invite their guests to the performance of any humiliating task. 
It was not for them to pick the obstinate oakum, or to waste 
their manly vigour in the useless breaking of stones. Why 
should honest poverty be thus degraded? Besides, there was 
nothing that the Guardians loved so much as a full house, and 
in order to entice the critical pauper they wished to make 
everything as pleasant as possible. 

Taskwork, however, being eliminated, there was 
barely enough for the pauper to do when he had 
finished eating and drinking :— 

The value of land in Poplar did not permit him the luxury of 
an eighteen-hole golf-course, and if he did not consent to chop 
wood he ran the risk of getting no exercise at all. And there 
isa limit to the demand of chopping wood, even in the most 
comfortable workhouse. Yet (continues the writer) the pauper 
of Poplar had no need to despair. If he were bored, an agree- 
able change was provided for him. His town residence, ‘* The 
Horn of Plenty,” was supplemented by a country house at 
Laindon, in Essex. This seems to have been admirably adapted 
for its purpose. There was no wall round the mansion, by 
which the visitors could be kept in at night: nor, indeed, was 
there any serious attempt at restraint. After working- 
hours, which, it need not be said, were not distressing, the 
inmates were free to go or come as they would ; and as some 
generous person allowed each man 6d. a-week pocket-money, 
they were able to amuse themselves like men of spirit. They 
slept out, they begged, they frequented public-houses ; and as 
the simple countryside was not accustomed to their town ways, 
the Superintendent of the Police was indiscreet enough to 
declare that. Laindon was ‘‘a nuisance and a menace to that 
part of the district.” Could you find a worse instance than 
this of rural intolerance? Here was the pick of the Poplar 
Union ready to brighten the tedious life of a village in Essex, 
and the Chief Constable does not scruple to assert that it was 
“a rowdy lot !” 

Mr. M‘Carthy, one of the Guardians, and his meals 
with the Master of the Workhouse, get the hardest 
knocks of all. Oysters and salmon appear to have 
been sometimes fetched to supplement their comfort- 
able suppers :— 

Evidently Mr. M‘Carthy was a man whose society was worth 
having, and we may take some comfort in the knowledge that 
mot enly has he himself a position in the Post Office, but that 
three of his relations are still loyally serving their country in the 
Poplac Workhouse. 


LEADING ARTICLES 
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Nobody, however, it is admitted, has cast any im- 
putation on the personal integrity of either Mr. Crooks 
or Mr. Lansbury ; but their defence (i.¢., of insufficient 
time) could hardly have been “ flimsier,” inasmuch as 
doubtless they went upon the Board of Guardians to 
gratify their private ambitions, “The one bright spot 
in a sordid business is the resolution of Mr. John 
Burns ”—which is all the higher tribute because the 
writer of “ Musings Without Method” disapproves in 
many ways of Mr. Burns’s policy, and does not scruple 
to say so. 

This Union scandal, it is argued, is on a small scale 
what the Liberals and Radicals would, an they could, 
bring about on a large scale :— 

The question of Army Stores and incompetent War Ministers 
would receive its final answer, for there would be no Army and 
no War Office. The Fleet, once the pride of England, would 
be distributed over our larger rivers, and would serve as passenger 
boats for the inmates of our workhouses when they were dis- 
posed to take a brief holiday from the arduous task of doing 
nothing. And when our enemies sailed up the Thames they 
would encounter no resistance, but only well-scrubbed, white- 
washed workhouses, ready to serve as barracks for their troops. 
Such is the ideal of Poplar, and it is satisfactory to think that, 
owing to the unexpected energy of a single Minister, it will not 
be realised for some time to come. 


WHO PAY LADIES’ DRESS-BILLS ? 

In the Grand Magazine Mr. G. Sidney Paternoster 
describes how fashionable ladies pay their bills: He 
skates gingerly over very thin ice, leaving much to be 
inferred that he does not say. He mentions one 
case in which the gentlemen friends who pay, pay 
directly to the dressmaker, for, as the dressmaker 
remarks, “There is hardly one of these ladies who, 
if the cheque were made out to her, would not cash 
it and keep the proceeds.” Here is one story which 
he tells :— 

One evening in a country house in the Eastern counties three 
men found themselves alone in the smoking-room. All devoted 
admirers of their hostess, each of them had substantial reasons 
for considering himself the favourite. The conversation turned 
upon the dress the lady had on. that evening, and one of the 
men remarked that the first time it had been worn the fair wearer 
had created quite a sensation. 

“It was at ——,” naming a big Society function, said another 
of the men, ‘‘ that she wore it before, was it not?” 

‘*I should not have thought that you would have been se 
observant,” was the equivocal reply. 

‘* Perhaps I should not have remembered, only I had seen the 
dress before,” remarked the second man. 

** So had I,” replied the first speaker. 

*¢So, as it happens, had I,” also remarked the third man, 

A moment’s strained silence was broken by the third man. 

‘* T saw it fitted,” he said briefly, lighting a cigarette. 

When the three men compared notes, it became clear that all 
three had paid for that identical dress and many others as well. 
The fair hostess, renowned for her beautiful arms and : 
possibly thought it a pity to limit the exhibition of these charms 
in the fitting-room to an audience of one. Ladies may appreciate 
the self-sacrifice of this lady, who voluntarily submitted herself 
three times to the ordeal of fitting, and will think that the dress 
and the value twice over were well earned. Such, however, 
was not the view taken by the three dupes. 

‘*T think we had better spin for the, privilege of paying in 
future,” remarked one of them. ght 

Three coins were tossed, and, thenceforth, the lady had to 
content herself with getting her garments paid for once only. 
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THE KAISER’S WORKING DAY. 


THE following interesting account of how the 
Kaiser spends his day is contributed by Mr. Edward 
T. Heyn to the American Review of Reviews for 
December :— 

The Kaiser is accustomed to go to bed early and to rise at 
an hour when most of polite society is still in bed. The 
Kaiser, in fact, is an early riser and frequently gets up when 
darkness still hangs over the Empire. He then exercises with 
heavy dumbbells for severai minutes, and after being shaved, 
puts on a general’s interim uniform. 

At 8 o’clock the Kaiser is ready to go to breakfast, when 
he is received by the Empress, who, with her own hands, has 
prepared his coffee. The Kaiser eats an English breakfast, 
consisting of rolls with butter, and some cold meat. 

After his first meal His Majesty goes to his study where he 
is awaited by his adjutants. In the. room are several type- 
writers, used by. the Kaiser’s private secretaries. When dictat- 
ing to his secretary he walks through the room rapidly, 
speaking in short sentences, easily understood; but he does 
not like to be interrupted. Letters and answers to other 
matters, such as petitions, etc., disappear rapidly, for the Kaiser 
is a rapid worker. It can, therefore, be well understood that 
His Majesty dictates a» many as 8,000 letters a Year. After 
he has finished his letters the Kaiser peruses newspaper clippings 
which have been cut out for him from various German and 
foreign publications. He makes short, characteristic marginal 
notes, after which the cuttings are returned to the official bureaus 
from which they came. In a similar manner he frequently 
makes notes in pencil on State documents, 

The Kaiser enjoys talking over the telephone, and Ministers 
can expect at all times to be rung up, even late at night. 

Punctually between the hours of 9 and ro in the morning the 
Kaiser, either alone or with the Empress, is ready to take his 
ride or walk through Berlin’s famous park, the Thiergarten. 
When walking} or driving the royal couple proceed at a very 
rapid gait. From the Thiergarten the Kaiser goes to the palace 
of the Chancellor for his daily conference, 

From the Chancellery the Kaiser is driven back to the Schloss 
for his daily conference with the Court marshal. Here matters 
are discussed relating to affairs of the royal house, and the pro- 
gramme for the day is arranged. Next the Kaiser is ready to 
receive the reports from the civil and military cabinets. 

Through systematic division of time the Kaiser has made it 
possible to accomplish so much every day in the line of work. 
He is able to do so much and to see so many people because he 
sets aside everything formerly required by etiquette. He asks 
the Ministers to come to him, he meets them if necessary at the 
railroad station, or when he goes on his numerous journeys he 
calls the people whom he desires to see. Even at parades he 
gives audiences, as in the case of prominent Americans whom 
he received one time at Berlin’s great drilling ground, the 
Tempelhofer Feld. 

The Kaiser follows the sessions of the German Reichstag 
with the greatest interest, and wherever he may be, whether in 
Berlin, Potsdam, or in any part of the Empire, he receives such 
special reports. When the Kaiser is on the road he receives a 
special telegraphic report on the sessions, When the Kaiser 
is in Berlin a similar report is worked out, but the extract is 
condensed in a parliamentary despatch, and forwarded to the 
monarch by special messenger or by pneumatic tube service. 
A like procedure is pursued with the Prussian House of 
Commons and the Berlin City Council. 

At the hour of two the Kaiser is ready to take his lunch. 
This never takes longer than thirty minutes, and usually consists 
of few courses, After lunch no regular programme is followed, 
but is arranged according to circumstances. At least two hours 
in the afternoon the Kaiser spends in his study, although not 
uninterruptedly. Later the monarch takes rides, visits foreign 
ambassadors or the studio of artists. It is not until after the 
hour of five that the Kaiser becomes a private citizen. More 
time is taken for dinner than for lunch. Usually invited guests 
are present. The Kaiser loves soft eatables, particularly 
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vegetables. One of the favourite dishes of the Kaiser is Germap 


beefsteak with mashed potatoes. The usual menu at the 
imperial table consists of soup, fish, meat, vegetables, and 
cheese. The wine, either from the Rhine or the Mosel, is always 
served in unlabelled and open bottles. 

The evening the Kaiser and his family spend in various ways, 
The Kaiser is an excellent musician, and while he does not per- 
form often, although he has an excellent baritone voice, he loves 
to listen to the playing of the Empress, who is a fine pianist, 
It also frequently happens that noted artists are invited to the 
palace to appear before the royal family. Like most Germans 
the Kaiser is a passionate “‘ skat”” player, but it is said of him 
that he does not like to lose, nor to see other people make 
mistakes while playing. Another diversion of the Kaiser is to 
read aloud and then to discuss with his company what he has 
read. Usually the royal pair retire between ten and eleven 
o'clock, but, of course, when a visit is paid to the opera of 
theatre, or some special festivities take place at the palace, the 
hour of retiring is somewhat later. 


WANTED—A BOARD OF PROMOTION. 

Sir GEORGE KEKEWICH, who four years ago 
retired from the office of Secretary of the Board. of 
Education after thirty-five years in the Civil Service, 
writes in the Grand Magazine on the secret of success 
in the Service. He says of the two grades in the 
Civil Service, that in the lower grade promotion is 
fairly given, and according to merit; but the scope 
for showing any higher qualities a man may be poe 
sessed of is narrow. 


‘UNLIMITED JOBBERY AND FAVOURITISM.” 


What he says of the higher grade is certainly note- 
worthy, in view of the high position that he himself 
has occupied :— 

In the higher grade promotion is also fair up to a certain 
point ; indeed, whatever a man’s qualities are, and if he is not 
quite inefficient, he may usually count on rising to any position 
except the highest—at any rate in offices where promotion 
ordinarily goes by seniority. When it goes chiefly by so-called 
merit the door is opened to unlimited jobbery and favouritism: 
The qualities that ought to succeed are energy, perseverance, 
industry, concentration, straightforwardness and good tempef, 
to which may be added discretion, honesty and justice ; but 
toadyism and ‘‘social ” qualifications are far better pane 

The highest places of all, of course, are seldom 
men who have not some ability to recommend them; but 
capacity for intrigue and unscrupulousness, allied to the 
indispensable ‘‘ Society ” hallmark, count higher still. Above 
all, what is called ‘‘influence” is necessary. ‘The best 
stepping-stone is a private secretaryship to some incoming 
Minister, the selection being made, probably, because the 
Minister knows the man or his father, and not on account 
of any special ability in the man_ himself. : 
in all probability, knows nothing about his business, and is, 
therefore, apt to overrate the official knowledge of his private 
secretary. n 
this to account, and often ‘rules the roast” to the exclusion Of 
the principal permanent officials, His opportunities for inven 
are enormous. I should like to see a Parliamentary Return of 
the number of heads of offices who have, at one time or other 
been private secretaries to Ministers. 


In my opinion, jobbery will never be eliminated from the 
Civil Service, nor the most efficient men placed at its head, nor | 


the way opened for merit from the very bottom to the very top, 


until there is established a proper Board of Promotion, consist+ 


ing of men who can be trusted to work without fear or favour 
for the efficiency of the Service, and who—this is importante 
are not officials in any Government office. : 





led by | 


The Minister, 


If the private secretary be a sharp fellow he turns” 
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LEADING’ ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE KAISER’S ALTER EGO. 

THE Prince von Biilow is the subject of a sym- 
pathetic appreciation by Mr. W. G. Fitz-Gerald in the 
Windsor, It seems that Von Biilow has by no means 
a bed of roses. His work-time is very long and his 
sleep-time is very short. When the Emperor is in 
Berlin, he rides in the Tiergarten “at a somewhat 
unearthly hour of the morning,” and on his way back 
invariably calls upon the Imperial Chancellor. 

HE’S “GOT TO GET UP AIRLY.” 

Von Biilow, therefore, must arise at 4.30 or 5 in 
winter in order to be ready to meet his Imperial master. 
He goes through all the despatches and the morning 
papers and the most pressing part of the official corre- 
spondence. When the Kaiser arrives, they go for a 
stroll in the gardens of the Chancellery, or if the 
weather is unfavourable they retreat to Von Biilow’s 
study. The conversation between Monarch and 
Minister is said to be absolutely free and easy; they 
talk frankly, and even dispute warmly :— 

Often enough the pair drift into an animated debate, and in 
the heat of the argument their voices are so raised that attendants 
in the outer ante-chamber become positively alarmed, fearing 
lest these two powerful natures have openly quarrelled ! 

HIS WIFE, 

When the Kaiser is at Potsdam, Von Biilow must 
go there to report at a very early hour. When the 
Kaiser is in the provinces or abroad, Von Biilow has 
to send despatches of “quite astonishing length.” 
Affairs of State keep him till lunch at one, which he 
takes in company with his wife, an Italian lady who 
has had a profound influence on his career. The 
Prince quite habitually declares, ‘“‘ Whatever may be 
good in me is owing to my wife.” Unlike her, and 
unlike his monarch, Biillow has a positive distaste for 
music, 

HIS PRESS. 

Both partners in the management of the Imperial 
concern are alive to the value and power of the Press. 
Biilow keeps himself constantly in touch with the 
leading newspapers of Europe and America, and 
there is a thoroughly organised staff specially trained 
for the work of clipping from the journals all those 
articles most likely to interest the Chancellor, and 
even the Kaiser himself. A special department is 
maintained at the Chancellery to facilitate news 
intercourse between the German Government and the 
newspapers at home and abroad. Here foreign cor- 
respondents are welcome, and “ the correspondents of 
American news-gathering associations and journals 
are especially well looked after, for the Government 
attaches great value to the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the United States.” 

After lunch the Chancellor walks in his garden, 
often with a sheet of notepaper in his hand, to jot 
down ideas that occur to him. At five o’clock he 
receives Ambassadors and other persons of distinction. 
At 7.30 he dines in the company of congenial guests. 
At 10.30 he resumes work, and retires to rest at about 


‘midnight. 


COMPLEMENTS AND COUNTERPARTS, 
The writer thinks Kaiser and Chancellor admirably 
fitted to counterpoise and counteract one another :— 
The one an impetuous man of vivid imagination and bold pro- 


jects—a dreamer of vast dreams ; and the other an immensely 


cautious statesman of prodigious common sense and world-wide 
knowledge of men and affairs, 

The Chancellor, however, has a soul and a will of 
his own :— 

It is notorious that he differs widely from his imperial master 
on many matters of foreign policy, especially in respect to the 
Kaiser’s ambitions with regard to regions so diverse as Holland 
and the Persian Gulf. 


AN APPARITION OF THE LIVING. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes me from the neighbour- 
hood of Johannesburg :— 


I have just finished reading with great interest an article in 
the September number of the Review oF Reviews called 
‘* Experiments in Doubling,” and I would like to bring to your 
notice an extraordinary instance of this nature which occurred a 
short time ago to an intimate friend of mine. This friend and 
her husband live ona farm close to a village in the Cape Colony. 
One brilliant moonlight night husband and wife had retired. 
The blinds were up, they were at different ends of the room, 
talking to one another, when my friend’s husband called to her 
sharply and asked her if she had seen anything. ‘* Yes,” she 
said, ‘a shadow cast by someone on the stoep.. I was‘just 
craning my neck to see who it was.” ‘* Well,” he said in great 
agitation, ‘‘ I’ve seen my mother, and she seemed in a desperate 
state, and beckoned to me; she had on a red dressing-gown 
with black spots, which I have never seen her wear.” They 
were discussing the subject, coming to the conclusion that the 
mother must be dead, when the galloping of a horse was heard. 
‘* Here comes the messenger!” exclaimed my friend, and such 
it proved to be. A note was handed in by a black boy from 
the mother, urging the son to come if he wished to see his 
father alive. When they arrived the mother came to meet them 
in the dressing-gown her son had noticed, and which she was 
wearing for the first time! He exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother, you've 
been to the farm to-night.” She said, “I believe I have ; I felt 
as though I must seize hold of you and bring you.” This is 
true story, and you can make use of it if you hke. 


A New Recruit for Esperanto. 

The North American Review of November 16th 
makes the following important declaration in favour 
of Esperanto :— 

As a result of painstaking inquiries made personally in Franec 
and England, and through agents in Germany and Switzerland, 
we have become convinced that Esperanto will soon be recog- 
nised, the world over, as a language capable of universal use, 
and that, in consequence of such recognition, it will be generally 
adopted and at, dens The need of such a vehicle of expression, 
not for the displacement of any existing language, nor for the: 
purposes of literature, but for ordinary service in business, traveb 
and communication, has long been admitted, and indeed is so 
obvious as to render the setting forth of reasons therefor super- 
fluous. 

There are now in varicus parts of the world nearly one hundred 
thousand registered students of Esperanto, rendering the estimate 
not unreasonable that there are several hundred thousand actively 
interested in it. In Great Britain alone there are more than 
sixty societies, supplemented by outlying groups in Australia, 
New Zealand, India and Malta, 

Having become convinced, as we remarked at the outset, of 
the practicability of Esperanto as a universal language, we shall 
soon begin a regular presentation in this review of primary 
lessons by competent teachers, supplemented from time to time 
by authoritative articles, in the hope of arousing general interest. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE SCIENCE OF YQGA, 
By ANNIE BESANT. 

Mrs. Brsanvr discourses in the Annals of Psychical 
Science for November on Hatha-Yoga and Raja-Yoga. 
THE TWO KINDS OF YOGA. 

Those who follow Yoga are called Yogis. The Hatha-Yogis 
have two aims: one is to secure perfect bodily health and along 
extension of life on the earth ; the other is to subjugate, for their 
own advantage, the entities of the other plane, who are not of a 
very advanced order. It is usually the Hatha-Yogis who dis- 
play phenomena. The Raja-Yoga is ad evelopment more and 
more intense of the mental powers, complete insensibility to the 
senses, but perfect,interior consciousness, In this condition the 
Yogi can vacate his body consciously without losing con- 
sciousness, and having left his body can percéive it distinctly 
lying there as an exterior object beside him, Then the conscious 
being, who is thus able to regard his body like a cast-off gar- 
ment, can rise from one sphere to another, make his observa- 
tions, fix them on the: memory, and impress them on the brain, 
so that they will persist when he returns to the body. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF YOGA, 


It is said in the Upanishads :— 

The Self, that is to say consciousness, desired to see : 
appeared ; it desired to hear : the ear made its appearance ; it 
desired to think : intelligence was there. According to Indian 
ideas, if you can fabricate the instrument necessary for the 
manifestation of an energy, that energy can show itself, and 
what is called consciousness in men is only a part of the 
universal consciousness which is found everywhere in the 
universe, and which is translated into human forms. 


the eye 


THE CONTROL OF THE BODY. 

Mrs, Besant gives a marvellous and somewhat 
novel account of the control some Yogis have over 
their bodies :— 


All the interior of the body should be absolutely clean. The 
Yogis make a habit of bathing the interior of their bodies as 
they do the exterior, They do it sometimes by swallowing 
through the mouth quantities of water ; but they frequently do 
it also by reversing the peristaltic action of the intestines ; ; they 
take in water by the lower orifice and eject it by the mouth, I 
have seen a man who could do that for two or three minutes ; 
he placed himself in water and, after a few moments of these 
reversed peristaltic movements, he ejected from his mouth: what 
seemed like a fountain of water as long as it was desired that he 
should do so, This experiment is not beautiful, but it is interest- 
ing because it shows the power of the human will when directed 
upon a portion of the body, It is not then surprising that 
experiments can be carried out with the human body which 
seem even less credible. The result of all these practices is a 
marvellous state of health, a bodily strength that nothing can 
break. 


INSENSIBILITY. T@ PAIN, 


By practising Yoga men become quite unconscious 
ef physical pain. “ It is thus that a man whose skin is 
apparently quite sensitive can lie on a bed of iron 
points, and yet appear to feel very comfortable. He 
feels no pain whatever.” A friend of hers, who 
had a bullet cut out of his leg ,without wincing, 
said ;— 

**T assure you that I did not feel the least pain. I fixed my 
consciousness in my head ; it wasnot inmy leg. I felt nothing.” 
He was not a Yogi, but he had this power of concentrating his 
mentality, which is sometimes found among educated Indians, 


A hereditary physique is transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion among those who practise Yoga. 


KNOWLEDGE OF HOUR OF DEATH. i 
The Yogis can predict the exact hour of their death ; that is” 
to say, they can choose this hour. I know one who said: “{ 
will die to-day at five o’clock.” His disciples were with him, 
and at five o’clock exactly he died. They are able to quit their 


bodies either in a trance, from which they can return, or in 


death, from which they do not return. They generally die in 
this way, choosing the exact hour at which they wish to qa 
their bodies. 

Mrs. Besant thinks the famous basket trick is due 
to hypnotism. The performers “have very strange 
chants which produce marvellous effects on the brain; 
it is thus that they hypnotise a crowd, which sees only 
what the hypnotiser wills shall be seen. ‘This experi 
ment is fairly easy ; it consists in the knowledge of a 
succession of sounds that hypnotise.” 


MR. C. B. FRY ON THE ‘‘SPRINGBOKS, ” 

THE South African Rugby team, its methods and 
merits, are discussed by Mr. C. B. Fry in his maga 
zine for December. He says that Rugby football in 
South Africa is of comparatively recent origin. “It 
was started there on a purely British pattern, and 
throughout the whole course of its development regard 
has been carefully paid to what was being done i# 
Great Britain.” Unlike the New Zealanders, who 
were mostly of pure British extraction, the Cape Dutch 
have no devices alien to British football. The foot 
ball area in South Africa covers an immense range, 
in most of which there is no grass field to play on. 
The arena consists of bare earth. Play on these dry 
grounds tends to produce exceedingly fast players; 
“ brilliant individualism is at a premium.” To keep 
the teams scattered over so wide a continent, and 
playing under such diversity of conditions, in touch 
with one another, the South African Board organises 


once every two years a football carnival, when the — 


best football forces of South Africa are mobilised 
at one spot for a period of three weeks. South 
African players confess to deriving immense ad 


vantage from these meetings. They urge that “some | 


thing of the same kind is evidently wanted in Great 
Britain.” A periodical assembly of representative 
English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh football players 
would do everything to consolidate all. the best ele 
ments of play now practised under the different 
Unions. The South Africans have brought a purely 
British style of play to a very high degree of excek 
lence. 
Mr. Fry says :— 


The features of the South African game are an all-round excl 


lence and a super-excellence of their three-quarters and halves. 
The former have an amazing turn of speed and capacity om 
scoring, and their half-back play is superb. e 
The single difference between the British system at its best. 
and the South African is in the method of packing. As against 
the British three-two-three formation and the New Zealand wie 
three-two our visitors adopt a three-three-tsvo Pie oie 
they have a great belief in it. ie 
Mr. Fry mentions the curious coingdents that the - 
average weight of the South Africans, 12 st. 9 Ibs., 


exactly the same as that of the New Zealanders. 


Speaking of their distinctive characteristics | 
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bik Ps MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. them which I had never seen there before. They were snapping 
3. that is Top A ab 3 ” and flashing with indignation. I felt myself crumbling—I felt 
said; “J T'He ORIGINALS or Tom SawyeR AND “Sip, myself shrinking away to nothing under that accusing gaze. I 


with him, Mark Twain continues in the North American _ stood silent under that desolating fite for as much as a minute, 
quit ther @  rziew his delightful gossip about his early days when _ should say—it seemed a very, very long time. Then my wife's 
vy OF 1 Hi he lived through all the adventures of Tom Sawyer, lips patted, and from them issued—my latest bathroom remark, 
lly die in Pr. i h ; frankly identi we, Yer, the Ja ge perfect, but the expression velvety, unpractical, 
sh to quit with whom he now frankly identifies himself. apprentice-like, ignorant, inexperienced, comically inadequate, 
MARK AS TOM SAWYER, absurdly weak and unsuited to the great language. In my 

k is du e savs complacently :— lifetime I had never heard anything so out of tune, so 
‘ He says comsplacontiy inharmonious, so incongruous, so ill-suited to each other 


strange My mother had a good deal of trouble with me, but I think 45 were those mighty words set to that feeble music, I 
e brain; she enjoyed it.. She had none at all with my brother Henry, tried to keep from laughing, for I was a guilty person in deep 
ees only ~ Bs eae Pe 6. : — be one amg oo need of charity and mercy. I tried to keep from bursting, and 
es r odness ulness anc é —auaneih- che aes ame sy? now 
} CXPCTe obedience would have been a burden to her but for the relief I succesded-~sntil she gravely ext,“ Team Sete 


: : / . oot how it.s Na 
ige of a and variety which I furnished in the other direction. I was a Then T eaploded ; the air was filled with my fragments, and 
: a valuable toher. . I never thought of it before, but you could hear them whiz. I said, “Oh! Livy, if it sounds like 

: ‘hat I will never do it again! 


oe There was a fine undiscriminating sense of justice Then she had to laugh herself. Both of us broke into convul- 
iS.” 5 in Mrs. Clemens. On one rare occasion, when the _ sions, and went on laughing until we were physically exhausted 
ods and immaculate Henry broke a treasured sugar-basin, she  *"4 spiritually reconciled. i , 
5 maga rapped Mark Twain over the head for the offence: By the way, Mark Twain says that on his mother’s 


tball in When he expostulated that he was innocent that time, Side he is descended from the Lambtons of Durham, 
n. “It H she said, without emotion, “It’s all right. It isn’t “family which had been occupying broad lands there 
rn, and any matter. You deserve it fot something you've ‘ince Saxon times. I am not sure, but I think that 
it regard done that I didn’t know about ; and if you haven’t those Lambtons got along without titles of nobility for 
done in done it, why then you deserve it for something that eight or nine hundred years, then produced a great 


rs, who you are going to do that I sha’n’t hear about.” man, three-quarters of a century ago, and broke into 
e Dutch The “ Painkiller” with which Tom Sawyer dosed the peerage. 

1e foot the cat was really measured out to Mark Twain as a 

, Tange, preventive of the cholera. He. usually poured it THE MORAL OF THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 
lay on. through a crack in the floor, with excellent results. Tue North American Review (November 16th) 
ese dry “No cholera occurred down below.” says :— 

layers; MARK TWAIN’S PROFANITY. The election of the Republican candidate for Governor of 
‘oO keep Conmmanitinle’ 1 em seed: wil a _ New York was not a definite triumph of good over evil ; it was 
nt, and 8 ae: S Datlral . propemsy tw use only a temporary deliverance from impending disgrace; above 
1 touch strong, not to say profane and blasphemous language, all, it was a warning. It could not have been achieved, for 


Mark Twain tells the following entertaining account example, if (1) the present Governor had accepted the renomina- 


aM on, bes wile Sound Bes cat Mir Tugs had been nowated or (3) precedent bed ot ben 
, ‘ : Mr. zhes , 

obilised All through the first tem years of =F married life I kept a utterly disregarded by the National Administration, or (4) the 

constant and discreet watch upon my tongue while in thehouse, —_;adical candidate had possessed character as well as daring, or 

South and went outside and to a distance when circumstances were too (5) conservative Democrats by tens of thousands had not placed 

ise ade much for me, and I was obliged to seek relief. I prized my patriotism above partisanship, or (6) the radical candidate had 

“ some- wife’s respect and approval above all the rest of the human aver Jet loose the torrent of personal abuse which, too late, he 


race’s respect and approval. I dreaded the day when sheshould — ‘ lon sociation with disreputable 
1 Great discover that I was but a whitened sepulchre partly freighted ah ase. aN 8 a, “os his claim. of indepesniaince OF (3) 


entative with suppressed language. Democratic and Independent newspapers had been lukewarm, 
sgh HOW HIS WIFE FOUND HIM OUT. or even perhaps (9) the weather had been he = a 
est ele $y rey : all, but in avy one. of these contingencies, arring possi y 

lifferent Ihe day came, however. He forgot to close his test mentioned, the appeal of an ultedly' discredited, Salamis 


“tll dressinf¥-room door. That fatal morning he put on adventurer to the spirit of discontent would have been made not 
_ purely @ three shirts in succession, each of which was found to in vain. Surely the wrath of God was upon us for our sins ; 
oS ® be lacking a button, and was promptly flung out of eo. hao to descend, or how long it will be withheld, He 
> Wi i i i 7 alone knows. 4 
7 ee a eae : aval watt was Ciscovered to President Roosevelt has heeded the dictates of zeal rather than 
nd excels ch port nt ee Fae ubes SIP of wisdom, and unwittingly has played the po. of a Franken- 
1 halved Then I straightened up, gathered my reserves, and let stein, No good purpose would be served by attempting now to 
a for myself go like a cavalry charge. In the midst of that great fix the share of responsibility that should be thus ascribed, but if 
ty assault my eye fell upon that gaping door, and I was paralysed. _to the mind and conscience of him most deeply concerned there 
3 best It took me a good while to finish my toilet. I extended the should seem, upon ‘reflection, to be the smallest, we may .rést 
its time unnecessarily in trying to make up my mind as to what I assured that the suggestion will be received, not with scoffing, 
would best do in the circumstances. I tried to hope that put as a lesson to be taken to heart. 
Mrs. Clemens was asleep, but I knew better. I could not aoa 
escape by the window, It was narrow, and suited only to y . ; 
i sshirts, At last I made up my mind to boldly loaf through the _IN the November Atlantic Mi onthly appeet (rae il 
he. bedroom with the air of a person who had not been doing any. hitherto unpublished letters of David Garrick, which” ~ 
that GI betroom wit Bit ants, any agg gam) >. Baker is editing for publication in book form. 
) Ibs., is thing. I'made half the journey successfully. . . . Then against George P. Baker is editing for publication h 
Laas _ the white pillows I saw the black head—I saw that young and They are in the collection of Mr. J, H. Leigh, the owner 
S. 1 beautifui face, and I saw the gracious eyes with a something in of many theatrical portraits and memorabilia, 
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“HAVE YOU EVER SEEN THE EARTH ?” 


Tuis startling question opens a very interesting 
interview in C. B. Fry's Magazine, in which Mr. 
Harold Begbie engaged the Hon. C. S. Rolls on the 
eve of the Gordon-Bennett balloon race. The reply is, 
‘Unless you have seen the earth from a balloon, you 
have not really seen her at all.” You have seen her 
as little as the fly on the rock sees the mountain, or 
the mite in the cheese sees the whole Stilton. 
Whereas, Mr. Rolls says, looking down from 2,000 
feet in the air, you really see “the dear little 
planet ”:— 

How pretty it looks! One sees it for the first time. The 
bunched woods, the shining face of the waters, the little hills, 
the calm valleys, the white cliffs and the red cliffs, the unquiet 
sea, the stretching sweep of corn, and the congregated cities 
under a haze of smoke. How different it all looks! One 
receives the impression of a perfect picture, the most harmonious 
combinations of colour and form, the completest rendering of 
creative faculty. And then, it is always changing. No balloon 
trip is precisely like another. The wind, we find, never takes 
us in exactly the same course. And even if we Sfart always 
from the same place, and the wind is more or less in the same 
direction for a week together, still there is a real difference of 
view every day, and still the effect of moving over the scene 
presents and renders the earth in a fresh and newly beautiful 
fashion on every excursion. No; I assure you, until one has 
madea journey through the air one has never wholly realised the 
beauty and the charm of our Jittle planet. 

Mr. Begbie confesses that he is under the spell of 
an aeronaut who talks like a poet.. He describes 
Mr. Rolls as “a modern young man very much in 
earnest, very clever, very quick and shrewd, with no 
bounce and no pose, sure of himself, the master of all 
his nerves.” 

THE FIRST SENSATION, 

Asked what his feelings were up in the air, Mr. Rolls 
said :— 

The first sensation is one of extraordinary quiet. I cannot 
tell you exactly the effect it makes upon the mind. One ascends 
from the noise and stir of a place, and in ascending all these 
sounds gradually decrease and die softly away. After that one 
only knows that it is pleasant to be moving without effort and 
without sound through an all-pervading stillness. The hush of 
the universe seems like a new world, something clean contrary 
to every other thing in existence—a continent to itself. 

GIDDY IN A BALLOON ?—NEVER. 


More startling, perhaps, are Mr. Rolls’ statements 
that the balloon never causes sea-sickness—only in the 
old captive balloon, which hung jogging, swaying, 
rocking, and tugging at its anchor, was that possible— 
and that giddiness is quite impossible in a balloon :— 

I myself cannot look down from a church tower or a sea cliff 
with feelings that are quite composed and cheerful ; but I am 
never in the least giddy 2,0002ft., 3,000ft., or 4,000ft. above the 
earth. Why is this? Because one is unaware of height in a 
balloon. It is at first sight a strange thing that a man who is 
giddy on the top of Notre Dame or the Eiffel Tower-should be 
free from that cerebral disturbance at such tremendous heights 
as 10,000ft. or 18,00oft. But in the vast empty air there is 
nothing to guide the eye downward to the earth. Look from a 
church tower straight ahead of you, and you do not feel giddy ; 
but look down, with the line of the tower to guide your eye, 
and you become immediately sensible of your'altitude, and feel 
that you must incontinently tumble over. Looking straight 
down from a balloon is precisely like looking outward and 
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forward from a church tower. There is no straight line running 
down from your car to the solid earth, informing you of your 
altitude. Under your feet there is nothing but air and land and 
water. No; one is never giddy. 

Mr. Rolls maintains that the danger of being smashed 
to pieces is now a fear of the past. The danger of 
being carried out to sea can also be avoided in time, 
or transcended. 

As to the cost of ballooning, Mr. Rolls says you can 
buy a very good balloon for £150, and the expense 
of charging the balloon would work out at two guineas 
each for a day’s excursion for four good sportsmen, 
Mr. Rolls is not at all certain whether the utility 
balloon will ever come, which is to steer against the 
wind and ride out a tempest. Not utility, but pleasure 
is the raison @étre of the balloon. 


FATHER VAUGHAN’S CHRISTMAS SERMON. 

AMONG the seasonable articles contributed to the 
December number of the Pall Mall Magazine isa 
“Christmas Sermon for the Present Day,” spoken by 
Father Bernard Vaughan for the Pad/ Mall Magazine 
alone in his “cell” at Mount Street. The passage 
about to be quoted was, however, written as an after- 
thought on his proof by the preacher :— , 

In the Parliaments of the world there is no room for God, for 
there men are pledged to party politics ; on ’Change there is no 
room for Him, for there men are gambling on the fluctuations of 
the market ; in Society there is no room for Him, for Society 
has long since discovered that it can get on better without Him 
and His religion, which is out of date and dull. 

Is there any room for Him in our schoolrooms? No, for He 
will not come without introducing Dogma; and dogma is a 
forbidden science. No, nor may He enter the Law Courts, 
for there His teaching about divorce is laughed to scorn. And 
above all keep Him out of our workshops, lest the sweaters of 
labour might feel the lash of His scourge as well as of His 
tongue ! 

The sermon concludes :— 

Let us make an attempt this Christmas to deny ourselves, so 
as to make more room in the inns of our hearts for Jesus Christ,- 
Bid the beasts within you—your passions—bow down and 
adore. Summon the four royal friends (Humility, Poverty, 
Purity and Charity) as attendant spirits to come and greet Him 
at the door of your hearts. Open wide the gate of your hearts, 
and sing to Him the hymn of the Incarnation—Gloria i# 
excelsts, 


Invite Him to your homes, hold Him for ever in possession, 


offer Him all you have and all you are.. Be not a niggard 
your gifts. Lay before Him your freedom, your memery, your 
will and your heart. And from time to time test the reality of 
your love of Him by your devotedness to” His four inseparable 
friends. Study them, follow them, love them ; let us share our 
good things with them, for in the measure of our love to His 
friends during this Christmas we shall be able to gauge the 
room in our hearts for Him. 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 

Himself, his famishing neighbour, and Me, 
ab 


TWELVE hundred children in Walworth—the mosid 





crowded and one of the poorest districts in London—are — 
looking to readers of this REVIEW for food, fuel, clothing, 


toys and other forms of Christmas cheer this Yule-tide.” 
Contributions, in cash or kind, will be thankfully received 


by the Warden, F. Herbert Stead, Browning Settlement, | 


Walworth, S.E. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


CARDIFF’S NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 

THE chief feature of the November issue of the 
Architectural Review is the description of the new 
City Hall and Law Courts at Cardiff by the designers, 
Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards. 

Seldom has a site afforded so splendid an opportu- 
nity, for not only are the buildings, which face south, 
completely isolated from other buildings, so that they 
can be seen to advantage, but the park on the north 
side furnishes an almost ideal setting. The south 
fronts, though intersected by an avenue, form practi- 
cally one facade. The buildings have been carried 


out in Portland stone, and by the aid of electric 


€13 


city with the four quarters of the globe, while the 
decorations of the attached porch embody civic 
emblems and local characteristics. On the four 
pavilions of the two buildings are represented in 
allegory Welsh Unity and Patriotism, Music and 
Poetry, Commerce and Industry, and Science and 
Education. 

The following facts and figures in connection with 
the undertaking are interesting. ‘The Hall has been 
erected in Cathay’s Park, which was purchased for 
£158,500. The Hall and the Law Courts will cost 
at least £300,000. ‘The dimensions of the City Hall 
are given as 9,343 yards (superficial) ; those of the 
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derrick-cranes stones weighing as much as five tons 
were picked up from the ground and placed in 
position. A centralised boiler-house and plant to 
serve one or both of the buildings provides heat or 
hot water. 

The decorations are all symbolical. The lantern 
of the dome of the Council Chamber of the City Hall 
serves as a pedestal to the lead figure of the dragon 
to symbolise Wales, ‘Two large groups of statuary 
flanking the stone panel at the central window repre- 
sent the sea receiving the Severn and the sea receiving 
the three rivers of the city—the Taff, the Rhymney, 
and the Ely. The ornaments of the pilasters on either 
side of the large window suggest the products of 
North, South, East, and West, and the traffic of the 





[Sargent, Cardiff, 


A Municipal Palace: The New City Hall at Cardiff. 


Law Courts as 6,840 yards (superficial) ; the concrete 
foundations represent 16,317 cubic yards; 157,000 
tons of Portland stone, 11,000,000 bricks, and 
81,116 panes of glass were used in the construction 
of the buildings. 





Mr. FRANK L. HEEs in an illustrated descriptive 
article upon tin mining in Alaska, in the Zugineering 
Magazine, mentions that the present wages in the York 
Region of that ice-bound country is £1 a day and 
board. The cost of board varies from 6s, to 10s. a day, 
so that the actual amount an ordinary miner receives 1s 
about ten guineas a week! In consequence there must 
be at least 2} per cent. of ore in the rock raised—a far 
higher percentage than is required in Cornwall, for 
instance, 
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ALAS! POOR SHAKESPEARE! 
Count ToOLsro! COMES TO JUDGMENT. 

In the Fortnightly Review for December Count 
Tolstoi tells us that he cannot stand Shakespeare, 
and, unlike the hater of Dr. Fell, he gives his reasons. 
It is a very curious article, and one that is very charac- 
teristic of its author. 

HIS FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 


Count Tolstoi says :— 

I remember the astonishment I felt when I first read Shake- 
speare. I expected to receive a powerful, zsthetic pleasure ; 
but having read, one after the other, works regarded as his best 

—“ King “L ear, i «6 Romeo and Juliet,” ‘* Hamlet ” and ‘* Mac- 
beth ”—not only did I feel no delight, but I felt an irresistible 
repulsion and tedium. 

HIS SECOND THOUGHTS, 

For a long time I could not believe in myself, and during 
fifty years, in order to test myself, I several times recommenced 
reading Shakespeare in every possible form, in Russian, in 
English, in German, and in Schlegel’s translation, as I was 
advised. Several times I read the dramas and the-comedies and 
historical plays, and I invariably underwent the same feelings— 
repulsion, weariness, and bewilderment. 


HIS THIRD AND LAST TEST. 


* At the present time, before writing this preface, being desirous 
once more to test myself, I have, as an oid man of seventy-five, 
again read the whole of Shakespeare, including the historical 
plays, the ‘‘ Henrys,” ** Troilus and Cressida,” the ‘*‘ Tempest,” 
“*Cymbeline,” and I have felt with even greater force the same 
feelings, this time, however, not of bewilderment, but of firm, 
indubitable conviction that the unquestionable glory of a great 
genius which Shakespeare enjoys, and which compels writers of 
our time to imitate him, and readers and spectators. to discover 
in him non-existent merits—thereby distorting their cestheti¢ 
and ethical understanding—is a great evil, as is every untruth. 
‘KING LEAR” AS A SAMPLE. 

I will endeavour as well as I can to show why I believe that 
Shakespeare cannot be recognised either as a great genius or 
even as an average author. For illustration of my purpose I 
will take one of Shakespeare’s .most extolled dramas, ‘‘ King 
Lear,” in the enthusiastic praise of which the majority of. critics 
agree. 

After describing the play from beginning to end, 
he says :— 

Such is this celebrated drama. However absurd it may 
appear in my rendering (which I have endeavoured to make as 
impartial as possible), I may confidently say that in the original 
it is yet more absurd. 

HIS FINAL. VERDICT. 

**King Lear” not only is not representing a model of dramatic 
art, but does not satisfy the most elementary demands of art 
recognised by all, These positions into which the characters 
are placed quite arbitrarily are so unnatural that the reader. or 
spectator is unable not only to sympathise with their sufferings, 
but even to be interested in what he sees or reads, This in the 
first place. Secondly, in this, as in the other dramas of 
Shakespeare, all the characters live, think, speak, and act quite 
unconformably with the given time and place. 


The article is to be continued next month. Count 
Tolstoi is magnificent. He reminds us of the old 
couplet :— 


The sun and moon may both go wrong, 
But the old clock of Jedbro never goes wrong. 


Jesus Christ and Shakespeare have now both been 
weighed in Count Tolstoi’s balances and found 
wanting. 


THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 


P RECENT SHAKESPEAREAN FINDS. 
By Mr. Srpney LEE. 


Mr. Sipney LEE, in the Wineteenth Century recently 
tells of five lately discovered manuscript references 
to Shakespeare. One is from a recently discovered 

pocket-book of Archdeacon Plume, who jotted down 
a statement concerning Shakespeare—“ Sir Johp 
Mennes saw once his old father in his shop—a merry 
cheeked old man that said ‘Will was a good honest 
fellow, but he darest have crackt a jeast with him at 
any time.’” 


SHAKESPEARE’S EARLY RESIDENCE IN LONDON, 


‘The second new reference mentioned is a document 
recently found in the Public Record Office, to the 
effect that one William Shakespeare, inhabiting a 
tenement in the Parish of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, was 
distrained upon for non-payment of taxes, and that 
later the defaulting William Shakespeare had removed 
from Bishopsgate to the liberty of the Clink in South- 
wark. The default apparently was due to the change 
of residence, and the amount owing was generously 
paid by Shakespeare later. ‘This has finally settled 
the doubt as to his early place of residence im 
London. 

The third new reference is found in two heraldic 
manuscripts which inveigh against the grants of arms 
granted on false pretences by the Garter King. In 
both lists the name of Shakespeare occurs. It is 
known that Shakespeare induced his father to obtain 
the valueless luxury of a coat-of-arms. 

The fourth reference has been recently unearthed 
from the Earl of Rutland’s household books for the 
year 1612~—13, preserved at Belvoir Castle.. An. entry 
shows that the steward of the earl paid. Shakespeare, 
on the 31st of March, 1613, the sum of forty-four 
shillings in gold for “ my Lordes Impreso.” 


A CHANCERY SUIT. 


The fifth find consists of three documents discovered 
by an American professor at the Public Record Office, 
touching the Chancery suit in which‘ Shakespeare's 
name figured as that of plaintiff, together with six 
other persons, all of whom are of good social positiot. 
The earliest is dated 26th of April, 1615. Itisa 
of complaint praying the Lord Chancellor to compél 
one Matthew Bacon to deliver up a number of letters 
patent, deeds, evidences, charters and writings com 
cerning their ‘title to certain house and lands within 
the precinct of Blackfriars. 


the Swedish town of Lund at the close of the year 
1904, which was promptly passed through a Lona 
dealer to an American collector. 

Mr. Lee urges that more systematic search for 
Shakespearean relics and references should, be made, 
and that the two English-speaking peoples sh 
combine in the quest. 









Mr. Lee tells of the | 
discovery of the missing quarto of “Titus Andronicus” 
bearing the date of 1594, which was discovered if} 
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ETHICAL: EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


FroM a paper by Mrs. Fraser on education in the 
new Japan, contributed by her to the Worlds Work 
and Play, it appears that while we have our religious 
difficulty, Japan has her ethical difficulty. There is a 
great rush to the secondary schools in Japan, and 
students—boys and girls, freed from the family 
government, and fed by cheap romances of the most 
sensational and debasing kind—have fallen into great 
moral laxity. The new Minister of Education, Mr. 
Makino, son of the great Okubo, told Mrs. Fraser, 
“Tt is not the education, but the morality, that is 
wrong just now.” The thousands of students, more- 
over, have no authorised boarding-houses to live in. 
They board out anywhere, with dismal results. Asked 
how he meant to supply the place of the family system, 
which had now broken down, but which had been the 
backbone of Japanese morality, Mr. Makino replied, 
“ By morality itself.” 

THE GIRL STUDENTS. 
The girl students seem to be in a bad way :— 


In Tokyo alone there are ten thousand girls who have come 
from the provinces to complete their education. They are living 
in cheap boarding-houses, where no one takes any interest in 
them, and the results can only be called deplorable. ‘Suddenly 
emancipated from home supervision, their heads filled with wild 
dreams of independence and of equality with men, their leisure 
hours occupied with the low class of romantic literature already 
described—what wonder that scandal follows scandal, and that 
the reputation of the Japanese girl for modesty and purity is 
being destroyed before our eyes? The girls are really as yet 
quite unfitted to take care of themselves, and are thrown into 
situations where Western mothers would not allow their well- 
taught, self-reliant daughters to remain for a single day: 


THE PERILS OF WESTERN “ LOVE.” 


Registered boarding-houses with kind and sensible 
matrons in charge are suggested. Foreign teachers 
encourage Japanese girls to break away from parental 
authority. Miss Tsuda, an ardent Christian head- 
mistress, is especially wroth with Western girls for 
teaching the Japanese Western ideas of love. She 
said :— 

That word ‘‘ love” has been hitherto a. word unknown among 
our girls, in the foreign sense.. Duty, submission, kindness, 
these were the sentiments which a girl was expected to bring to 
the husband who had been chosen for her, and many happy, 
harmonious marriages were the result. Now your dear senti- 
mental foreign women say to our girls : ‘‘ It is wicked to marry 
without love ; the obedience to parents in such a case is an out- 
tage against nature and Christianity. If you love a man you 
must sacrifice everything to marry him.” 

OPENING FOR EUROPEAN TEACHERS, 


The young girl thus taught by her foreign teacher 
is attracted by one of the masters, and thinks she is 
in love :— 

That is the man for her to marry, whether her parents approve 
or not ; and as no Japanese girl can enter legally into the mar- 
riage contract without the consent of her parents before she is 
twenty-five, you can imagine what troubles and tragedies ensue ! 
Elopements, disappearances, suicides—there is no end to it. I 
do entreat all those who -have to do with our girls to leave 
“love” out of the question. 


Mrs. Fraser concludes by saying that there is 


va 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


splendid work here for Western women to-day. There 
is barely a living to be made for a foreigner by teach 
ing in Japan, but those who have private means and 
wish to do good would find a great opening here, 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR CITY CHILDREN. 
A MANCHESTER EXPERIMENT. 

THE interesting and almost unique experiment of 
a Country School for City Children made by the city 
of Manchester is described, by Mr. L. Smith, in the 
November number of AJacmillan’s Magazine. On a 
site of five acres, secured at a peppercorn rent, at 
Knolls Green, in Cheshire, sixteen miles from Man- 
chester, a building was erected, containing a school- 
room for two classes of forty each, two dormitories 
each for forty beds, a dining-room, a kitchen, and a 
scullery, rooms for the teachers and permanent staff, 
and a covered play-shed, with, of course, a large 
garden for culinary and educational needs, and a large 
playing-field. 

BENEFIT TO MIND AND BODY. 

The school hours are almost the same as in the 
city. In the morning the lessons are on ordinary 
lines, with nature-teaching accentuated ; in the after- 
noon the instruction is devoted to Nature alone, and 
the lessons are given in the wood, or at the farm, or 
in the garden among the flowers and fruit. 

In the house the single bed is an amazing luxury— 
“ A little bed all to myself, just like a hospital,” in 
the words of one boy ; and with plenty of good food 
the school is a veritable land of Goschen. It is open 
from April to October, and batches of eighty boys 
and eighty girls go alternately and stay a fortnight, 
each set of forty or eighty being drawn from one 
school, so that their own teacher can accompany 
them. During the three years that it has been at 
work eight hundred children have been received each 
season. Recently tents for an additional eighty have 
been set up, and a permanent dormitory for forty is 
to be built. 

The buildings cost £2,200, the furnishing £400, 
and £200 was expended on the garden and grounds, 
these sums being provided by Mr. Phillips and a few 
other helpers. Both boys and girls share in the 
domestic work, and the accompanying teacher gives 
the main part of the instruction. Upon staff, food, 
etc., the. Committee expends about £500 a year. 
Half of this sum is raised by subscription. ‘Seven 
shillings is paid by the parents or friends for each 
child, and, deducting one shilling for railway fare, the 
remainder makes up the other half of the annual 
expenditure. 





THE Quiver has a very good Christmas Number, con- 


taining stories by Ada Cambridge, Katherine Tynan, the ~~ 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, and others ; an article by Miss” 


Eager on Christmas at the Court of the Tsar, and an 
interesting paper by Dr. Wilfred Grenfell. on his medical- 
missionary work in Labrador, within the Arctic regions, 
There are some interesting portraits also. 
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A VINDICATION OF QUEEN DRAGA. 
An UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF A ROYAL ROMANCE. 


QuEEN Draca, according to her sister, who writes 
“ The Truth Concerning Queen Draga” in the Fort- 
nightly Review of December, has been most cruelly 
maligned. Instead of being a vicious, unscrupulous 
intrigante, who schemed her way to a throne, we are 
told “ her ideal of a happy life was a quiet and peaceful 
home life. No woman was less ambitious than my 
poor sister, Queen Draga, a woman of noble heart and 
angelic soul.” 

HER IMMACULATE CHARACTER, 


Draga was married almost as a child, without her 
consent, to a drunken engineer. After his death— 


As a young widow she lived a very retired life with her 
mother and her younger sisters and brothers. Their income was 
very small, and poor Draga, the future Queen of Servia, was 
obliged to undertake literary work to improve the family’s material 
position. She translated for a Servian newspaper Xavier 
Montepin’s novel, ‘‘ The Cat’s Eye.” Much later on, as Queen 
of Servia, she said on one occasion, in the presence-of all the 
Ministers : ‘‘ I am not ashamed of having been once a poor 
woman, and having tried to help myself by literary work.” 

From 1891 to the autumn of 1897 she lived at the Court of 
Queen Nathalie as dame a’honneur to the Queen. For all that 
time her life was perfectly pure and her conduct absolutely 
honourable. Queen Nathalie can, and must, confirm that fact 
if she fears God! She was even considered as a ‘‘ strange 
creature,” just because of her extreme reserve and irreproachable 
character. On one occasion a Spanish Infanta was dining with 
Queen Nathalie, who was describing to her Royal guest the 
character and the manner of life of her own dame @honneur. 
Whereupon the Spanish Princess exclaimed: ‘‘ But is that 
possible? And is she in a normal state of health ?” 

Queen Draga was then only twenty-eight or twenty-nine years 
old. She was daily in the company of handsome, elegant and 
witty French and Spanish noblemen. There is no man who 
could boast that he dared say an equivocal word in Draga’s 
presence. Her conduct was absolutely correct, dignified and 
proud. 

THE YOUNG KING FALLS IN LOVE, 


During their sojourn in Belgrade in the autumn of 1894 the 
young King (who lived in the Old Palace) began to pay his 
attentions to Draga. My poor sister in the beginning did not 
even notice this, During two years this young woman rejected 
the fervent declarations of King Alexander’s love. 


THE FATAL KISS. 


Queen Nathalie, seeing the boy’s infatuation for 
Draga, tried to turn it to her own account. She 
insisted on Draga inviting the boy to her mother’s 
home :— 


During the sojourn at Sachino on that occasion Draga arrived 
at the conclusion that the young King’s love for her was not the 
temporary effervescence of a young man’s heart, but that it was 
the real and deep love of an affectionate and true, loving, warm 
heart. She herself, poor woman, notwithstanding her youth, 
beauty, and affectionate disposition, never knew what true love 
was. _ However, she would not have given way if the King had 
not at this time had a narrow escape from drowning in the sea. 
His swimming teacher, in his efforts to save the King’s life, lost 
his own. When she told him, deeply moved, how she thanked 
God he had been saved, the young King implored her to. allow 
him, ‘in celebration of his having been brought to life again,” 
to kiss her. -She did allow him todo so. It was their first kiss. 
Who can justly reproach her that, in such an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, she did not refuse his request ? 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HE PROPOSES MARRIAGE, | 


After this the King asked her to marry him. She 


refused :— 


She reminded him that the Servian people did not like to see 
young men marry widows ; she drew his attention to the differ- 
ence of their ages ; she told him that she feared she would not 
be able to win the love of the people. But all her arguments 
were useless. He laughed at them, and repeatedly assured her 
that nothing could change his resolve. 

Extremely alarmed, she thought that the only way to frustrate 
the King’s intention was—to leave the country, live abroad, and 
make the King forget her. When she told him what she con- 
templated doing, the King’s answer was :— 

“Tf you really mean to leave me by Jeaving Servia without 
my consent, then I also will leave Servia, the crown and every- 
thing, and follow you. I want to be happy, and without you I 
cannot be happy! I want you to be my wife before God and 
before my people.” 


SHE YIELDS, 

The King, who appears to have been desperately in 
love with her, imperiously insisted upon her consent, 
She fled. But he sent after her and insisted on her 
return :— 


Our sister then considered fora moment what to do. And 
having come to the conclusion that it was the will of Divine 
Providence, and fearing always lest the King should do some- 
thing desperate, she, in deep agitation and bitterly crying, 
returned to her own house, where King Alexander received her 
most tenderly and immediately placed on her finger the engage- 
ment ring. 

This is how it happened that the engagement took place on 
Saturday instead of on Sunday. The King told us that himself, 


THE BIRTH OF THE INDIAN NATION. 
By Sir Henry Corton. 


Writinc in the orth American Review for 
November 16th, Sir Henry Cotton says :— 


There is at the present moment a New India rising before our 
eyes, a nation in the real sense of actual formation, with com- 
mon sentiments of interest and patriotism. An organization 
only is wanted around which the elements of a nationality may 
cluster, The British Government has established the basis of 
such an organization, The germ of a national organization on 
the basis of English education has long existed, but it has” 
sprung into its present vigor in very recent times. 

The outpouring of Indian aspirations and the yearning for 
nationality find their utterance through a newspaper press which ~ 
has grown into an organ of great power, and are ‘concentrated 
in the annual meetings of the Provincial and National Con- 
gresses. ; 

There is now a party of Indian Nationalists who despair of 
constitutional agitation, and advocate the establishment of an 
absolutely free and independent form of national government. — 
These men are the shadow of a cloud which casts itself over the — 
future. ef 

The recognised leaders of Indian thought and the original 
pioneers of the national movement are still unaffected by these ~ 
symptoms of alienation from the British Government. They 
are men of moderate views. Their ideal is a federation of free — 
and independent states, the United States of India, cach with — 
its own local autonomy under the supremacy of England. 


Sir Henry Cotton declares: ‘ There can be no : 


danger in this course. English rule in its present 
form cannot continue.” aa 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


; ‘*).E.”" 
Is 1r Ricur to Liuir FAMILiEs ? 


Mr. CRACKANTHORPE, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review, boldly asserts not only that it is right to 
limit families, but that it is wrong not to do so :— 

It brings us nearer to the reconstruction of society on a more 
stable, because more uniform, basis, It renders the component 
parts of the nation more healthy, more virile, and, by conse- 
quence, more effective. It is the direct opposite of Race 
Suicide : it is Race Regeneration. 

WHAT IS-D.E, ? 

The reduction in the birth-rate, Mr. Crackanthorpe 
points out, is due to :— 
the advent in the world of a new element or factor depen- 
dent on human volition. This new element is so widespread in 
its manifestations, and so formative of the destinies of mankind 
as to deserve a special symbol. Since its function is to 
determine the number of the family, it is proposed to designate 
it, for convenience of reference, by the letters D.E. (determin- 
ing element), in this following the electricians who employ 
E.M.F. to designate electro-motive force. 

IS D.E. MORAL ? 

On this point Mr. Crackanthorpe says :— 

What do we mean by the word moral? Now, surely an 
action is moral or immoral according as it helps, or hinders, the 
spiritual, mental, and physical development of the individual 
who performs it, and benefits or injures the community of which 
he forms part. Under which category does D.E. fall? Thatis 
the real point to be decided—to be decided not by a priori 
considerations, but by observing results, Surely it is gua/ity, 
and not guantity, that is wanted everywhere. Would it not be 
better for the community at large, as well as for themselves, if 
many degenerate stocks were never propagated at all ? 


TO OUTRAGE NATURE THE LAW OF LIFE, 


Mr. Crackanthorpe is an uncompromising contro- 
versialist. For instance, he says :— 

There is, however, one argument which must be first disposed 
of. ‘‘ Outraged Nature,” we are often told, ‘‘will have her 
revenges,” The exact contrary of the dictum, is indeed, as true 
as the dictum itself. ‘‘ Nature is being constantly outraged by 
man, and, unless he does her violence, he himself will be 
destroyed.” 

THE DUTY OF CHILD-BEARING, 

Mr. Crackanthorpe wisely lays great stress upon 
one point too often overlooked in practice. It is the 
duty of all who are of good stock to have as many 
children as they can possibly bring up properly. If 
the first duty is to improve the race— 


England’s second duty is a corollary'to the first. It is to 
censure all those who, stricken with that wasting sickness, 
hyper-egoism, refuse to add to thé brain and muscle of the 
Empire, lest their pleasures and dissipations should be incon- 
veniently curtailed thereby. Finding half a dozen children 
tiresome, because they interfere with the daily round of ex- 
travagance and pleasure, they have very small families or no 
children at all. Here, indeed, lies a very real danger. Unless 
it is well guarded against, no national progress can there be. 
For, z¢ is as important that the right people should be born as 
that the wrong people should not be born. A general appre- 
hension of this truth would be worth a dozen Dreadnoughts, a 
legion of Lee-Enfields. 


Unfortunately, while everyone can realise the relief 
that comes from a check to the devastating flood of 
unwanted children, hardly anyone insists upon the 
duty which everyone owes to posterity to recruit the 
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battalions of the next generation with as many 
capable recruits as possible. Forgetting this, we 
leave the ranks to be filled by the spawn of ignor- 
ance and poverty. 


OUR NATIONAL INFANTICIDE. 
An ANNUAL WASTAGE OF 40,000 BaBIEs. 


BaBiEs cost their mothers so much pain and 
trouble in bringing them into the world that it does 
seem monstrous that 40,000 of them should die before 
they are a year old. If they were to be killed off 
sO soon, it certainly seems most desirable they never 
should have been begun. In the Christmas number 
of the Millgate Monthly, Mr. H. R. Aldridge, writing 
on “ The Waste of Infant Life,” assesses our annual 
butcher’s bill of infants who die, who ought to have 
lived, at 40,000. John Burns last month put the 
figure at r00,000. But take it at the lower figure— 
that gives us a daily death-roll of 110 infants 
who would have lived if—if—the average infantile 
death-rate could be levelled down to that which 
prevails in rural districts. In Sweden and Norway 
only 9o infants die per 1,000. In Preston and many 
of our great towns the infants’ death-roll is over 
200 per 1,000. Mr, Aldridge demands as remedies 
for this appalling massacre of the innocents :— 

1. Better public Health Administration. 

2. Better housing conditions, 

3. Better education of parents, 

4. Better wages. 

5. Freedom from factory work for mothers with infant 
children, 

The better education of parents can best be dealt with by 
considering the following points :— 

(a) The appointment of women sanitary inspectors. 

(6) The provision of municipal or other milk depéts. 

(c) Education in hygiene and the laws of health. 


Mr. Aldridge does justice to Mayor Broadbent of 
Huddersfield, and illustrates his article with a portrait 
of this public-spirited philanthropist. 


Food and Work. 


In a paper on the Filipino labour supply, written 
recently in the American Review of Reviews by Mr. 
George G. Guy, there is an illustration given of the 
intimate connection between food and work. At 
first the Filipinos were unwilling to work, fearing that 
they would get no pay for their work, as had been too 
often the case under their Spanish masters. At last a 
day’s wage in advance calmed their doubts. Then :— 


When the first batch of men mustered for work they looked 
small and pinched and half-starved, and many of them were 
hollow-chested and weak of limb. The m er gave them 
daily an allowance wherewith to buy a hot a and saw that 
it was duly spent. There were ¢iendas attached to every gang, 
where wholesome food was served. The better fare soon worked 
a wonderful change in the physique of the men. Their muscles 
filled out, they grew"bigger, and held themselves straighter. 
They began, too, to puton the airs of prosperity, for such 
wages as they were earning had never before been dreamed of. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HOW IT FEELS TO DIE. 
By OnE wHo NEARLY DIED AND RECOVERED. 


Tue Hindu Spiritual Magazine for September gives 
several narratives of the experiences of those who 
have almost died and who were afterwards restored 
to life. Of these the most remarkable is the case of 
Dr. Wiltse, of the St. Louis Medical and Surgical 
Journal, This has been quoted by Mr. Myers, but 
as I do not think it has ever appeared in our columns 
I reprint Dr. Wiltse’s narrative. 

A DOCTOR WHO DIED OF TYPHUS. 

According to his own account he died of typhus 
fever—at least so nearly died that the church bell was 
tolled for his death. He lay pulseless and apparently 
lifeless for half an hour. Needles were thrust into 
his legs without producing any effect. While the 
Doctor lay motionless, apparently dead, his soul, he 
tells us, was never more intensely alive :-— 

I realised my condition, and reasoned calmly thus: I have 
died as men term death, and yet I am as much a man as ever, 
I am about to get out of the body. I watched the interesting 
process of the separation of soul and body. 

HOW THE SOUL ESCAPES FROM THE BODY. 

By some power, apparently not my own, the Ego was rocked 
to and fro, literally as a cradle is rocked, by which process its 
connection with the tissues of the body was broken up. After 
a little time the lateral motion ceased, and along the soles of 
the feet, beginning at the toes, passing rapidly to the heels, I 
felt and heard, as it seemed, the snapping of innumerable small 
cords. When this was accomplished, I began slowly to retreat 
from the feet toward the head as a rubber cord shortens, I 
remember reaching the hips and saying to myself, ‘‘ Now, there 
is no life below the hips.” I can recall no memory of passing 
through the abdomen and chest, but recollect distinctly when 
my whole self was collected into the head, when I reflected 
thus: I am all in the head now, and I shall soon be free. I 
passed around the brain as if I were hollow, compressing it and 
its membranes slightly on all sides toward the centre, and 
peeped out between the sutures of the skull, emerging like the 
flattened edges of a bag of membranes. I recollect distinctly 
how I appeared to myself something like a jelly-fish as regards 
colour and form. 

THE FIRST SENSATIONS OF FREEDOM. 

As I emerged from the head I floated up and down and 
laterally like a soap-bubble attached to the bowl of a pipe, until 
I at last broke loose from the body and fell lightly to the floor, 
where I slowly rose and expanded into the full stature of a man. 
I seemed to be translucent, of a bluish cast, and perfectly naked. 
With a painful sense of embarrassment I fled toward the par- 
tially open door to escape the eyes of the two ladies whom I 
was facing as well as others whom I knew were about ‘me, but 
upon reaching the door I found myself clothed, and satisfied 
upon that point I turned and faced the company. 

His experience almost exactly coincided with that 
described by “ Julia” in “ After Death.” He saw the 
mourners round his corpse, and tried in vain to make 
them realise his presence. Like her, he marvelled 
that he felt so wonderfully well ; like her also he passed 
out of doors and travelled swiftly through the air. 
But, unlike her, he did not pass into the other world. 

HOW HE CAME BACK, 

Three prodigious rocks blocked his path. His hour 
had not yet come :— 

He became unconscious again, and when he was lying in his 
bed he awoke to consciousness and soon recovered. He wrote 
out this narrative eight weeks after his strange experience, but he 


told the story to those at the bedside as soon as he revived. 

doctor, who was at the bedside, said that the breath was abson 
lutely extinct so far as could be observed, and every symptom 
marking the patient as dead was present. ‘*I supposed at one 


time that he was actually dead as fully as I ever supposed anyon 


to be dead.” 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ON LIFE. 


In the Hibbert Journal recently Sir Oliver Lodge | 


discusses Life. He maintains that life is a directing 
principle. He lays down the hypothesis that life is 
not even a function of matter or of energy, but, though 
depending on matter for its phenomenal appearance, 
is otherwise independent— 
that its essential existence is continuous and permanent, though 
its interactions with matter are discontinuous and temporary; 
and I conjecture that it is subject to a law of evolution—thata 
linear advance is open to it—whether it be in its phenomenal or 
in its occult state. 
To indicate what he means by conceiving of the 
possibility of life possessing an existence apart from 


its material manifestations, he takes two analogies— 


one ethical, the other physical :— 


‘* Parliament ” is a body which consists of individual members | 


constantly changing, and its existence is not dependent on t 
existence ; it pre-existed any particular set of them, and it can 
survive a dissolution, As to its technical continuity: of exist 
ence and actual mode of reproduction, I suppose it would bé 
merely fanciful to liken the *‘Crown” to those germ-cells Of 
nuclei, whose existence continues without. break, which serve 
the purpose of collecting and composing the somatic cells in due 
season. 
The other analog y is that of magnetism :— 


Within the nineteenth century a fresh process of magnetisa 
tion has been discovered, and this new or electrical process is 
no longer obviously dependent on the existence of antecedent 


magnetism, but seems at first sight to be a property freshly OF | 


spontaneously generated, as it were. The process was 
covered as the result of setting electricity into motion. 

Directly electricity was set in motion, constituting what 
called an electric current, magnetic lines of force instantly 
sprang into being, without the presence of any steel or irom 
and in twenty years they were recognised. These electrically 
generated lines of force are similar to those previously known, 
but they need no matter to sustain them. They need matter to 
display them, but they themselves exist equally well in perfect 


vacuum, a 


If anyone should assert that all magnetism was pre-existent 
some ethereal condition, that it would never go out of essent 
existence, but that it could be brought into relation with 
world of matter by certain acts—that while there it ¢ 


operate-in a certain way, controlling the motion of bodies, inter- 


and then disappearing from our ken to the immaterial r 
whence it came—he would be saying what no physicist wo 
think it worth while to object to, what indeed many might a 
with. 


acting with forms of energy, producing sundry effects for a a 


Well, that is the kind of assertion which I want to make asa. 


Ww orking hypothesis concerning life. 





THE Laresol Review is the name of a new sevenpe ny 
quarterly, started in November,by Mr. Ernest Newlan 
smith, the musician, “ to proclaim the unity of Religie 
Science and Art in the knowledge and love of God.” 
first number is made up of one long article entitled “ 


Temple of Life: THE Royal Academy,” written by 
editor, who recognises Art as the divinely-appointé 
medium through which to bring about a right attitude 
heart towards the Good and the True. 
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i 
ved. The MUSIC BY ELECTRICITY. 
Spies Mr. Ray STANNARD Baker tells in the Windsor 
sed at one Mf the story of the dynamophone, “an electrical inven- 
sed anyone #™ tion for producing scientifically perfect music.” Its 
inventor, Dr. Thaddeus Cahill, has made, after years 
of constant invention and combination, a machine 
costing some £ 40,000, for the creation and supply of 
r Lodge music. He avails himself of Helmholtz’s analysis of 
directing different musical tones ; to the pure tone he adds 
at life is gy batmonics of various vibrations until he can reproduce 
t, though | the sound of the violin, the flute, the ’cello, the fife, 
earana etc., etc. The present instrument has 145 alternators. 
?# He combines the currents from various alternators in 
iw what he calls tone-mixers, where the various vibra- 
gordi tions carried on wires are combined. ‘The machine 
yn——thata a itself is silent, except that there is much noise about. 
omenal or # The electrical vibrations are by telephone transmitters 
/@ turned into vibrations of the air. Sound is thus 
g of the @ entirely at the disposal of the executant, who is no 
art from # jonger at the mercy of the varying vibrations of violin 
logies= @ or piano strings, etc. The kind of music produced 
when rendered audible by the telephone is described 
1 members @ as blending a hundred instruments in one :— 
nt on thes The first impression the music makes upon the listener is its 
and it singular difference from any music ever heard before, in the 
“of exist fulness, roundness, completeness, of its tones. And truly it is 
woul different and more perfect ; but, strangely enough, while it 
hich call # possesses ranges of tones all its own, it can be made to imitate 
mats closely other musical instruments. When the music began, it 
ells in die HF seemed to fill the entire room with singularly clear, sweet, perfect 
tones. 

The machine perfectly responds to the skill and 
nagnetists # emction of the player, so that his individuality is not 
Pieced destroyed. Dr. Cahill’s first desire was a perfect 
freshly o jj "Strument. 

was dis- THE MUSIC SUPPLY OF THE FUTURE. 


Only afterwards did he think of distributing music 
ig what i 


» instantly by wires. The present machine can supply over a 
1 or irong thousand subscribers :— 

slectrically With its wires spreading in every direction, not only in the 
ly known, @ sireets of cities and into city homes, but by means of a system of 
matter 1 @ long-distance transmission, even now quite feasible, the best 



















| in perfec® # music may be delivered at towns, villages, and even farmhouses 
up to a hundred miles or more from the central station. Small 


oo 
existent # country churches, town halls, schools, at present holding up no 


of essent ideals of really good music, may be provided with the same high- 
n with tlass selections that are daily produced by the most skilful 
e it © players in the cities. ‘ 

dies, inter In New York the plan is ultimately to have four different sets 
for a time, of Wires, one carrying operatic music, one classical music, one 
rial i sicred music, and one popular airs, so that subscribers may take 
icist would @ their choice. 


night agree After a machine is installed in a city a dozen or twenty highly- 
killed performers may easily supply thousands of restaurants, 


fey 
» make as thurches, schools, and homes with music. 





AN article in Cassed/’s gives Mr: G. K. Chesterton’s 
Notions of an Ideal Magazine. The first desideratum 
in the making of a magazine, he says, is that the editor 
should not despise his work. Everything wants to be 
“ne with more care. His advice is :— 
| Write for the people, but do not write down to the people. 
Write up to the people, for the people is a king. 

Also the paper should have a personality to create a 
definite social Sead between the readers and the writers, 


venpe 
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THE NEW ZEALAND LAND BILL. 
Drastic RESTRICTION OF LATIFUNDIA, 


In the Australian Review of Reviews appears an 
account of the proposals of a Committee on the Land 
Bill in the New Zealand House of Representatives. 
Already, as the Editor says, the New Zealand land 
policy has been ahead of anything else in the world, 
and this scheme, which, though dropped by the Govern- 
ment for this session, will be brought forward first 
thing next session, is probably the extremest form of 
land legislation yet produced in the English-speak- 
ing world :— 


It recommends that, apart from trustees, persons or corpora- 
tions holding for public, local government, educational, chantable 
or religious purposes, public trustee and official assignee, no one 
will be allowed to hold land over £15,000 unimproved value ; 
the list of present holders owning or being lessees of £50,000 
value to be gazetted, these properties to be reduced > by the 
Government to £15,000 after ten years if the owner has not done 
so in the meantime. It suggests that every person buying land 
or leasing land or receiving land by way of gift must make a 
declaration that with the land he buys, leases or receives as a 
gift he does not possess more than £15,000 worth. If this were 
proposed in Australia the proposer would be regarded by the 
public, in an amiable sort of way, as a lunatic. Nevertheless, 
New Zealand is right. The lines on which she is travelling with 
regard to the land question will do more to settle the poverty 
problem than any ot the merely palliative measures that are being 
adopted in any other parts of the world. One has to live in 
Australia to know how difficult it is to satisfy the land hunger, 
With all our vast stretches of country, the wayfaring man finds 
it very difficult if he wants to settle down to find a few acres to 
make a home. Land reformers will hail with delight the rapid 
marking off of the milestones by New Zealanders. 





**Vote to Abolish Party Government.” 


WE are accustomed to expect extraordinary accel- 
eration of political progress in Australia. But the 
proposal of our Australian Editor in his November 
number is apt to take away the breath of Party 
politicians at home. Reviewing the close of the 
Session of the Federal Parliament, Mr, Judkins 
remarks upon the “endless talk, the voting against 
measures to overthrow Ministers, the sinking of 
political principle to accomplish the same end.” He 
wishes that the days of Party government were past, 
and that measures might be discussed upon their 
merits. He also desires that Mr. Deakin would go 
to the country with a very definite proposal on the 
question of Elective Executives, He goes on :— 

The rancour of parties, the blocking of business, would 
probably all be prevented if the simple method of conducting 
business that is carried out in every circle but Parliamentary 
ones were adopted. This is a question which every social 
reformer might put on his list of questions for candidates—“ Are 
you in favour of the abolition of Party government and the 
substitution of Elective Executives, and, if returned, will you do 
all in your power to bring about this change?” 

Possibly, of all test questions submitted at aGeneral 
Election this is the most startling. The thorough- 
going partisan will probably sardonically suggest that _ 
the next test question should be, “ Will you vote in 
favour of the abolition of sin ?” 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 
(1.) Boston THRouGH ENGLIsH EyEs, 

In Blackwood’s Magazine two articles deal, the one 
with Boston, the other with London, as seen from an 
outside standpoint. Mr. Charles Whibley, continuing 
his impressions of the States, deals this time with 
Boston, and in the course of an original and admirably 
written paper he has some scathing remarks to make 
about what he evidently considers shoddy American 
“culture.” Nowhere in Boston, he says— 
will you find the extravagant ingenuity which makes New York 
ridiculous ; nowhere will you be disturbed by an absurd mim- 
icry of exotic styles; nowhere are you asked to wonder at 
mountainous blocks of stone. Boston is not a city of giants, 
but of men who love their comfort, and who, in spite of Puritan 
ancestry, do not disdain to live in beautiful surroundings. In 
other words, the millionaire has not laid his iron hand upon 
New England, and, until he come, Boston may still boast of 
its elegance, 

Beacon Street is “surely one among the most 
majestic streets in the world.” In Boston, with. its 
memories and associations, an Englishmarr feels far 
more at home than in hurrying, scurrying New York. 

BOSTONIAN CULTURE. 

* Culture,” says Mr. Whibley, “has always been at 
once the boast and the reproach of Boston.” It is by 
lectures that Boston attempts to siake its intellectual 
thirst, “lectures on everything and nothing.” Its 
appetite for lectures appears to be “ unglutted and in- 
satiable,” and the folly of it all is frankly admitted by 
the wise among its own citizens. Naturally, among 
this multiplicity of lecturers are many charlatans with 
little or no knowledge of the subjects on which they 
s@ glibly descant. And now, it seems, these lectures 
are often eked out by music and play-acting, which 
may or may not be an improvement—evidently the 
writer thinks they are probably the latter. He 
says :— 

Now, culture is the vice of the intelligence. It stands to 
literature in the same relation as hypocrisy stands to religion. 
4 glib familiarity with names does duty for knowledge. Men 
and women think it no shame. to play the parrot to lecturers, 
and to pretend an acquaintance with books whose leaves they 
have never parted. They affect intellect, when at its best it is 
curiosity which drives them to lecture hall or institute—at its 
worst, a love of mental dram-drinking. To see manifest in a 
frock-coat a poet or man of science whose name is printed in the 
newspapers fills them with a fearful enthusiasm. To hear the 
commonplaces of literary criticism delivered in a lofty tone of 
paradox persuades them to believe that they also are among the 
erudite. 

He continues, but let not the American take heart 


teo readily :— 

Cillture, of course, is not the monopoly of Boston. It has 
stretched its long arm from end to end of the American conti- 
nent. Wherever you go you will hear, in tram or car, the facile 
gossip of literature. The whole world seems familiar with great 
names, though the meaning of the names escapes the vast 
majority. Now the earnest ones of the earth congregate in vast 
tea-gardens of the intellect, such as Chautauqua. Now the 
summer hotel is thought a fit place in which to pick up a 
smattering of literature or science, and there is an uneasy feeling 
abroad that what is commonly known as pleasure must not be 
unalloyed. 


Culture, says the writer, is the mark of a new 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


country, and America, no doubt, will outgrow its 
domination. Even now Boston is doing so. 
(2.) Lonpon as SEEN BY EX-LONDONERS. 

London-—surely, like Boston, a singularly sejf- 
satisfied city—is the subject of another article in 
Blackwood’s by “A Frontiersman,” who records not 
only his own impressions of London Revisited, but. 
those of a fellow-frontiersman—at first enthusiasti- 
cally glad to be back again in London, afterwards— 
well, less glad. Not only frontiersmen, but number- 
less Colonials and Anglo-Colonials, go through such 
experiences ; but I have never seen the point of view of 
anyone in London, yet not of it, anyone knowing it, 
yet having grown away from it, anything like so well 
put. One of the returned Englishmen had done what 
so many Englishmen do—idealised London till the 
London of his recollections grew to be something 
totally different from the London of reality, He 
thought London had changed, whereas it was he who 
had changed. The frontiersman—an Englishman by 
birth—is overwhelmed by the drabness of London— 
the drabness “alike of its facts and its ideals”; 
atterré—the French word just fits the case—by the 
cold, suspicious, distrustful attitude of everyone, and 
the utter lack of sympathy that is so striking. to: many 
outsiders. He finds it, in fact, as many another has 
done, “ vaguely distressing after the spaciousness of 
the East ; it appears... . like a monster that is fed 
on human lives.” The article is.a wholesome cor- 
rective to the point of view of people who would tell 
us that drabness is beauty, and that even the staring 
London advertisements are lovely and pleasant to 
look upon, 


A 105 Ibs. MOTOR-CYCLE AND WHAT IT CAN DO. 

Is the motor-cycle a failure? That is the question 
recently asked in Fry's by Mr. J. Pollock Castors, 
and answered in the negative. He says the actual 
state of things seems to be that motor-cycling in its 
infancy had a big boom, on which followed a tempo- 
rary slump. Now the pastime is entering upon @ 
second and more prosperous era. He mentions the 
following points in which the motor-cycle has been 
handicapped : weight, frequent breakdowns, vibration, 
noisiness, oiliness, and expense. He tells the story of 
his present motor-cycle. He says :— 

It weighs 105 lbs. ‘‘all on,” the engine accounting for 25 Ibs. 
of the total. It is geared 1 to 5; is very fast on the level ; will 
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climb hills as steep as St. Albans High Street unaided; andy: 5d. 
with the help of the pedals has surmounted Dashwood Hill. paying th 
have on four different occasions made runs of about 140 milé| home and 
on less than a gallon of petrol a time, averaging about twenty average co: 
miles an hour. It has never left me stranded, The replace ore on 

sin Lond 







ments on the engine (which has carried me several ‘thousand 
miles) have been new bushes on the piston-rod and new com 
tacts to the make-and-break. So that I have been very w 
satisfied with its performance, especially as none of..my motor 
cycling friends seem to have fared so well, 

He adds, when a 25 Ibs. engine performs so well, wh 
employ a heavier? The price of the motor-cycle hai 
come down considerably, Two years ago £50 was th 
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THINGS THEY DO BETTER ABROAD. 
WHERE JOHN BuLL SHOULD GO To ScHOOL. 


THERE are several articles in this month’s magazines 
which are calculated to make John Bull feel that his 
insular disdain of the foreigner is just a trifle absurd. 

LEARN GOOD MANNERS FROM THE BOERS. 


Mr. E. H. D. Sewell, for instance, writing in the 
Fortnightly Review on Rugby football, exhorts us to 
take a lesson from the South African team, which is 
chiefly composed of Boers, as to how to behave like 
gentlemen :— 

In the very strictest sense these men play football as the 
gentlemen of the British Isles used to play it, and their brilliant 
success puts to everlasting shame some of the tactics that have 
been permitted to creep into the game of late years, I have 
seen 2 South African run up to by an opponent and freely kicked 
about the shins and knees, and another sent flying, caught by 
the neck and thrown, without either attempting retaliation. 
This happened in a most exciting game, and the self-restraint 
then exhibited was marvellous. It was self-restraint, as the 
man who was kicked is known to be able to take on two or 
three men single-handed and finish smiling. The game of these 
players is perfectly clean and straightforward in every respect. 
May they have many imitators. 

AUSTRIANISE OUR WORKHOUSES. 

Miss Edith Sellers, who ought certainly to be 
called as a witness before the Poor Law Commission, 
contributes to the Contemporary Review a most 
interesting article on Poor Relief in Vienna. From 
her account we have indeed good cause to go to 
school in Austria to understand workhouse adminis- 
tration ;— 

Although in’ Vienna all able-bodied applicants for relief are 
classed as paupers, they are by no means all treated alike ; on 
the contrary, care is taken to discriminate among them with a 
view to adjusting treatment to merit in each individual case, 
Austria, indeed, is the only country, excepting Denmark, where 
aserious attempt is made to differentiate between the work- 
seeker and the professional loafer, and to deal justly with the 
one as with the other. These are the only’ countries where a 
helping hand is given to men who are temporarily out of work 
in such a way as to keep them from drifting into pauperism ; 
the only countries, too, where loafers are not only punished and 
forced to work, but are taught how to work, and are so far as 
possible imbued with the wish to work. 

_ When one thinks of the comforts with which the old people 
in Austrian workhouses are surrounded, the pretty rooms in 
which they live, ‘their good clothes and dainty food, it seems 
almost incredible that the cost per head there should be less than 
in our London workhouses; yet such is the case. The full 
cost per head at Lainz, for sick and hale alike, officials’ 
salaries and inmates’ pocket money included, . is only 
Is, 5d. a day; and of this-5d. goes in rent—z.¢., in 
paying the interest on the money spent in building the 
home and the .contribution to the redemption fund. The 
average cost per head in our comfortless London workhouses is 
2s. ofd. aday, Yet the cost of living is quite as high in Vienna 
as in London, only there a much better return is obtained than 
here for the money spent on the aged poor ; and it .s. obtained 
simply because more thought is given to the spending of i.. 
Pretty rooms need cost no more than ugly ones, and dainty dishes 
cost less than chunks of beef, if the catering is done skilfully. 
And in Vienna it is done very skilfully ; by experts, too, not 


amateurs ; for the management of the Versorgungshduser, as of 
all other Poor Law institutions, is in the hands of the Magistrat, 
not of the Guardians. Then in Vienna much less is spent in 
surveillance than here, the old people, to their infinite content, 
being left more to go their owr way. 
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In Austria no one thinks the worse of a man for going to the 
Asy], or a Relief-in-Kitsl Station ; he may even go to the work- 
house without being looked on askance ; but, if ever he crosses 
the threshold of a penal workhouse he is regarded as lost. 


Let Norway ReErorM ouR Pusiic-HowuseEs. 


In the:same Review Professor James Seth gives a 
very clear and most encouraging account of the success 
of the Norwegians in promoting temperance by a 
modification of the Gothenburg system :— 


Though she borrowed the Company system from Sweden, 
she so modified it, especially in the laws of 1894 and 1904, as to 
make it really effective in the realisation of the aim which its 
originators had at heart. In the former law it was enacted that 
of the profits, 15 per cent. should go to the community in com- 
pensation for the loss of the revenue formerly derived from 
private licences, 20 per cent. to useful objects for which the 
municipality was not legally bound to care, and the remaining+ 
65 per cent. to the State, to accumulate until 1911 as a fund for 
the provision of insurance against old age and sickness or acci- 
dent. The law of 1904 goes still further in the same direction, 
providing for the gradual reduction of the community’s share, in 
five years, from 20 to Io per cent. of the net profits. 

The results of the Company system in Norway are un- 
doubtedly of the most decisive importance for the cause of 
temperance, That a country which was formerly one of the 
most drunken in Europe is. now the most temperate, is to be 
attributed, in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, in no 
small measure to its general adoption of the Company system. 

TAKE HINTS FROM JAPAN IN TRADE— 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing on, Foreign Affairs in the 
same Review, says that in Japan— 

The economic struggle has followed the military campaign, 
and is being carried on with the same methodic thoroughness, 
the same signal success. The tobacco trade was one of the first 
positions to be attacked, and experts say that the European and 
American producers are fast retreating before the japanese 
advance. Indeed, the Japanese tobacco monopoly is making 
rapid headway everywhere, and has already drawn away the 
cigarette trade from American and British firms, Simultaneously 
with this defeat of Europe and America, Dalny deters in lieu of 
attracting. The mere unloading of foreign cargoes there costs 
enormous sums. It is a new form of prohibitive tariff, which is 

quite as effective as the old, And what with the high prices 
of unloading and the low prices at which Japanese firms can 
afford to sell, the result of the competition is a foregone con- 
clusion, Already during the first seven months of this year the 
American exports to the Far East show a falling off of thirty- 
six million dollars. And as yet Japan is only at the outset of 
the economic struggle. 
—AND Copy New York NATURAL History Museum. 

In a somewhat pathetic article Professor Ray 
Lankester describes, in the Fortnightly Review, the 
eight years’ work which he has done at the Natural 
History Museum at Kensington. In the course of 
his article he refers to the superior methods adopted 
in the great Natural History Museum in New York. To do'as 
they do there, we should have attached to the Museum a large 
lecture theatre capable of seating a thousand people, provided 
with screen and electric lantern. _ Here every Saturday afternoon 
or Monday even‘ng (or on both) a lecture would be given on 
some portion of the Museum, illustrated with lantern-slides. 
portraying the actual cases and the separate specimens, In the: 
course of some twenty or thirty lectures the whole Museum 
might be thus passed in review, and the course re-commenced. 
In New York the lectures are typewritten and the lantern-slides 
duplicated, and sent to all large schools and colleges, for a fee, 
so that those intending to visit the museum can prepare them-, 
selves beforehand, and obtain the greatest amount of pleasure. 
and knowledge when they actually arrive in the museum. = 
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622 THE REVIEW 


THE FAMILY OF NATIONS. 
SoME INTERESTING COMPARISONS. 

In Leclam’s Universum, October 11, Herr Paul 
Dehn has an article entitled “ A Glance Round the 
World’s Stage,” in which he makes some very interesting 
comparisons of a nature on the whole not disquieting 
for us. He remarks that at the end of the nineteenth 
century the six great European Powers were in the 
forefront of civilisation; now there are other actors 
prominent on the world’s stage-—England in alliance 
with Japan, and endeavouring to draw her colonies 
more Closely to her ; the North American Union, easy 
of defence and difficult of attack; Russia seriously 
enfeebled; and, finally, Germany, “externally bounded, 


,internally unbounded ”—the centre of gravity of the 
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the last quarter of the century the British Empire was 


increased from 12°6 to 27°8 square kilometres. The 

writer deplores once more Germany’s having come so 

much too late into the field as a colonising Power. 
(2.) POPULATION, 


In the middle of the nineteenth century Russia led 
in respect of population, then France, then Germany, 
Now the order is Russia first, then Germany, then 
Great Britain, then France. But this is not counting 
colonies (evidently a painful subject), when of course 
Great Britain easily leads. 

(3.) EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS. 

Germany has lately owed the increase of her popu- 
lation less to the increase of births than to the fall in 





Comparative Populations of Great Britain, United States, Russia, France, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and of their respective Colonies. 


European Continent. He then proceeds to make 
various comparisons between the British Empire, the 
United States, Russia (including Russia in Asia), 
France, Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy. 

(1.) TERRITORY, 

Though the largest State is not necessarily the most 
powerful, he naturally puts as of paramount importance 
the amount of territory possessed by the Powers. 
Here Great Britain is easily first; Russia second ; 
France third ; the United States fourth ; and Germany 
fifth. It was in Cromwell’s time that England first 
learnt the importance of her interests beyond the seas ; 
and while the European Powers were fighting the 
Thirty Years’ War, the War of the Spa.tish Succession, 
the Seven Years’ War and the Napoleonic Wars, she 
founded large colonies all over the world. Only in 


the death-rate. Germany’s births are 42°3 per 1,000 
Russia’s 49, England’s 28°6, France’s 21°6. In alk 
cases the excess of births over deaths is lower than in 
Germany. Germany, Great Britain and France have 
their emigrants equalled by their immigrants; but 





Russia, Italy and other Powers have not. 
(4.) DEFENCES : (@) THE ARMY. 
The writer remarks that the state of a country’s” 
defences depends on the numbers of its population, 
on the solJierly virtues of that population, and on the 
organisation moulding them. And in all three ways 
Germany is incontestably first. John Bull in the 
accompanying drawing cuts a very humble figure with 
his °6 million soldiers against Austria-Hungary’s 2°5, 
Italy’s 3°3, France’s 4, and Germany’s 4'2 mi!lions, | 
Russia’s army figures apparently cannot be given. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


(5.) DEFENCES: (6) THE NAVY, 

England the writer admits to be the strongest sea- 
power, and his words might profitably be read by 
some of our alarmist politicians. England, he says, 
is navally strong enough to be able to stand alone 
against an alliance of the other great naval Powers. 
This overlordship of the seas, however, is visibly 
threatened by the rapid growth of other fleets, and 
eventually there will have to be a balance of power 
on sea as well as on land. 

(6.) NATIONAL DEBTS. 

National debts have usually been caused by 
expensive or unfortunate wars, Germany alone being 
an exception to this. A large portion of German 
loans have been for reproductive purposes, especially 
for railways. Some Powers have to spend more 
annually on interest and sinking-fund for their debts 
than for army and navy together. In millions of 
marks the writer puts down our expenditure under 
this head as 1,493 millions; Russia’s as 980; the 
United States’ as 860, Germany’s as 859, and France’s 
as 801. On the National Debt Germany spends 580 
million marks ; France 953, Great Britain 551, Russia 
640, the United States 120. 

(7.) REVENUES. 

The writer makes a distinction between revenues 
from Government undertakings, such as railways, 
forests and mines, and. revenue from taxes and 
customs. Germany contributes the highest amount 
of revenue per head, because in Germany the 
Government does more than in other countries ; but 
this amount is so much lessened by the profits of 
Government undertakings that the German taxpayer, 
it is argued, has really appreciably less to pay than 
is paid elsewhere. 

(8.) NATIONAL WEALTH. 

The national wealth is (milliards of marks) in 
England, 300; France, 250; Germany, 200; Russia, 
130; United States, 425. But the writer admits that 
these estimates are based on insufficient information, 
and national wealth, he adds, is not at all the same 
thing as national strength. The division of the 
national wealth has to be taken into consideration. 


CERTAIN CONCLUSIONS, 


The writer strongly deprecates the anti-German 
policy of dur late Ministry. It is an altogether 
erroneous conception, he assures us, that Germany is 
growing too strong and threatening England’s position 
in the world. The ruin of Germany would serve 
England’s interests as little as the downfall of England 
would serve Germany’s. Germany neither wants to 
absorb Holland, nor to take British colonies, nor to 
acquire for herself the overlordship of the seas. But 
certain dangers do stand before England, particularly 
the desire for independence showing itself recently in 
South Africa and in Egypt, and also Pan-Islamism and 
Pan-Mongolism. ‘The writer highly approves the 
presefit pacific policy of the British Government, and 


. to be particularly profitable. 
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says, long may it continue! Unless unforeseen events 
occur, a disturbance of the world’s peace is not to be 
feared. He adds, however, that since Bismarck’s 
retirement there has been a good deal of discontent 
in Germany over the Empire’s foreign policy, which 
has not been imperial enough for a large section of 
the people. 


GERMANY’S PROGRESS DUE TO HER BANKS. 

Mr. Henry W. Wot rr, the dauntless and untiring 
advocate of people’s banks, writes in the Economic 
Review recently on an unconsidered factor in the in- 
dustrial problem—British and foreign banking. He 
points out that the English system of banking is the 
rich man’s system, cautious and safe, but of little use 
for little men. On the other hand, the Bank of France 
is expected to take at bank rate any paper, not 
objectionable, bearing the regulation three signatures. 
The German Bank in the same way ministers to 
industrial and agricultural credit :— 

The Imperial Bank of Germany aloné in this way lent out, in 
1899, 9,308,000 marks on acceptances and 1,479,000,000 marks 
against pledged security. Credit of the latter kind it allows, as 
a usual practice, down to 100 marks (£5) in each case, since 
1894 also to non-commercial borrowers. Its advances of 100 
marks or less in each case, on the security of acceptances, 
numbered, in 1900, 452,591. The co-operative banks of Ger- 
many lend out annually a great deal more than £ 100,000,000, 
However, £100,000,000 is the amount of money that they may 
be said to keep constantly in circulation, flowing out and flow- 
ing in again, fructifying trade, commerce, agriculture, giving 
bread to the eater and seed to the sower, and then returning 
anything but void. 

Mr. Wolff insists that it is this system, and not the 
tariff, which has promoted German success. He 
says :— 

The progress which Germany made in industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise and prosperity in the period 1895 to 1900 was 
something truly phenomenal. Never before had anything of the 
kind been witnessed in history. King Midas appeared to have 
come to life again and lent Germany his auriferous hand. The 
enterprise, the skill, and the success were German. However, 
the money with which the first two were created and the last 
attained (so it turned out in 1900, when the crisis came) was to 
a large extent British. Wanting the money, Germany through 
its highly perfected banking system drew upon us. And we 
were glad to let her have what we imagined ourselves to have 
no use for—at any rate, no equally profitable use—at home. In 
German hands it proved veritable “* lucky” money, stimulating 
to an unheard-of degree the expansion of business on the most 
ambitious scale ; but also, as subsequently appeared, provoking 
rather reckless enterprise and unwise overproduction. Our war 
came, and with it the need of our money for ourselves. We 
promptly called it in. The Germans suffered by the loss of 
such convenient credit, but not without turning over, at any 
rate, some part of the loss 1b oe some of us—the producers, 
whose cause Mr, Chamberlain has so much at heart. Our money 
being withdrawn, our embarrassed debtors necessarily had to 
do as other embarrassed persons do in private commercial life— 
that is, they had to realise their overproduced stocks of goods 
for what they would fetch in order to meet liabilities. In 
ordinary life this is called ‘‘ forced sales,” and is not considered _ 
In international trade it is called 
‘*dumping,” and seems to be regarded as the tide leading on to 
fortune. In any case, we had the young vultures of our own 
hatching returning to have a good peck, in the shape of under- 
selling, at the vitals of those who had first brought them forth, 














THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS. 
Dr. Hans Detpricr’s VIEws. 

Wirn the exception of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
all the German reviews for November are silent in 
regard to the publication of the Hohenlohe Memoirs, 
and even Dr. Hans Delbriick’s article appears among 
the book reviews at the end of the magazine. 

For the historian, writes Dr. Delbriick, there are 
no such things as indiscretions. On the contrary, 
what are indiscretions to contemporaries may be the 
most valuable sources for the future historian. It is 
only consideration for the living which sets certain 
indefinite limits to revelations. Does the publication 
of the Memoirs partake more of the character of an 
indiscretion than of an historical document? He 
leaves the reader to judge, but remarks that the book 
reveals a good deal of intrigue, and thinks that Prince 
Hohenlohe himself does not always appear in the most 
favourable light. 

Dr. Delbriick then considers the story of Prince 
Bismarck’s dismissal, and says the fact is that the 
Chancellor, who had directed the policy of Prussia 
and Germany for twenty-seven years with so much 
success, had arrived at the stage when his ideas were 
exhausted. But public opinion will always think it 
was wrong and unjust of the Kaiser to break with 
him. To the people, Bismarck was the creator of the 
Empire and the great statesman of the epoch, and 
they naturally think he should have been allowed 
to remain at the helm till the end of his life. 
But, adds Dr. Delbriick, the masses cannot unite 
appreciation and gratitude for the services of 


Lustige Blitter.) 
A Clever Bismarck Cartoon. 
(In a special Hohenlohe number.) 


the statesman with the conviction that 
had come for separation. It is of the highest value, 
he continues, that through the publication Of the 
Memoirs the last veil has been lifted from the 
incident, and we see it was not merely political 
wisdom which spoke but a moral Weltanschauung 
which at this critical hour saved Germany. Those 
who reflect on the case to the end may indeed say 
Bismarck himself was that time rescued against his 
will. Yet even when he is shown to be in the wrong, 
Bismarck stands out victorious, like a Titan, in the 
Memoirs, while the Kaiser, the Grand Duke of 
Baden, Prince Hohenlohe himself, and also Caprivy 
gain our sympathy. 

Bismarck is reported to have desired to end the 
Alliance with Austria, and to have sought an Alliance 
with Russia alone, while Austria was to be abandon 
to her fate. 
game, says Dr. Delbriick in conclusion, 

WHAT WAS THE PRINCE'S MOTIVE? 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes of November 15th TJ 
de Wyzewa reviews the Hohenlohe Memoirs, andi 
says that what gives the Memoirs a singular and 
exceptional character, independently of the interest of 
their contents, is the fact that, according to the express 
wish of their author, they should have been published 
so soon after his death, while so many personages 
figuring in them are still alive. Here is a man, says 
M. de Wyzewa, who for more than half a century was 
a model servant, sure, submissive, and so devoted 
that his masters imparted to him their greatest con- 
fidences ; he dies at the age of eighty-two, rich, full of 
honours and universally respected; and yet on his. 
death-bed orders his heirs to publish as soon as 
possible all the confidences he has received in the 
exercise of his various functions. In acting thus, 
what motive did he obey? Did he wish to glorify 
himself or to be avenged, or simply to surprise us, 
and thus force himself on our attention? It was this. 
problem which M. de Wyzewa hoped to solve in 
perusing the volumes, but he says he cannot flatter 
himself that he has succeeded. 

On August rst, 1899, and while he was still Chan- 
cellor, the Prince wrote: “It were better for every 
man never to have been born. . . . Every one does 
his best to the evening of his days, obtains. honorary 
posts and decorations, and then departs and is 
forgotten.” This reads, says M. de Wyzewa, as if the 
Prince’s natural melancholy had been changed at 
eighty into hopeless bitterness. Could he therefore 
have been consoling himself on his death-bed with 
the thought that his 7d/e was not yet finished, and that 
the fear of oblivion which desolated him was only 
provisional, for he would soon force all Europe to 
accord him the attention which it had obstinately 
refused him in his lifetime ? 





“THE Chief Secretary for Ireland at Home” is the 
subject of an illustrated character sketch by Emmie 
Avery Kiddell in the Young Man. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


M. CLEMENCEAU: A WORLD-FORCE. 

“ X.,” writing in the Worlds Work for December, 
contributes an interesting character sketch of M. Clé- 
menceau, with illustrations which I do not remember 
having seen elsewhere. Many of us forget, or did not 








Clémenceau as Cabinet-maker. 


We'll get along very well with these puppets, if only the string is 
long enough to work them. 


know, that M. Clémenceau, when very young, spent 
much’ time travelling in America, observing the 
manners and customs of what was then, at least in 
France, almost an unknown nation. In order to 
gain enough money to keep him some time in the 
States he was forced to accept a post as professor of 
French literature in a girls’ school in Stamford, 
Connecticut. On his return to France in 1868 he 
determined to practise his real profession—that of a 
doctor—in Montmartre. The writer gives the follow- 
ing pen-portrait of M. Clémenceau :— 

Physically, M. Clémenceau is the perfect type of the man of 
action, His square head, with its overhanging brows and short 
chin, proclaims the stubbornness of his race, of the Breton, which 
everything else in him reveals : the bristling eyebrow above the 
clear, malicious eye.... ; the thin lips hidden under a heavy 
moustache . ; the tall, thin silhouette, the proudly erect 
figure, the vigorous gait, the nervous gestures, and. even the 
voice, 

M. Clémenceau has been compared with Bismarck, 
and the writer thinks there is a réal physical resem- 
blance between the man of blood and iron and the 
present French Premier, who certainly suggests iron, 
if not blood. His tastes, habits, and costume are alike 
simple. Till the last few weeks he might have been 
seen daily going from the Trocadé¢ro quarter, where 
he lives in the Rue Franklin, to the Ministry, in the 
Passy-Bourse omnibus. Of his home the writer 
says :— 

The 1fe that is lived within these walls is indeed’a life of toil. 
Often the master rises at half-past three in the morning to get 
throush the work that lies before him in the coming day, and 
does aot seek his well-earned rest till ten or eleven at night. 
Of aese eighteen or nineteen hours but few minutes are snatched 
fro ,» work for meals, 


de has, it seems, a miniature garden in which he 


takes delight, and he has always been much of an out- 
door man :— 


The President of the Council is still a determined sportsman, 
a sportsman who, accoutred like a peasant, wades through 
morasses and strides across fields and plains, a sportsman who 
brings down his bird, even at official shooting-parties, and rarply 
misses a shot. M. Clémenceau is further a fine marksman; he _ 
long enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best fencers im 
France. 


THE TRAINING OF TASTE. 


In the Worla’s Work Mr. A. C. Benson has a 
short article discussing how far it is possible or desir- 
able to attempt to form children’s taste. Admitting 
the difficulties of such a training, due to changes Ym 
the standard of taste, he proceeds to inquire whether 
taste is innate. The perception of quality—ze¢., taste 
—is, he says, a very difficult thing to originate in the 
mind of a child ; and on this he thinks all who have 
had to do with education will be agreed. Should 
we, he asks, recognise that many if not most 
children are essentially prosaic, and confine ourselves 
to a utilitarian type of education, attempting to 
cultivate the imagination only of the select few ? 

The answer, he says, is unhesitatingly in the negative. We 
should make, I believe, a deliberate attempt to cultivate the 
imagination in every case, but we should be careful, in the case 
of children with prosaic minds, to connect such teaching as we 
give them closely with their powers of perception; we should 
study, that is, the art of condescending. 

The weakness of classical education is that it ig 
based on too dignified an ideal. We want to give 
children as much fine and simple literature as possible, 
with fine and simple ideas, which they can recognise 
as such. In almost every language there is an abund- 
ance of such literature, except in Latin; and Mr. 
Benson suggests that some Ciceronian Latinist should 
write special books of Latin prose for the modern 
child answering to this description. 

He then relates a very interesting experiment which 
he made at Eton in the education of boys’ artistic 
taste by means of volumes of photogravures of well- 
known pictures, all of which, except a few, were 
masterpieces. ‘These volumes he put into the hands 
of a class of boys, retaining one volume himself, 
pointing out the things to observe in each picture, 
telling somewhat of the lives of the painters, and 
showing how to compare the various styles. He, 
says :— 

I never had ‘a more absolutely absorbed. class, and by the 
end of my course I found that there were a good many boys 
who were prepared to admit that there was a good deal of 
interest and pleasure to be got out of the careful study of 
pictures—even boys who, before my experiment, would have 
regarded pictures with a Philistine indifference. I will venture 
to say that this was one of the most fruitful and encouraging 
educational experiments I ever tried. 

I cannot help thinking that a good: deal might be done on 
these lines. The same system might certainly be extended, 49 
music. There are many children who have no lite dis~ 
crimination whatever, and who are deaf to distinctions of style, 
who are quite capable of critical pleasure in dealing with 
impressions derived through the ear and eye. It is this absence 
of rational experiment in which I think our educational theories 
are so grievously deficient. 
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THe Reviews REVIEWED. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE December number of the American Review of 
Reviews is rich in good things. It contains two elaborate 
weighty articles of the first class, which oughtto be in 
every library inthe United Kingdom. One is Mr. Richard 
H. Edmond’s marvellous survey of American progress 
during 1906. “The Most Prosperous Year in our 
History ” is the title, and the picture which it displays of 
material prosperity advancing with leaps and bounds is 
enough to make one giddy. The other article is a paper 
by Mr. W. Maver, Jun., on “ The Electrification of Steam 
Railways.” It is asurvey of the transformation of steam 
into electric railways in the Old World and the New. In 
ten, or at most twenty years, he seems to think the pro- 
cess will be complete, and steam locomotives will be as 
much objects of curiosity as horse trams. There is 
another excellent paper, copiously illustrated, describing 
what has been done in America to teach American history 
by :nural paintings :— 

The idea of creating interest in the story ofthe nation 
through adornments of public buildings commemorative of 
historic incidents or characters has recently won much popu- 
larity in America, as is shown by the number of such decora- 
tions executed in the past few years for capitols, court-houses, 
libraries, historical buildings, hotels, and even banks and 
similar business structures. And now. the movement has 
reached a point where it seems that the public schools of the 
‘igher grades are to receive the benefit of it. 

‘x, Thomas E. Will describes the effort that is being 
to create new National Forest Reserves in the 
t. ih Appalachian Mountains, and in the White 
‘Mountains in New Hampshire. Mr. E. Will says that 
when the forest is burnt down the whole of the vegetable 
mould is burnt off the rock, rendering replanting diffi- 
cult and natural growth impossible. The Editorial 
survey is as wide and judicial as usual. Articles on the 
Kaiser and the new President of Brazil are noticed 
elsewhere. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

THE prominence of social reform in the November 
number reminds us of the growing kinship between 
politics here and at the Antipodes. Old Age Pensions is 
to the fore there, as here, both Federal Houses having 
given in their adhesion to the principle, but there has 
been a great conflict as to the method of raising the 
money. New Zealand is introducing national annuities 
to encourage the making of provision for old age, with 
subsidies from the Government that increase as the 
families increase. 

The campaign against gambling is proceeding with 
vigour. The Federal Postmaster-General has promised 
to make all future telephone contracts on the understand- 
ing that the contract may be terminated if the telephone 
is used for gambling, betting, or immoral purposes. 

Medical inspection of school children is being urged in 
New Zealand, on the ground that from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. of the children have something the 
matter with them. New South Wales is stirred with 
compunction by the 20,000 children under five years of 
age that die every year in that State. These are all 
problems familiar to us at home. Even the difficulty 
with an Upper House is not wanting. The South 
Australian Premier is congratulated on dissolving to 
appeal to the people against the ceadlock created by the 
obstinacy of the Legislative Council. 


An unfamiliar note in Australian politics is struck 
Dr. Judkins in lamenting the failure of the preferential 
treaty proposed between New Zealand and Australia, 
He says, “‘ Geographically New Zealand and Australia are 
practically one, as much as New South Wales and West 
Australia are one. Very many of our interests are 
identical, social reform stands high in both countries, and 
everything that would tend to unite the two peoples 
ought to be hailed with delight.” 

There is a well illustrated sketch of the Victorian 
States Schools Exhibition, from which it appears that in 
education, as in other respects, Australia is in advance of 
the mother country. The writer declares that “a smart 
boy in our schools to-day can not only give you an 
account of, say, the battle of Waterloo, but can model 
the long ridges and the valley between where the struggle 
took place, with men and guns in position.” Nature 
study is very carefully developed, as also the caqncrete 
study of geography and agriculture. 

Mr. G. S. Curtis, of Rockhampton, urges the necessity 
that exists for the division of the larger and more un- 
wieldy Australian States into smaller and more compact 
ones. The whole number palpitates with actuality. 





**T was in Prison and Ye Visited Me.”. 

MANY people are imprisoned who are not in gaol. 
There are probably more “shut in” by ill-health than 
by sentences of a court, and they are not less in need 
of friendly visitation. The Christmas number of Round- 
About (350, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C.), 
the organ of the English-Speakers’ Correspondence Link, 
as a Christmas and New Year’s gift to those who seek 
interest, friendship, and sympathy, issues a coupon 
which will enable you to give practical help to the 
crippled or invalid 
All those who would like any of their invalid, bed-ridden 
friends to receive anonymous and other correspondence 
in any language, or exchange postcards, stamps, maga- 
zines, newspapers, etc., from all parts of the world, or 
who would like to bring interest into the lives of the 
“shut-ins,” are invited to write to the English-Speakers’ 
Link, 350, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C., for 
particulars, which will be sent post free. 





The Windsor Magazine. 

THE outstanding feature of the Windsor Magazine 
Christmas number is the series of illustrations of Mr. 
Austin Chester’s paper on the art of Mr. W. Q. Orchard- 
son, R.A., comprising as many as nineteen reproductions 
of the artist’s pictures. The articles of most importance 
are Mr. Stannard Baker’s description of the dynamo- 
phone, and Mr, FitzGerald’s account of the German 
Chancellor. Mr. A. J. Dawson tells the story of Trinity 
House and its work from the time of Henry VIII. 
forward. Mr. H. A. Vachell gives a vivid and illustrated 
account of life at Harrow School. The cartoons of Vanity 
fair of leaders of religion are well reproduced, with 
comment by Mr. Fletcher Robinson. There is any amount 
of light fiction, interspersed with pictures and poetry. 





The Sunday Strand is topical chiefly in its illustriitions 
and stories. One article deals with Thomas . ‘aed, 
“The Painter of the Home,” another with wive « 


“shut-ins” in the incoming year, — 


of | 


prominent laymen—Lady Aberdeen, Lady Spicer, } Urs. ” 


Perks, Mrs. Percy Alden and others, with portraits ; <in 
a third with novels inspired by Cathedral towns. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


In the Monthly Review for December Mr. W. H. 
Mallock gives us the second instalment of his examina- 
tion of the intellectual condition of the Labour Party. 
He regards Ruskin as their chief teacher, and devotes 
himself to expounding the fallacies of Ruskin’s teaching. 
At the close of his article he makes the pregnant remark 
that everything against which the Socialists are in revolt 
reappears in Utopia under a very thin disguise. The 
Post Office is the supreme type of a Socialistic institu- 
tion. Wherein is a postman more emancipated than a 
messenger boy ? 

Sir Charles Bright writes on wireless telegraphy, 
defending the decision of the Convention, and protesting 
against the Admiralty entering into long binding agree- 
ments with the Marconi Company when wireless tele- 
graphy is ina state of rapid development. 

Mr, F. Carrel lays down the requirements of moral 
education as follows :— 

The requirements of moral education are : 

(1) Regular systematic graduated instruction in the funda- 
mental principles of morality in primary schools ; 

(2) The same instruction, supplemented by moral science, in 
secondary schools ; 

(3) Greater prominence given to progressive morals in higher 
education. 

A School Board Teacher pleads for giving teachers 
more liberty in drawing up the curriculum as the only 
method by which esprit de corps can be developed in 
elementary schools. 

Mr. Alfred Fellows, writing on the legal aspect of the 
book war, maintains that the masters of the situation are 
neither the managers of the Book Club nor the publishers, 
but the authors who retain their copyrights :— 

If the publishers stood on their strict rights it might be 
possible for them to forbid the re-sale of any copyright book for 
a given time save at the full price at which it is offered to the 
public, which would probably be a very serious matter for the 
Book Club. 

There is a very interesting article by Mr. S. G. Tallen- 
tyre giving some French impressions of England, begin- 
ning with the seventeenth century and coming down to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Michael MacDonagh describes the House of 
Lords as a Supreme Court of Appeal. 

Monsignor Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod, whose 
picturesque figure in his clerical costume is so familiar 
in London drawing-rooms, describes his experience in 
making the voyage from, Fiume to New York in an 
emigrant ship. 

Mr. A. Barclay writes a somewhat caustic article upon 
the actor, art, and the stage. He takes a very pessimist 
view of the capacity of the English actor. 





The Wide World Magazine. 

THE December number is full of thrilling adventures 
and striking novelties. Mr. V. M. Hamilton’s account 
of the world’s model prison in Michigan is noteworthy. 
From the papers of the late Lord Currie is taken an 
account of how a Turkish officer captured a Greek 
battleship by chaining its propeller, under the cover of 
night, to a rock on the coast, and thus rendering it help- 
less, Mr, Reginald Wyon gives a humorous but some- 
what appalling account of Christmas in Montenegro, 
when it is compulsory on everyone to visit as many 
friends as possible, and to eat and drink at every house 
to an extent impossible to an ordinary European. 


THe Reviews REVIEWED. 





THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. it 

MR. MASSINGHAM’S opening paper on the Peers having ~ 
been noticed separately, the most generally int i 
paper at this juncture is perhaps Mr. F. J. Shaw’s on 

WOMEN’S VOTES AND PARTY TACTICS, 

Only partially approving of the methods of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union for arousing the 
women of England, the writer is-yet an avowed advocate 
of women’s suffrage. If the Government cannot a 
measure enfranchising women, “they must pra con- 
demned as useless friends of democracy.” They have 
only to introduce a satisfactory Women’s Suffrage 
measure themselves, or adopt Mr. Keir Hardie’s, to 
paralyse opposition in Parliament. Such, at least, is 
the writer’s opinion, Whichever party enfranchises 
women, he thinks, will some day be glad to boast that 
they did so, while the other will be in haste to cry out 
that “it always meant well.” If the present Government 
grant the reform, they will gain an enormous advantage 
at the next general election. Of one thing the writer 
feels certain—women’s suffrage will render a bread-tax 
utterly impossible. 

LABOUR’S IDEAL—BY A LABOUR MEMBER. 

Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., admits that the Labour 
Party is practically identical with a Socialist Party, 
though it does not call itself by that name. Its pro- 
gramme may be thus summed up :— 

The socialisation of the land, the mines, the railways; full 
and free education at the cost of the State; the municipal 
ownership and management of local services ; the State organisa- 
tion of productive work, so that every willing worker may 
obtain employment; the State obligation to support the aged 
and infirm. Though the individuals who compose the Labour 
Party are in different stages of consciousness as regards Socialism, 
there is practically complete unanimity as to the programme just 
mentioned. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Miss Gertrude Tuckwell writes urging the necessity 
for legislation fixing a “ minimum wage.” The Sweated 
Industries Exhibition, followed by the Guildhall Con- 
ference, has been raising and ventilating this question. 
Germany, it seems, is already considering how to deal 
with her sweated industries; the Swiss Workmen’s 
League is promoting a Bill dealing with a Minimum 
Wage. Even Argentina is considering the matter. 
An almost incredible account of the cruelties practised 
in pre-“ Cry-of-the-Children ” days is given in the short 
article ‘A Martyr to Mammon,” taken from a now rare 
work, the memoir of a workhouse waif. Dr. J, A. Rigby 
writes on the responsibility of surgeons, and points out 
that when a naval officer loses his ship he is court- 
martialed ; but when a medical man loses the life he 
was tending, no scrutiny is made. He presses for a 
Government inquiry. 


From the Occult Magazines. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. Frederic Lees pub- 
lishes an illustrated interview with Professor Richet 
entitled “ The Threshold of Another World ; are Appa- 
ritions at Man’s Bidding?” In the Occult Review for 
December there is published a prize essay, together with 
articles by the Editor and D. Christie Murray, upon the 
theme, What would Jesus of Nazareth think of Modern 
Christianity? Mr. R. Hodder writes on Maori Magic ; 
Miss Bisson tells once more the famous story of the 
Wellington Ghost, and Mr. J. Arthur Hill describes Mrs. 
Verrall’s automatic. writing as it is reported in “The 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


THE December number offers its readers a thoroughly 
readable bill of fare, though containing no article of the 
first order of importance. Some half-dozen papers have 
been separately noticed. 

Is “RACE SUICIDE” ONLY A SCARE? 

Mr. James W. Barclay thinks it is. He points out 
that the saving in deaths more than makes up for the 
lack of births, the net increase of population per thousand 
being now about as great as it formerly was. He says 
that the increase of population per thousand births is 367 
in Russia, 426 in Prussia, 458 in England. Though it 
may be natural to assume that improved conditions of 
life would tend to increase the birth-rate, this is not 
Nature’s way. The rule is, “fertility increases as the 
intensity of the struggle for existence increases, and 
declines with its decline.” He proceeds :— 

Seeing, then, that this law of fertility governs not only the 
animal but also the vegetable kingdom, may we not safely 
conclude that human volition has little to do with the birth- 
rate, and also hold that the birth-rate of a nation is inversely 
proportional to the well-being of its people ? Saal 

The growth of the well-being of the humbler classes in 
England began, he maintains, with the adoption of Free 
Trade, but it did not begin to affect the birth-rate until 
a new generation arrived at the child-bearing age. He 
concludes :— 

Let us leave Nature and the natural instincts of the fEnglish 
people to regulate the birth-rate, and let us take better. care of 
the babies vouchsafed to us. ‘The mortality among infants is 
the great blot in our vital statistics. 


THE FOUR BASES OF THE FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


Sir E. Brabrook urges that the economics of the 
Friendly Society ought to be taught in every elementary 
school in the kingdom, and that, with a view to this, it 
should be introduced into the curriculum of every training 
college for masters and mistresses. He gives a summary 
survey of the principles on which the movement proceeds, 
and declares that upon four columns—average, equality, 
providence and accumulation—rest the soundness and 
prosperity of Friendly Societies. 

WHAT HAS COME OF THE MOGUL’S GRANDSON. 

Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell contributes a very interest- 
ing study of Islam in India as it is being enlightened and 
unified at the college of Aligarh. She compares Islam 
in India with Roman Catholicism in England, with the 
Sultan as Pope. She says that Sunnis and Shiahs study 
together and worship together at Aligarh. She tells 
some romantic stories of the students. The head of the 
kitchen is a grandson of Bahadur Shah, the last of the 
Emperors of Delhi :— 

At the time of the Mutiny he was a child, but he remembers 
how his mother appealed to the old Emperor for protection 
when Delhi fell, and how the Emperor answered that he could 
protect no one—not even himself. So they fled, the mother and 
child, to Humayun’s Tomb, and thence into the neighbouring 
villages, where they lived by pawning her jewels. When he 
grew to be a man he attempted to recover some of his father’s 
property, but this was impossible, for the time had elapsed 
during which compensation might be claimed. Ue draws a 
pittance of five rupees a month from the Indian Government— 
that is all that remains to him of the empire of his forefathers. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
Professor J. Westlake discusses the Balkan question in 
the light of international law, and points out that in 
Macedonia the authority of the Sultan rests with the right 
of the Powers to intervene, on the Treaty of Berlin only. 





REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 


He and they stand on equal footing. Mrs. Scharlieband ~ 
Miss Ravenhill describe physical training in Stockholm | 


and Copenhagen. Rev. H. Maynard Smith contributes: 
a lively plea for the study of furniture, the philosophy of 
which he thinks not less fruitful than that of clothes. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE National for December is overweighted with 
politics. No one denies the ability, energy, and savage 
enthusiasm of its editor, but it is possible to over-egg 
the pudding, and that he has done this month. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE UNIONIST POLICY. 

Colonel Maxse, who in his Episodes of the Month 
habitually writes as if he were the great Panjandrum of 
British politics, lectures the Opposition as to the policy 
they ought to adopt. Here it is in brief: (1) Get rid of 
the old gang—names not specified. (2) Throw out the 
Education Bill. (3) Pass the Trades Disputes Bill. 
(4) Throw out the Plural Voting Bill. (5) Ditto the 
Town Tenants Bill. (6) Reform the House of Lords. 
(7) Carry an Electoral Reform Bill fixing all elections on 
one day, with second ballot, or proportional representa- 
tion and redistribution of seats. (8) Advance money for 
creation of peasant proprietary in England, (9) Amend 
the Merchant Shipping Bill by making load-line apply to 
foreign vessels in British ports. (10) Grant Old-Age 
Pensions vzé Tariff Reform. j 

HOW TO REFORM THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Lord Newton would create a Senate in place of the 
present House of Lords, which he regards as dangerously 
weak, and kept in existence by the Radicals as the 
Russians keep the Sultan at Constantinople. A certain 
number of Peers should be elected, and a large number 
would vanish. Science, Literature and Art should be 
directly represented. ‘The number of Bishops should be 
reduced to make room for representatives of the Non- 
conformists. ‘The rest of the seats should be filled by 
retired officials, Privy Councillors, and a limited number 
of life Peers. The sooner the Unionist Party sets about 
this task the better. 

HOW TO REFORM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Jowett, the Labour M.P. for Bradford, is very 
dissatisfied with the way in which the House of Commons 
does its work. The two-party system is virtually dead. 
Parliament has no real control over the Executive, 
Private members have no opportunity to legislate. 
The whole business of the country is in the hands of a 
junta of nominated politicians. The growth of groups 
will destrov the system of joint Cabinet responsibility. 
Mr. Jowett thinks that the legislative side should be 
simplified. After the principle has been accepted the 
Bill should be hammered out in committee, aided by 
expert draughtsmen. He would create Standing Com- 
mittees drawn from every section of the House, the 
personnel of which would never undergo a complete 
change at one time. The House should sit the whole 
year round at reasonable hours when the Committees are 
not at work. 
organised for work.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Valentine Chirol sets forth his views on Pan- 
Islamism. 
persecuted by the Germans, 
lops at length the argument in favour of the taxation of 


Land Values. Sir F. Mowatt writes on the Treasury Past ~ 
and Present, and Mr. Garvin discourses on the future of ~ 


4 


Tariff Reform, 


“ What is wanted is a House of Commons ~ 


“ Posen” explains how the Poles are being ~ 
Mr. J. C. Wedgwood deve- — 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly Review for December is a-capital 

number, full of ideas and good readable matter. 
A VINDICATION OF SIR JOHN FISHER. 

Mr. Archibald Hurd, in an ‘article entitled “ A Dread- 
nought Naval Policy,” brilliantly vindicates the policy of 
the present Board of the Admiralty, which has at the same 
time reduced expense and increased efficiency. He 
says 

The nation has, on the one hand, the official assurance of this 
highest vesponstb/e court of naval experience and knowledge that 
‘the redistribution of ships about to be made adds fo the fighting 
efficiency of the Fleet.” On the other hand, there is the ¢pse 
dixit of a few irresponsible writers, who may or may not have 
other motives than the efficiency of the Fleet. ‘The contrast 
is sufficiently effective. 

THE OUTLOOK IN CHINA. 

Mr. Frederic Greenwood says :— 

What we see in China now is a steadied, sobered, yet more 
rapid and confident advance, favoured by conditions which had 
no existence when ‘‘ China for the Chinese” was first heard as 
an articulate cry. The future of our relations with that country 
has to be viewed from this state of things, from the unlikelihood 
that an instructed and disciplined China will ever consent to be 
a satellite of our Eastern ally, and from the possibility of a 
confederate Asiatic Empire in consequence. 

HOW TO REFORM THE DIVORCE LAW. 

Mr. E, S. P. Haynes proposes the following re- 
forms :— 

(1) To make wilful desertion for three years a 
divorce. 

(2) To give equal rights to both sexes. 

(3) To give a discretionary relief of divorce where the home 
is broken up by lunacy. 

(4) To afford facilities for divorce in the County Courts. 

He also suggests that— 
the same procedure should be adopted as prevails with regard to 
the solicitors accused of professional misconduct. ‘The proceed- 
ings are heard in private, and if the solicitor clears himself the 
accusation against him is not made public ; if, however, he is 
found guilty, the conviction is publicly recorded against him. 
Surely an innocent man or woman should have the same privi- 
leges when confronted with an accusation the very utterance of 
which may irreparably damage him or her. 

SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. 

Mr. Francis Gribble, in the course of an appreciative 
article on Sir Leslie Stephen, says :-— 

If one had to sum up his favourite activities in a-sentence, 
one might say that he never thoroughly enjoyed himself except 
when he was pulling the discarded surplice out of the cupboard 
and kicking it back again. For him, the history of thought 
was the history of the revolt of the independent intelligence 
against the authority of the Churches. One always has a 
suspicion that Tom Paine blaspheming was a bigger figure in 
vis eyes than Kant awaking from his dogmatic slumbers. 

A PIN-PRICK FOR MR. WELLS. 

Vernon Lee addresses an open letter to Mr. H. G. 
Wells on Modern Utopias, in which he says :— 

I confess to a superstition in favour of the secret and ironical 
ways of the Universe, and a perhaps mean-spirited fear of 
human pre-arrangement of all things; deeming, as I do, that 
our intellect, though vast, cannot yet compass the multitudi- 
nous unexpected ; and that what little intelligence and sympathy 
and will we possess is barely sufficient for everyday use and 
everyday’s unaccountable surprises. 


cause for 





APART from the two presentation plates, the chief 
feature of the ‘ aristmas number of the Young Woman 
is Rev. A. Forder’s account of the women of the Holy 
Land and their costumes. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for December is even better 
than usual. I think I said so last inonth, but I must say 
so again. 

PIFRRE LOTI’S TURKISH NOVEL. 

The opening paper, evidently by a lady, is @ fropos of 
Pierre Loti’s “ Les Désenchantées,” recentlynoticed inthis 
Review ; and the writer says that, on the whole, Loti’s 
sad picture of life within the harem is wonderfully faithful. 
She quotes a letter from a Turkish girl friend of hers, 
which at the time she had no idea referred to Loti; but 
which, she says, must have done so. She makes, how- 
ever, a few criticisms, showing that her experience of 
harem life differs from Loti’s, but always as to details, 
not as to main facts. She, for instance, says nothing in 
Loti’s book is more true-than his description of the con- 
trast between Turkish mothers and daughters.* “Turkish 
women are extraordinarily clever at carrying on clan- 
destine flirtations.” These are the words of the cor- 
respondent whom this lady identifies with one of Loti’s 
little black phantoms. And she quotes various facts 
which show that flirtations are not so very uncommon, in 
spite of lockless doors and spying eunuchs, while as to the 
revolt in the modern Turkish girl’s heart and its univer- 
sality, she entirely bears out the French novelist. At 
present the Turkish woman, as she puts it, “ is taught to 
be a connoisseur in wine and then forbidden to taste it.” 
And the only way to make the Turkish man alter his way 
of dealing with his womenkind would be to instil into 
him a fear that his “civilisation,” on which he so much 
plumes himself, should have ridicule cast upon it by other 
nations. 

FRENCH ELECTION METHODS, 

According to Mr. V. Hussey Walsh’s interesting paper, 
these leave much to be desired. There are a terrible 
number of wheels within wheels. I make one extract :— 

There may be less organisation in France previous to an 
election, but far more energy must be displayed on thé day of 
the poll to secure perfect fair-play, Frauds are by no means 
unusual ; indeed it has often been said, “* Le midi est le pays de 
la fraude électorale.” Ballot-boxes have been stuffed with 
fictitious votes, and this practice is facilitated by the use of 
blank voting-papers which cannot be checked by reference to 
the counterfoil, 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Other papers deal with the Zionists, with the Festival 
of the Annunciation at Tenos, of the Cyclades Islands— 
an interesting paper ; with the life of Mrs. Bishop ; and 
there is a lively account of seeing the German manceuvres 
by motor-car. I notice the writer says what an erroneous 
estimate exists in England of German hostility to the 
British. In certain classes there may be bitterness, but 
as a whole this is far from the case ; and he and the two 
English officers with him received every possible courtesy 
and consideration. 


A New Swedish Magazine. 

Moderna Sprak, a new review, published by Rengner 
and Enewald, at 31, Kungsgatan, Gothenburg, appears nine 
times a year. Itisedited by Dr. Emil Rodhe. Itis printed 
in English, French, and German, and is the successor of 
Skandinavisk Manadsrevy, and will be conducted on 
the same. general lines as Modern Science Teaching. 
Moderna Sprak hopes to serve as a means by which 
English publishers can sell their books in Sweden. 
“ English books would sell as freely in Sweden as German 
books if they were somehow made as accessible as the 
latter are made by the readiness of German booksellers 
to send out books on sale or return.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE December Contemporary Review is a capital 
number, varied, lively, and suggestive. 


ONE OF JOHN MURRAY’S PIOUS WORKS. 


Mr. John Murray, the publisher, in the course of an 
entertaining article on “A Publisher in Peace Time,” 
incidentally mentions a fact for which he has hitherto 
received no credit :— 

The ‘‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography ” and the ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of Hymnology,”’ which have no rivals in any language and 
are everywhere regarded as the standard authorities on the sub- 
jects they deal with, and the ‘‘ Classical Atlas” and the separate 
sheet maps, the best of their kind in the world, at present show 
a deficit of more thousands of pounds than I care to proclaim ; 
but we are none the less proud of having prepared and pub- 
lished them. 


WHY THE VIVISECTION COMMISSION IS BOYCOTTED, 


The Hon. Stephen Coleridge explains why the Anti- 
Vivisectionists have decided to boycott the packed Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the Vivisection Act. 
It sits with closed doors ; it refuses to allow cormsel to 
cross-examine witnesses ; and it has refused to avail itself 
of the accumulated knowledge of the Anti-Vivisection 
Societies “not possessed by itself. A Commission can 
either get at the truth or hush it up, and a Commission 
that deliberately precludes itself from the best available 
means of elucidating truth must not complain if those 
like myself who have been deeply interested for years in 
endeavouring to expose the truth to the public feel justi- 
fied in asserting that this is a ‘hush-up’ Commission.” 


JOB ANTICIPATED. 


The Book of Job is said to date from 400 B.c. Professor 
Jastrow, Jun., tells us that a Babylonian book, closely 
resembling the story of the Patriarch of Uz, has been 
unearthed in Babylon that appears to date from 2,000 
B.C. :— 

The Babylonian Job describes his sufferings in such detail as 
to permit us with due allowance for poetical exaggerations to 
diagnose his ailment as a complete paralysis, involving the loss 
of eyesight, hearing, and of locomotion. Incidentally to this 
lament,, he manifests his humble and contrite spirit, and admits 
the possibility that he may have unwittingly aroused the anger 
of the gods by acts or sentiments that he thought would be 
pleasing to them. His prayer is answered, and corresponding 
to the description of his sufferings he proceeds to enumerate how 
one sense after the other is restored to him, how his strength 
returns, and with it his cheerfulness. The text closes as it 
began, with a hymn of joy and thanksgiving, to which there is 
added the moral of the tale—namely, when in distress not to 
despair, even though priests seem powerless. Help from the 
gods will come in due time. 


THE REGENERATION OF ASIA MINOR, 


Under ‘the quaint title, “The Peasant God,” Sir W. 
M. Ramsay gives a most interesting account of the 
gradual resurrection of Asiatic Turkey. He says :— 


But the revivification of this almost dead land has begun. 
The cities are becoming busier. Industries are reviving. The 
nomad, even, is being changed into the husbandman by a 
process that will be long and painful. The reason for the 
revivification of the country is not the beginning of good 
government, for the government is as bad as ever it was. The 
reason lies in one phrase—the coming of the railways. 


But it is the peasant—the peasant who in ancient 


times was worshipped as a God, before whom even the 
King must bow——who alone can reclaim the wilderness. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

THE December number is largely devoted to Christ- 
mas, but treats the whole subject in a most practical — 
way. “Successful Plans for Christmas,” described by — 
persons who have carried them out, cannot fail to give — 


many useful hints and suggestions to those upon whom ~ 


devolves the successful carrying through of Christmas 
plans and parties. Margaret E. Sangster writes upon 
what can be done for the “ Outsider” by the members of 
happy homes at Christmas time. “ Concerning Christ- 
mas Trees,” “‘ The Christmas Bird,” “ Mrs. Santa Claus,” 
and “ A Surprise Party,” are a few of the more notable 
articles for the season. : 

Mrs. Tower writes upon Silhouettes, the making of 
which is a delightful assistance at parties and private 
entertainments. The Needlework section is devoted to 
Christmas presents, and in the Handicraft department 
Relief Paper Work is described. Naturally, the pages 
devoted to the Table deal chiefly with Christmas dishes, 
and the Discovery pages, which still keep their place as 
the most practically useful in the magazine, are also 
largely devoted to seasonable hints, 

The first of a series of fashion articles is published. 
Particulars for making lamp and candle shades at home 
are given, and the suggestions for name devices should 
come in useful just now. Photographers will be parti- 
cularly interested in Mrs, Ward’s article describing some 
recent helps and instructions. The children are also 
remembered in this magazine which, indeed, has some- 
thing practical and interesting for every member of the 
home—from the head of the. house down (or up) to 
the baby. 





THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

THE December Strand Magazine is a double number, 
and a new feature is introduced in the shape of coloured 
reproductions of famous pictures. These are to be con- 
tinued in subsequent numbers, and the new departure 
will no doubt increase the popularity of the magazine. 

Pianists will read with interest Mr. Mark Hambourg’s 
article entitled “‘ Emotions and the Piano.” He very 
wisely recommends musicians to widen their intelligence 
in every possible way, by travel or by reading, and he is 
sure it will result in a widened intelligence being brought 
to bear on their music. Musicians are too often indif- 
ferent to everything outside their art. Further, emotion — 
should direct the playing, especially the playing of the — 
piano. Many of the great emotional and imaginative — 
pianists have been either Russians or Poles, or have 
been trained in the Russian schools, where organ-music 
is very little known. In Western Europe, whére the 
organ is more used, emotional piano-playing is much 
less developed, for the pianist can learn nothing about ~ 
touch or emotional playing from the organ. 

Madame Patti contributes some reminiscences of her — 
operatic life. Her operatic début was made at the age of 
seven, in the 7é/e of Amina in “La Sonnambula.” Her 
next heroine was Lucia di Lammermoor ; she was then ~ 
nearly sixteen, and with this part her real operatic career” 
began. Her favourite part is Violetta, in “ Traviata.” It 
was in “ Martha” that she first sang “The Last Rose of © 
Summer,” and in “ The Barber of Seville” that she first — 
sang “ Home, Sweet Home.” h 





(COMFORTABLE HOME in family for Foreign or ~ 

backward English boy. Tuition. Bracing air; near Boy under 
twelve, 25/- weekly; boy from twelve to sixteen, 30/- weekly; boy over — 
sixteen, 35/- weekly.—Address, Mr. P, Kirxy, Cleaveland, Clarence Road, ~ 
Herne Bay, Kent. iad 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

THE October number is as suggestive and chal- 
lenging as ever. There is: Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
plea for a National Church large enough to include 
Ritualist and Nonconformist. .Rev. Dugald Macfadyen 
writes on the idea of Protestant reunion, which he 
seems to think both practicable and imminent. The 
Editor protests against the dualism which divides the 
Church and the world, and insists that by the appli- 
cation of the idea of the Kingdom of God as the whole of 
human society organised for the spiritual ends of man, 
the Church will maintain her position as leader of all 
that is best in human life. D. Ffrangcon Davies contri- 
butes a paper on “Christ in Education,” the chief value 
of which is a personal confession of how the writer, after 
much intellectual wandering, found his God in art. 
Professor Muirhead argues against Bishop Gore that 
the Education Bill-is essentially a Liberal measure. 
Mr. James Collier describes the reaction to religion 
in France and Germany. He traces M. Brunetiére’s 
movement from Voltaireanism to Catholicism véé Mr. 
Kidd’s “ Social Evolution.” ‘“ The elect youth of France 
is following in his footsteps.” He finds a similar move- 
ment in Germany, in Christian Wagner’s scientific 
metempsychosis, with its Christian basis. Mr. Henry 
Sturt asks, do we need a substitute for Christianity? and 
suggests the formation of a Theistic Church which will 
not attempt to live as a parasite of Christianity. Dr. 
Smythe Palmer gives an interesting account of the 
Zoroastrian Messiah, whom he traces back to the Baby- 
lonian Sun-God. Rev. Canon Kennett writes on Jesus 
the Prophet, and traces interesting parallels between the 
teaching of the prophets and the teaching of Jesus. Mr. 
J. Arthur Hill looks forward to the rise of a new religion 
founded on scientific proof of the survival of human 
personality past bodily death. While the balance of the 
journal lies in the direction of Liberal thought, the older 
views are not neglected. There is a dialogue on eternal 
punishment by Rev. John Gerard, of the Society of Jesus. 


C. B. FRY’S. 

THE chief features of the December issue are 
Mr. Harold Begbie’s conversation with Mr. C. S. Rolls, 
and the Editor’s description of the South African Rugby 
team. Both of these have been separately noticed. 
Mr. Fry gives a character-sketch and conversation with 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, in which the history and the 
prospects of motoring are discussed. Lord Montagu, 
averring that dust is the main and persistent problem, 
recalls the fact that in the old days of the coaches there 
was a dust trouble. Farmers and gardeners complained 
bitterly, as they now complain of the motors. Mr. F. 
G. Aflalo recommends the sea for sport. He says the 
mland waters are getting fished out. The high-priced 
salmon-trout fishings are above the average pocket, and 
the coarse fishing will soon be a thing of the past. But 
there remains the sea, open to every angler in the 
kingdom. Mr. Horace Hutchinson discusses which is 
the best dog-friend, and declares in favour_of the Dandie 
Dinmont terrier. Mr. E. T. Cook gives some valuable 
hints on English gardening, showing by vivid photo- 
graphs the right way and the wrong way of planting 
trees. There is much breezy chat about other forms of 
sport, 

How she starved for three days out of sheer poverty is 
told by an actress in the Grand Magazine. Her vivid con- 
fession should be read by all who wish to realise the condi- 
tion of those who are hovering on the edge of the abyss. 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
A WINTER ASCENT OF AN ALPINE PEAK, : 

ONE of the most interesting of the Christmas double 
numbers is that provided for the readers of the Pali Mali 
Magazine. After the Christmas sermon by Father 
Vaughan and the special Christmas fare, which occupies 
over a hundred pages, we have an account, by Mrs. Aubrey 
Le Blond, of the first winter ascent of the Italian Alpine 
peak, Monte della Disgrazia, nearly 13,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, which she made in February, 1896, 
Previous to this ascent no man had ever set foot on the 
snow of this mountain in winter. 

With settled weather and careful climbers, Mrs. Le Blond 
thinks the risks are not much greater in January than 
they are in July. To prevent the possibility of frost-bite 
she found three pairs of stockings and closely-fitting 
cloth gaiters none too much. For winter climbing she 
also recommends boots large enough for the feet to move 
about inside, plenty of thick woollen gloves, with one large 
pod forthe fingers and another for the thumb, and ear- 
flaps. 

THE GAME OF GO, 

In another article Mr. Robert H. Smith describes the 
Japanese game of Go, a game more easily learnt than 
spillikins, he says, but one as difficult and as complex in 
its results as European diplomacy. It is played on a 
flat, square, wooden board 164 inches square. The 
surface is divided into 324 squares by nineteen black 
parallel lines running each way. The men or stones, 
361 in number, are placed on the points formed by the 
crossing of the lines. There are 181 black men and 180 
white men. The board is blank at the start, but is 
gradually covered as the play proceeds, The black plays 
first, and the objects in the play are to take prisoners and 
to surround and protect areas on the board unoccupied 
by stones. The writer explains the rules of the game, 
and as he considers it useful in sharpening the intellec- 
tual faculties of the player, recommends it for the 
recreation-rooms of the army, and for schools and clubs. 





A New Australian Magazine. 

THE Lone Hand, a magazine of imagination, is to 
appear at Sydney in connection with the Bulletin, It 
will be a monthly illustrated magazine of art and letters, 
of sentiment and romance. It will have no policy except 
the cultivation of an Australian sentiment. It will be a 
joyous organ, abounding in melody and colour, and will 
prefer to the stodgy debates of Parliament the cheerful 
and desultory chat of the land of Bohemia ; it will know 
naught of laws, save those of syntax. Its politics will be 
sunshine and good cookery, open-air music and red 
umbrellas ; its religion the conservation of the public 
health and the adornment of the homes of the people. 
It will teach Australians how to live in accordance with 
the conditions of their own sunny clime, and not according 
to the dour and depressing customs illogically imported 
from chilly distant regions to a warm and radiant 
fatherland. 





From an article in the Quiver on the Tsar and his 
children’s Christmas, which is rather childishly written, ~ 
I make one extract :—‘‘ The Tsar,” says the writer, “is 
a man who attracts to himself more personal love and © 


devotion than any mere mortal I have ever met. In @ 


what lies his great power of winning love? In truth, I] 
know not. Our King Edward has it, but in a much less. ~ 
marked degree than the Emperor.” 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

IN the December Cornhill Magazine Mrs, Richmond 
Ritchie publishes another of her Blackstick Papers, the 
present one being a tribute to the genius of Mrs. Gaskell. 

“MARY BARTON.” 

Mrs. Ritchie can think of no other instance of 
one woman doing so much honour to another woman 
as Mrs. Gaskell did when she wrote the life of 
Charlotte Bronté ; but her article is more concerned with 
Mrs, Gaskell the novelist. When “ Mary Barton” was 
written, Mrs. Gaskell was seeking to divert her own 
sorrow for the loss of her only boy, and her pages, says 
Mrs. Ritchie, were, therefore, alive with emotion :— 

Mrs. Gaskell put herself into her stories ; her emotions, her 
amusements, all poured out from a full heart, and she retold the 
experience of her own loyal work among the poor, of her play- 
time among the well-to-do. And as she knew more and more 
she told better and better what she had lived through. She 
told the story of those she had known, of those she had loved— 
so, at least, it seems to some readers, coming after long years 
and re-reading more critically, perhaps, but with new admiration. 
Another fact about her is that she faced the many hard problems 
of her life’s experience—faced them boldly, and set the example 
of writing to the point. : 

**Mary Barton” and ‘‘ Ruth” are problem stories, and their 
very passion and protest may have partly defeated their object ; 
and yet what influence have they not had in the enduring con- 
victions of the age! 

THACKERAY’s “ MAHOGANY TREE.” 

In the same number Sir F. C. Burnand tells the 
story of Thackeray’s song, “* The Mahogany Tree,” 
sung at the Punch table by Horace Mayhew, one 
Wednesday evening in 1863. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
thinks the tune to which it was sung was originally a 
German folk-song. The song was also sung at the 
Punch dinner on the first Wednesday after Thackeray’s 
funeral. And the Mahogany Tree which inspired the 
song—where was it? In the Bouverie Street dining- 
room sit was, in fact, none other than the table round 
which the Punch men sat for dinner and discussion. 

THE CHARACTER OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Professor H. C. Beeching’s second lecture on Shake- 
speare deals with the character of the dramatist. In 
reference to Shakespeare’s intemperate habits, the Pro- 
fessor says no one can say that Shakespeare’s work has 
suffered from any such vice, and the passages in which 
Shakespeare censures drinking to excess are rather the 
warnings of a man of common sense against a foolish 
fashion. 

In the tragedies it was the higher nature of men that 
was the point of chief interest to Shakespeare. Here, 
says Mr, Beeching, he contrives for his heroes the cir- 
cumstances which shall press on their weak places and 
test them to the uttermost. Hamlet and Brutus show us 
his high esteem for nobility of character, and also his 
strong sense of the claim the world has upon the highest 
powers of the men born into it. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


THE World’s Work, as usual, is well illustrated, though 
rather scrappy. There are two interesting full-page 
portraits—one of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
other of Mrs, Ayrton, the scientist. Some excellent sea- 
photographs accompany an article on sea-photography 
and how it is done. Sow’-westers, oilskins, and much 
soaking in salt water are necessary. Mr. Fred T. Jane 
criticises the Dreadnought, and’ reminds us that, though 
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magnificent, she is not invincible, as some of us are b? 
almost imagining, and that ten years hence we shall pro- 


bably point to her and say, “ That old crock was a fine 
ship in hér time.” The question, “ Should boys learn to 
cook?” is answered in the affirmative by Mr. Eustace 
Miles. If boys did learn to cook, girls would certainly 
begin to despise cookery and domestic work generally 
less than they often do now. Mr. Tighe Hopkins pleads 
for children’s courts after the fashion of one opened in 
Birmingham in 1905 and some in America, especially an 
admirable one in Denver. He has a good deal to say in 
praise of the methods employed in the prevention rather 
than the punishment of crime at Borstal, “a half-way 
house between prison and the refcrmatory school.” 
MILITARY HOME COLONIES AND MOTOR-ROADS, 

Mr, John S. Purcell writes an enthusiastic, highly 
optimistic article, containing a suggestion which is to 
combat rural depopulation and physical deterioration, 
help in national\defence, encourage British agriculture 
by lessening the difficulties of transit and high cost of 
carriage of products, and attain several other much- 
desired ends. Briefly, he would have colonies, especially 
along the coast, of farmer-soldiers, who are to have a 
certain recognised standard of drill and shooting, and 
diligently to till the land. These colonies are to be con- 
nected by motor-roads, which will be strategically 
valuable in war-time, and in peace-time be open to 
motorists alone on payment of an annual sum which is 
to be computed according to the cost of construction. 
Each farmer-soldier is to have his own home, kitchen 
and flower garden ; and as he costs the taxpayer £2 to 
keep, the writer thinks it would not be unreasonable to 
pay for his labour and proficiency in arms one-third of 
a pound—6s, 8d. weekly, He is to be encouraged to 
marry and bring up strong, physically efficient children. 
He is evidently to raise most of his food and his family’s 
from his own patch of land. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
A PLAGUE OF PANS, 

THE North American for November 2nd publishes an 
article by Mr. A. B. Colquhoun describing the plague of 
Pans from which the modern world is suffering, He 
calls his article “‘ Pan-Mania.” He says :— 


The latest and most virulent political disease, whose character 


is indicated by the title at the head of this article, is more 
difficult to diagnose than appears at first sight. It is capable 
of many variations and inconsistencies ; and, in fact, its one 
distinguishing symptom is a tendency to megalomania and an 
arbitrary use of the word “‘ Pan.” The principal developments 
of Pan-mania at present (there is no reason to suppose, that we 
may not have others in due time) are the Pan-American, 
Pan-German, Pan-Slav, Pan-Islamic, Pan-Buddhist and Pan- 
Hellenic. 
AN AWKWARD QUESTION FOR UNCLE SAM, 

Mr. E. L. Andrews points out how: awkward it is for 
the United States to support the right of the Hague 
Tribunal to adjudicate in all financial claims against 
South American Republics while it refuses to allow finan- 


cial claims against the separate States in its own Union ae 
either to be heard by the Supreme Court or to be sent to — 


arbitration, Mr. Andrews says :— 

Our State Governments, having annulled the forensic remedies 
against them, now refuse to arbitrate. On. the other hand, our 
sister republics, which are liable to forcible compulsion, open 
their tribunals to foreign claimants ; and, if these Courts 
inadequate to determine this class of controversies, they are 
willing to submit to the decision of the International Tribunal. 
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These are ‘the contrasted positions of the North and South 
American republics; and the physical protection which the 
General Government throws around our repudiating debtor 
States enhances the moral duty of the United States to provide 
some remedy, 

A TRIBUTE TO THE TSAR, 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the North 
American Review says :— 

The Premier, whose conscientiousness, integrity, and patriotism 
are acknowledged by friend and foe alike, reckons on his subor- 
dinates’ sense of duty for the maintenance of order. But his 
subordinates are, for the most part, trimmers, They would fain run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds. . . . If the intelligent 
supporters of the Tsar had but a little of the courage displayed 
by these ignorant soldiers who die unwept, unsung and generally 
unhonoured, the cause of the Russian Monarchy would be in 
safe hands. For the Emperor himself has taken his stand defi- 
nitely, resolutely and wisely, throwing in his lot with the Consti- 
tutionalists. And all his actions seem to be in keeping with it. 
That is why he has recently turned a deaf ear to the suggestion, 
made by some members of the Cabinet, that certain modifica- 
tions should be introduced into the electoral law. 


SHERMAN’S MARCH TO ‘THE SEA, 


In the number for November 16th Mark Twain records 
a conversation which he had with General Grant, in 
which they discussed the responsibility for Sherman’s 
march to the sea. General Grant said that neither he 
nor Sherman originated the idea ; the enemy did it ; but 
his chief of staff went to Washington to protest against 
the march being undertaken, and the authorities tele- 
graphed to ‘the General to stop Sherman. Out of 
deference to the Government General Grant stopped 
Sherman for twenty-four hours, then, considering that 
that was deference enough, he telegraphed him to go 
ahead again. 
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Mr. Karl Blind makes mincemeat of M. Yves Cats a 


who wrote recently an article declaring that Pan 
manism was a menace to Holland and Belgium. Mr. 
Karl Blind has little difficulty in turning the tables upon 
M. Yves Guyot, whose lamentable defection from the 
cause of liberty and justice at the time of the Boer war 
puts him out of court as a defender of the independence 
of small States. 
THE INDUSTRIAL JUGGERNAUT. 

Dr. Strong says that in the United States— 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the minimum number 
of indusirial accidents in a year must be considerably aboye 
500,000. Taking the lowest of our estimates of industrial acci- 
dents, the total number of casualties suffered by our industrial 
army in one year is equal to the average annual casualties of our 
Civil War, plus those of the Philippine War, plus those of the 
Russian and Japanese War. 

What is worse, the proportion of casualties on the 
railways is growing worse. He quotes statistics which 
show “that the chances of fatal accident to the traveller 
increased about 61 per cent. in ten years, and that the 
chances of non-fatal accident considerably more than 
doubled during the same period,” 

CORRUPTION IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 

Mr. E. Porritt writes on this subject, but he says nothing 
about the prices paid for honours. He says :— 

Candidates are now expected to contribute to the local churches, 
flower shows, cricket clubs, school sports and friendly society 
galas ; and in a large proportion of the constituencies in England 
these subscriptions amount to a charge of from £500 to £1,500 
a year. It will thus be realised that, although squalid bribery 
has at last almost reached a vanishing point, bribery has by ho 
means disappeared. 

THE DEFEAT OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY, 

The Berlin correspondent of the Review, in a letter 
describing the present position of the Social Democrats, 
maintains that Bebel’s change of front at the Congress of 
Mannheim is practically a confession of failure :— 

The man who fifteen years ago committed himself to thé 
definite prediction that the grand upheaval—the cataclysm of 
Marxian theory—would occur in Germany in the year 1896, 
confesses in 1906 that the forces of Social Democracy would be 
hopelessly worsted in an armed conflict with the State, and that 
their leaders would be criminals if they were to sanction the 
experiment. 

HOW SHOULD MOROCCO BE REFORMED ? 

A Moroccan, whose name is Asaad Kalarji Karam, 
maintains that the attempt to reform on Christian lines is a 
great mistake. What is most necessary is the reform of 
the European legations in Morocco, who ignore justice 
and who smuggle arms into the country. The second 
part of the reform is the application of the law of the 
Koran by competent and honest judges. The Mahom=- 
medan law contains all that is necessary for the oon 
government of the country. ; 

THE FUTURE OF CUBA, 


Mr. William Inglis, who has been for two months cor- 
respondent in Cuba for Harper's Weekly, is quite satisfied 
than the Cubans are unfit to run a Republic of their own, 
He thinks the United States must remain in charge until 
a new generation arises which believes that ballots, not 
bullets, shall govern the isiand. If the American forces 
are withdrawn a new revolution will begin very soon. 
Three-fourths of the fighting men were negroes of varyin 
shades of colour, who were all hungry for office and want 
“fat jobs” without any work, The Moderates practised 
frauds and violence at the elections without blushing ; the 
Liberals would have done the same if they had been in office, 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

IN the first November number of the Revue de Paris 
Emile Haumant, who writes on Bosnia, regrets that 
Austria has not understood her duty in a more generous 
spirit. 

AUSTRIA AND BOSNIA. 

It is not, he says, that the benefits of Austrian rule, the 
establishment of law and order, and the construction of 
roads and railways are not appreciated. Notwithstand- 
ing the taxation, the country continues to develop, and 
no Christian wishes ever to return to Turkish rule. But 
the drawback of the Austrian administration is that with 
all this progress needs and desires have been created and 
have not been satisfied. For instance, Bosnia has always 


.suffered from being separated from the sea, and was it 


not the first duty of Austria to overcome this isolation? 
The real ports of Bosnia are in Central Dalmatia, and a 
railway should therefore have been made in that region. 
Austria pretends there were technical difficulties, but the 
Bosnians are of opinion that Austria prefers to keep them 
isolated from the sea. 

FRANCE’S WORK IN TUNIS. 

In the second number Victor Bérard recdunts the 
benefits which have accrued from the French occupa- 
tion of Tunis during the last twenty-five years, for it was 
in 1881 that the Treaty of Bardo, giving France the right 
to establish a Protectorate in Tunis, was signed. He 
tells that 3,000 kilometres of roads and 1,000 kilometres 
of railways have been made, and that four large ports— 
Bizerta, Tunis, Sousse and Sfax—have been opened. 
The olive and the vine have been cultivated, and trade 
has quadrupled. 

In most Mediterranean countries the substitution of a 
Christian administration for Mahomedan rule has had, 
as a consequence, the exodus of anumber of Mussulmans 
and the depopulation of the provinces, In Tunis a 
similar migration into Tripoli also took place, and 
100,000 persons crossed the frontier ; but, thanks to the 
admirable administration of the French, nearly all these 

ple have returned to their own country. But there is 
still a desert Hinterland, and the writer thinks the pene- 
tration of this region the most urgent duty before France. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

In the first November issue of the Nouvelle Revue 
we have an article by Henri Malo, on the Colonial. Exhi- 
bition at Marseilles. 

A FRENCH COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 

Since it was Provence which initiated the idea of this 
Exhibition, an exhibition of Provencal Arts, ancient and 
modern, was included. The oil industry of Marseilles 
and maritime life were also well represented. The writer 
praises the general arrangement of the Colonial exhibits, 
and notes particularly the maps which played so import- 
ant a part. Hewishes that France possessed as excel- 
lent a map of the Delta of the Rhone as the map of the 
Delta of Tonkin which was hung in the Exhibition, and 
yet the French have been 2,500 years on the banks of the 
Rhone against twenty-five years in Indo-China. An 
important outcome of the Exhibition is the creation of a 
Colonial Institute at Marseilles. 

ITALIAN SOCIALISM. 

Raqueni, a well-known writer on Italian subjects, 
discourses, in the second: November number, on Italian 
Socialism. In no country, he writes, has Socialism 
developed so rapidly or made so much progress in so few 
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years as it has done in Italy, where it has existed only 
Here it found a favourable soil, for — 


some twenty years. 
the condition of the Italian proletariat, we are reminded, 
is truly lamentable. Oddly enough, it is not in the 
poorest, but in the richest and most cultivated provinces 
that it has made the greatest progress, The writer notes 
three leading parties. : 


One of these preaches the gradual emancipation of the — 


proletariat through education; and its practical pro- 
gramme of useful reforms, and the intellectual improve- 
ment of the workers is accepted by the Republicans, the 
Radicals, and even the Monarchical Progressives. The 
second, the left of the Socialist’ Party, considers trade 
unions the most efficacious, economic, and _ political 
organisations to accomplish the end in view. The writer 
characterises this party as Collectivist revolutionaries, 
who preach class-wars, general strikes, and anti- 
militarism. The third, the Centre, is not so extreme as 
either of the others, yet it never loses sight of the 
supreme end in view of the Socialist Party, namely, the 
socialisation of production. The second and revolu- 
tionary party, however, forms only a small. minority, and 
it is not surprising to learn that at the - orgress at 
Rome it suffered a complete defeat, the vot. ~ of the 
other two united parties being 26,947 against 5,278 of 
the revolutionaries, 

As the reformers believe that the monarchy is not an 
immediate obstacle to social reform, they have, the 
sympathies of the Liberal Monarchists. It seems to be 
reform first and republic afterwards, and the writer 
thinks that a social-reform Ministry, presided over by 
Signor Turati or Signor Bissolati, is what is required to 
realise the economic reforms which would ameliorate the 
condition of the Italian proletariate, and especially the 
agricultural population, and so assure prosperity. 


THE CORRESPONDANT. 
M. EDOUARD BLANC, who opens the Correspondant of 
November toth with an article on Russia, discusses the 


agrarian question. He shows that the Russian peasantry — 
require much more money than the peasant classes of 


other countries, and that instead of purchasing as many 
necessities as possible with the little money they have, 
they too often spend their money on alcohol, opium, 
tobacco, etc. e thinks the wr should not be sup- 


pressed, but alongside of it he would create and develop — 


individual ownership among the peasants to encourage 


thrift and to increase the agricultural wealth of the ~ 


country, as well as the welfare of individuals. He also 
thinks it urgent to improve the means of.transport from 
the interior to the sea, and he notes the advantages arising 
out of the Imperial ukase of October 18th. Henceforth 


caste is abolished, and the peasants are released from — 


the administrative vexations of which they have so long 


been victims. Instead of saying the peasant has too little 


land, the writer’s formula would be : there are too many 


people in the agricultural regions for the land at disposal. ” 
Another writer, M. André Dreux, takes for his subject | 


the Hohenlohe Memoirs—or indiscretions, as he calls 
them. 


Paris, especially in the year 1875, when it was believed 
that Germany was ready to fall upon France. During 
the eleven years which Prince Hohenlohe was German 
Ambassador at Paris he succeeded, adds the writer, in 


maintaining acceptable relations between France and ~ 


Germany. 





As a Frenchman he regrets that the book con- 
tains so little about the delicate relations between ~ 
France and Germany while Prince Hohenlohe was at — 
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THE ReEviEws REVIEWED. 


LA REVUE. 


LysIs opens the first November number of Za Revue 
svith an article entitled “Against the Financial Oligarchy 
in France.” 

THE FINANCIAL OLIGARCHY IN FRANCE, 

The writer disapproves of the clandestine manner in 
vhich the last French loan to Russia was managed, and 
thinks it time that the organisation of the banks in 
l'rance was lcoked into. Since France is the banker of 
the world, the question is not merely a financial one. 
Its great importance makes it both political and national ; 
and yet it is the one question which escapes free discus- 
sion. Moreover, France is the only country in the world 
which could arrange such a foreign loan as that to 
Russia “in silence, without parliamentary control, and 
without public discussion of any kind.” 

In France, bankers are free to export as much French 
money as they like, just as merchants are free to send 
french products abroad. The financial power of France 
being centralised in five banks, which act together, an 
t.bsolute monopoly reigns, so that the placing of capital 
in France is in no sense determined by competition, but 
depends on a, few persons. Even the Bourse is mono- 
polised by seventy brokers, whereas in London there are 
over two Bo wi! persons connected with the Exchange. 
Che seventy members form part of a Syndical Chamber, 
which, acting in their name, shares in the profits of all 
vreat financial transactions, and thus the two financial 
monopolies, the banks and the brokers, are united by 
common interests. And what of the Press? The 
distribution of money in one form and another to pur- 
chase consciences at the time of the last Russian loan, 
says the writer, opened the eyes of the blindest optimists, 

BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 

The most important topic dealt with in the second 
November number is the question of Belgium and the 
Congo Free State, “the Hell of King Leopold,” discussed 
by Charles Géricault, a Belgian. The writer quotes 
financial statistics to show that in less than five years a 
capital of 2,937,000 francs produced more than thirty-two 
inillions of francs in the three societies in which the King 
is directly represented. He regrets that all the informa- 
tion élicited by the Commission of Inquiry has not been 
published, and thinks the secret documents containing 
the evidence of natives, missionaries, and agents of the 
State, and of various societies, must be very compro- 
mising. He characterises King Leopold’s Colonial 
Policy as a policy of exploitation, and the King as an 
india-rubber and ivory merchant, and says that to the 
spoliation of the natives has been added a slavery in 
disguise ten times more cruel than the slavery of the Arabs. 

THE TREATMENT OF POOR ITALIANS IN FRANCE. 

In the same number the Marquis Paulucci di Calboli 
pleads the cause of the poor Italians in France, and 
thinks that in the matter of public aid and charity there 
should be no distinction of nationality, No such distinc- 
tion is made in other countries, but France refuses gra- 
tuitous medical aid to poor foreigners. At Marseilles 
there is a colony of 100,000 Italians, and the relief which 
they require from the hospitals is no doubt considerable. 
But no one ever seems to remember the unhygienic work 
performed by the Italians. These people, says the writer, 
recall the case of the Chinese in the mines of the Rand. 
No protest is raised against the Belgian invasion in the 
North of France; it is all directed against the Italian 
immigrants whom France ought rather to welcome, 
according to the writer, if only because of the decrease in 
iher population. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


IN the first November number of the Aevue des Deux 
Mondes Ferdinand Brunetiére has a study of the Celtic 
origin of the Tristram and Yseult legend. 

THE TRISTAN LEGEND. 

The subject of “Tristan,” he writes, is one for 
which Germany has always shown a predilection. Even 
Wagner has not discouraged imitators, and the philoso- 
pher, Eduard von Hartmann, belongs to the number of 
those who have treated the subject in dramatic form. In 
considering the origin of the legend, however, we should 
forget all about Wagner’s drama. Though Wagner 
sought inspiration from the poem of Gottfried of Strass- 
burg, nothing could be more different than his drama. 
The human interest of his drama, its universal sense, 
and its real beauty is to be found, says M. Brunetiére, 
in the conflict of love with the sanctity of marriage, the 
authority of the social institution, and the rights of the 
family and affection. It is an analysis of all the develop- 
ments of remorse “in a soul rather noble,” for M. 
Brunetiére considers the character of Isolde much less 
high than that of Tristan, whose love is always uneasy 
and at war with his loyalty. His passion is mixed with 
much suffering, and the two exasperate each other. 

WHAT IS OCCULTISM ? 

Professor J. Grasset, who contributes an article on 
Occultism to the same number, defines occultism as the 
study of facts which do not yet belong to positive science 
in the sense of Auguste Comte, but which may one day 
belong to it. Professor Charles Richet calls them meta- 
psychical ; Professor Grasset prefers to call them juxta- 
scientific or pre-scientific. 

Everyone, he says, loves marvels, and the attraction of 
scientinc mystery belongs to no one epoch. The most 
sceptical centuries have also been the most credulous, 
and Mesmer appeared at Paris in the year in which 
Voltaire died, when everyone cared little for miracles but 
thirsted for the marvellous. The nature of the marvel- 
lous is constantly changing, and many phenomena 
studied as occult half a century ago have now become 
scientific. Occultism is the promised land of science, 
and in studying it facts should be criticised and analysed, 

THE AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION. 

In the second November number Biard d’Aunet com- 
pletes his studies of Australia with an article on the 
Australasian Constitution. He remarks that there is as 
yet no instance on record of the refusal of assent to any 
law made by the Commonwealth, but refusal is pre- 
dicted for the law on Preferential Trade. The text of 
the Constitution, we are told, is very indefinite as to the 
position of the Colonies towards foreign countries, and a 
good deal of inconvenience has resulted from it. In 
Queensland, says the writer, regret at having joined the 
Federation is general and openly expressed. Australia, 
ne concludes, has a splendid future if she will devote her 
energies to the development of her natural wealth, Inher 
economic legislation due regard should be paid to the 
conditions of the soil and the climate, the aptitudes of 
the population, which should be reinforced by immigra- 
tion, and the state of foreign markets. In a word, she 
should do as the Americans did in the last century—put 
labour first and political agitation last. 





Fotografia Artistica continues to be full of interest for 
all experts in photography. Besides excellent technical 
articles it reproduces charming photos by amateurs, and 
makes successful experiments in reproducing colour 
photography. 
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- THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


UNDER the title “ Catholicism and the Modern State,” 
Don Romolo Murri, the well-known democratic priest 
and orator, contributes to the Rassegna Nazionale a 
philosophic study of the relations between Church and 
State, pointing out that they cannot be fixed by any iron 
principle, but must be determined in accordance with the 
needs of time and place and the demands of popular 
conscience. The present attitude of the Church in Italy 
towards Democracy, and its struggle with the French 
Republic, supply the concrete application of the theories 
advanced in an article which, in brief, is a plea for less, 
intransigence in the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs, It 
will scarcely restore Don Romolo to the favour of his 
superiors. Count T. G. Scotti, who is equally mal vu at 
the Vatican, defines further the aim of the new National 
Democratic League, of which he is one of the youthful 
founders, and which successfully. held its first congress 
at Milan in September, as being the restoration of har- 
monious relations between Christianity, the Democracy, 
modern thought, and Italian patriotism. .The first 
plank of this rather vast platform is independence from 
Vatican control. A less aggressive attitudé~in his 
plea -for “Social Justice and Political Forethought” 
(Nov. Ist) is shown by Count E. de Parravicino, who 
may best be described as an Italian Tory Democrat, 
for whom Socialism is the 4ée notre. He urges, inter 
alia, the substitution of compulsory arbitration for strikes 
in all industrial disputes, the abolition of the salt-tax in 
the interests of the very poor, and a friendly understand- 
ing with the Vatican. In international politics he would 
support a somewhat bolder attitude than“ Italy has 
indulged in of late, and makes the novel suggestion that 
Italy should lay down a sort of Monroe doctrine for the 
Mediterranean—with the obvious intent of keeping 
out Germany. In the last of a series of articles on 
Protestantism in Germany, Don E. Vercesi describes in 
detail the brutal Germanisation policy that is being 
carried on in the Polish provinces, and the consequent 
bitter hatred against Prussia that sooner or later will 
break out in acts of violence. 

In the Civilta Cattolica, most orthodox of Catholic 
periodicals, Padre Franco, a Jesuit, answers in an 
emphatic affirmative a number of questions that had 
been put to him as to the reality and trustworthiness of 
spiritualistic manifestations, and quotes more especially 
the testimony of Sir William Crookes, Professor Lom- 
broso, and other recognised men of science. 

A fully illustrated article by Professor G. Boni in the 
Nuova Antologia describes the legend of the Emperor 


. Trajan and the bereaved widow clamouring for justice, 


and the developments it underwent in art and literature 
throughout the Middle Ages, when it appears to have 
been a highly popular theme with painter and sculptor. 
G. Ferri criticises somewhat severely d’Annunzio’s new 
play, “Pit che l Amore,” which had so disastrous a 
reception at the Costanzi Theatre lately ; and Professor 
Arturo Graf writes suggestively, though pessimistically, 
of the modern uses of a university. A translation of 
Gorki’s play, “‘ The Barbarians,” is now running in the 
Antologia. 

A writer in La Nuova Parola holds up to admiration 
the wonderfully high level of patriotism displayed by the 
Japanese, both men and women, in the recent war, and 
pleads for something similar among Italians. As he 
does not believe in a religious ideal, he suggests “the 
democratic ideal” as offering the best basis for what he 
calls “ the aristocracy of the people.” : 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 
THE writer of a paper on Prophetic Dreams in Onze 
Eeuw speaks of the desire of all mortals to dip into the 
future, a desire which causes them to accept the strangest 


interpretations of all things which are in any way capable: 


of such explanations. The wish is the mother of this 
belief in prophetic dreams and mysterious happenings. 
Various examples are given, as when Pericles was assured 
of victory in the struggle for Athens, and we are taken 
through the ages down to modern times. The older of 
those philosophers whom we call modern did not believe 
in the prophetic character of dreams, but the science of 
later days has caused us to reflect. There is probably 
more in sleep visions than is dreamt of in our philosophy, 
advanced as it may be. 

A description of the coast of Normandy, with its 
recollections of Mont St. Michel, is interesting reading, 
and will recall in many minds several items of history 
and folk-lore not touched by Mr. Vissering. Centuries 
ago, for instance, the bishop of the diocese used to cross 
from the French coast to Jersey on a plank ! 

The article on Hamelberg, in the Orange Free State, 
from 1856 to 1870, is concluded in this issue, Hamel- 
berg was held in such high esteem, even as early as 1858, 
that he acted as President during the absence of the 
actual Head of the State, and there are many other 
testimonies to his ability and integrity as a states- 
man. 

Vragen des Tijds takes up the story of the same man, 
and tells us about the difficulties that arose in connec- 
tion with the diamond fields. We learn from this article 
that, in 1871, after he had left the Free State, Hamel- 
berg was asked by various Governments, including the 
British, to return to Bloemfontein as diplomatic agent 
and make treaties, but he declined. 


This review also contains an excellent summary of the 
proceedings of the International Congress in favour of 
Women’s Suffrage, held in Copenhagen in August last. 
The various national branches of the International 
Council of Women sent delegates, and the proceedings 
were characterised by intense enthusiasm and determina- 
tion. One of the Russian delegates created a sensation 
by describing the sacrifices made by her countrywomen 
in the cause of freedom. 

In Elsevier we have a very good article on the 
decorative work of Mr. A. J. Derkinderen, with illustra- 
tions representing specimens of his skill as seen in the 
panels and the stained glass windows of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Amsterdam and elsewhere. The originals 
must be well worth seeing. 

De Gids has an article on a subject which is exciting 
much attention in Holland, namely, the reform of 
Colonial Government. Holland, according to some of 
her most thoughtful sons, does not pay sufficient heed 
to the needs of the inhabitants of her over-sea posses- 
sions, and she may rue this slackness at no distant date. 
Onze Eeuw publishes an article on a similar subject ; it 
concerns the training of officials for Colonial administra- 
tion. The most notable contribution to De Gids, how- 
ever, is a review of a German book on the influence 
of the atmosphere of the higher mountains on human 
organisms. It is a striking book, full of the results of 
experiments. It is to be noted that the number of red 
corpuscles in the blood increases greatly and rapidly 
when a person is translated from the sea-level to those 

laces which are more than 1,500 feet above it, especially 
if the person be a tuberculosis patient. 
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THE REVIEWS 


SOME CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 

MANY of the magazines for December come out as 
Christmas double-numbers, with short stories and other 
features added to the ordinary bil] of fare. 

CHRISTMAS IN COSMOPOLIS. 

The December number of the Zady’s Realm is beauti- 
fully got up, The Christmas articles include one by 
Mrs. Millicent Morrison, entitled “ Christmas in Cosmo- 
polis,” which tells of the various ways in which Christmas 
is observed by the different foreign colonies in London. 
The Ibero-Americans, for instance, who celebrate 
Christmas at the Carmelite Church at Kensington, 
represent not only Spain and Portugal and their colonies, 
but sixteen Spanish-speaking republics of South America, 
and at their church is to be seen the most artistic crib in 
all London. The Austro-Hungarian charities have been 
consolidated under the'title of the- Francis-Joseph Insti- 
tute. Christmas at the German Hospital is the most 
interesting of the German celebrations ;, while the 
Scandinavian Christmas is best observed at the Scan- 
dinavian Sailors’ Home. At the Greek Church, in 
Bayswater, the splendid ceremonial takes place on 
December 25th, as with us. 

THE NATIVITY IN ART. 

Among the special Christmas features of the December 
Treasury is an article, by Mr. Francis E, Hiley, on 
some of the Pictures of the Nativity in the National 
Gallery. Most of them, says the writer, come within the 
golden period of Italian art, about 1400 to 1600, but the 
two small pictures by Orcagna belong to the early half 
of the fourteenth century. One represents the Visit of 
the Magi, the Adoration of the Kings being the favourite 
subject. in those days. Several examples of the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds and of the Adoration of the Kings 
by various artists are reproduced, and the writer explains 
the symbolism of the-different figures, etc. 

Another seasonable article is an account of the 
Christmas Tableaux at Walthamstow, which have been 
witnessed by thousands. They illustrate the Annuncia- 
tion, the Visitation, the Nativity, the Shepherds at the 
Manger, the Adoration by the Magi, and other incidents 
in the life of Christ, and the writer is anxious that every 
one in the audience should realise that they are'an act 
of devotion, and a means by which the Mystery of the 
Incarnation may be more adequately realised. 


FAVOURITE PICTURES. 

The distinguishing features, apart from the stories, etc., 
of the English Illustrated Magazine and the Woman at 
Home are the articles on Pictures. In the former 
magazine the subject is: Portraits of Christ from Diirer 
and the Old Masters to Mr. Holman Hunt’s great 
“Light of the World.” In the Woman at Home we have 
a Symposium on Favourite Pictures, the most noteworthy 
selections being Watts’ “‘ Love Triumphant,” by Bishop 
Stubbs of Truro, and Watts’ “Love and Life,” “ Love 
and Death,” and “Love Triumphant,” by the Rev. 
Joseph Hocking. Mr. Coulson Kernahan says Leonardo 
da Vinci’s “ Madonna of the Rocks” and _ Botticelli’s 
“Virgin and Child,” both in the National Gallery, 
exercise a spell over him which he cannot explain. 

SCENES OF FAMOUS CHRISTMAS STORIES. . 

Mr. J. Cuming Walters has had the happy idea to 
write an article on the Scenes of Some Famous 
Christmas Stories for the London Magazine. He places 
the scenes of “ Sir Roger de Coverley”” and Washington 
Irving’s “‘Sketches” in Warwickshire, the former at 
Arbury and the latter at Aston Hall. Silas Marner’s 
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lonely house might also have been in Warwickshire, 


though some prefer to make it Derbyshire. Dickens’s 
Dingley Dell is associated with Kent, probably 
Rochester, 


The other double Christmas numbers issued this month 
include Pearson’s Magazine, Royal Magazine, Strand 
Magazine, Girls Realm, Quiver, Cassells Magazine, 
Windsor Magazine, etc. 

“THE BAIRNS’ CHRISTMAS BOX.” 

All the above Christmas numbers are for the grown-up 
world. A charming annual for the children is “The 
Bairns’ Christmas Box,” issued in connection with the 
“Books for the Bairns” (39, Whitefriars Street, E.C.). 
It forms a beautiful collection of stories, poems, and 
music, besides a Christmas play, and there are parti- 


THE BAIRNS 
CHRISTMAS B0x 


culars of several prize competitions. The life-story of 
Hans Christian Andersen is also included. No child 
should be left without a copy of this delightful Christmas 
number, the price of which is only sixpence, or eightpence 
if sent by post. on ress 





. 


IN the Christmas number of the Mi/igate Monthly, a 
remarkably cheap and well-printed magazine, issued by 
the Co operative Newspaper, Company, Manchéstér, Mr. 
Fred Rogers publishes an interview with W, T.' Stead 
as one of the series of papers on “ Modern ‘Jnfluénces.” 
The other articles cover a wide range, fron’ Mr. H.’T. 
Spender’s travels in the Near East to “ The Erid ‘of ‘the 
Old Weaver,” a‘ poem in Lancashire” dialect* by “Miss 
Gertrude Ford. ‘ Sek 
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LANGUAGES AND 


LETTER-WRITING. 


—@—————~ 


November is crammed with valuable matter 

from the point of view of the teaching of 
French and German, Mere quotations cannot do 
justice to the various papers. Those by V. L. O. and 
Miss Edwards upon “ Holiday Courses” contain import- 
ant suggestions, and whilst both strongly recommend 
them (giving two different sets of reasons, by the way), 
both join in warning students to keep out of the way of 
the folk of their own country. Herr Dorr, writing on 
quite a different subject, contributes his quota to this 
last difficulty. ‘Prepare yourself thoroughly before- 
hand”; “Choose a place where you will have an 
opportunity of hearing a good standard of pronunciation 
and language generally,” is valuable advice ; and after- 
wards he tells of his meeting with an English friend last 
summer in Frankfort. Inadvertently Herr Dérr spoke 
in English. The friend looked at him in despair, 
and said, “ Well, I can’t stand this any longer ; there 
isn’t anybody in this place who will speak German to 
me. I am going away by the next train to some out-of- 
the-way spot where there are still some Germans left who 
speak their mother tongue.” The friend easily found 
such a place, and Herr Dérr humorously fears that 
when he himself comes to Exg/and next year, his friend 
will want to talk German with him. 

Mr. Hardress O’Grady propounds the odd idea that 
the extente cordiale is to blame for the fact that German 
is not so often placed in the school curriculum as French— 
as if this were a new thing, and not as old at least as the 
French religious persecutions—in girls’ schools, at all 
events. Professor Rippmann’s paper on “ The Learning 
of Words” is interesting and valuable, and so, too, is the 
fact that the Modern Language Association propose to 
arrange a course of six lectures on practical phonetics 
during the second week in January. Those desiring to 
join should write to the Hon. Sec., Mr. W. O. Brig- 
stocke, Berkhamsted School. 


” MO Never LANGUAGE TEACHING” for 


TWO REQUESTS. 


“72, Eastham Road, Littlehampton, 
‘“* November 15th. 

“Dear Sir,—I have been asked by a number of boys 
from Japanese schools to find correspondents for them in 
England, either to exchange letters, pictures, or picture 
post-cards. If any boys or girls in the United Kingdom 
would care to respond, they should send their names and 
addresses to me, when I would return them the address 
of a young Japanese.—Yours truly, 

** HARVEY MORRIS,” 


A German gentleman, who is a merchant in the textile 
trade, would like to send his son of twenty to an English 
merchant in the same line, and would receive the English- 
man’s son or daughter in return. The Frankfort home 
is pleasant and comfortable ; there are other children. 
Herr Ebler.is anxious for his son to get some ‘idea of 
English trade, and would in his turn help the English 
youth or young lady. He prefers a provincial town to 
London, It is much to be ‘hoped that some Englishman 
will be able to avail himself of this grand opportunity 
‘for a son or daughter. I have frequently been asked by 
English parents ior just such an exchanye, but have not 
.been able to find the opening in Germany. Nced does 
not always fit need, unfortunately. 


ESPERANTO. 


THE place and time of meeting for the next Inter- 
national Esperanto Congress is now definitely settled, 
The Council of the University has recommended the 
Senate to lend such buildings as may be needed, and 
the Town Council of Cambridge has unanimously agreed 
to accord to the Congress the same welcome as was 
given to the British Association, and has placed the 
Municipal Buildings at the disposal of the three con- 
veners, who act in concert with the permanent 
International Congress Committee. These three gentle- 
men are Dr, George Cunningham, of Cambridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel Pollen, the President of the British 
Esperanto Association, and Mr. H. Bolingbroke-Mudie, 
A guarantee fund is being raised, for although it is not 


‘supposed that the guarantors will be called upon, still 


no one can fell as yet what may be needed. Offers to 
guarantee or outright donations should be sent to Colonel 
Pollen at 13, Arundel Street, Strand. 

All lovers of the entente cordiale will rejoice at the 
opportunity of showing hospitality to members of so many 
countries at the same time. One thing is certain, we must 
all practise speaking Esperanto, and not be content with 
reading it only. In London there are so many evening 
classes that there need be no difficulty ; and wherever 
there is a group there, of course, is a class. 

Reference has already been made on this page to the 
articles in Modern Language Teaching. No greater 
witness to the necessity of a common auxiliary language 
can be found than is given in its pages. Here.are a few 
quotations :—“ No child should begin a foreign language 
before the age of ten or eleven ... not less than one 
hour a day should be given to the study . . . this should 
be carried on some two or three years before another is 
begun, and by this time an epitome of the language may 
be mastered” (as the child will require to spend at leasta 
year in the foreign country to expand this “ epitome,” 
where is there room for other modern languages? and are 
Latin and Greek amongst the “ foreign,” or are they a sort 
of mother tongue ?); “ Heads of schools are bending away 
from the teaching of German. ... Of Germany and its 
heterogeneous mass of States and inhabitants we are de- 
plorably ignorant ... A certain section of the British press 
has combined to annoy Germany quite unnecessarily , . . 
On a better understanding of language and strivings 
would follow a sympathy of peoples, with schemes of 
international aid, bureaux, etc., etc.” I have no space for 
further quotations. It is just because school-time is 
short for the majority, just because to have a strong 
entente cordiale with one nation is to give umbrage to 
others, that we urge on all nations the adoption of 
Esperanto (or some other neutral tongue) as a common 
bond, which will give knowledge of each to all and 
umbrage to none, 

ESPERANTO LITERATURE. 

This is growing rapidly ; science, music, history, stories 
are multiplying. Among the last, a quaint little play, in 
two acts, “La Antaudiro,” has just been pore by 
Charles Stewart, M.A; the period that of King John, 
and the subject a Welsh border quarrel. The price is 6d. 

La Revuo for November fully maintains its repute, and 


the papers are particularly interesting. For this journal #**' 


and other literayure write to the office of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, 14, Norfolk Street, Londen, W.C. 
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RINCE KROPOTKIN, who pleads for the 
immediate realisation of his millennial vision 
of Anarchical Communism, is one of the most 

amiable, the most gifted, the most interesting men of 
his time. He is a splendid type of the Russian 
idealist,.as hopelessly impracticable as Count Tolstoi, 
and as utterly at. variance with the ideals of Western 
civilisation as M. Pobedonostseff himself. There is 
about him all the charm that makes the Russian so 
delightful—the fascinating simplicity, the naive earnest- 
ness, and the kind-hearted instincts of a clever child, 
And at the same time this man with the heart of a 
child has the learning of a scholar, the brain of 
a philosopher, and the equipment of a scientist. He 
has no need to become as a little child in order to 
possess the kingdom of Heaven. It is his already. 
He has constructed it upon the astral plane. He 
dwells for ever in this beautiful castle in Spain. 
He sees it all so clearly, all so plainly ; it is all so 
real to him that he cannot for the life of him under- 
sand why all mankind does not rush to enter in. 
Alas! mankind has not the simple faith of a little 
child. Mankind is distrustful of itself. Mankind, 
judging itself by itself even as Prince Kropotkin 
judges himself by himself, arrives at diametrically 
opposite conclusions, This is not unnatural, for 
mankind in the mass is about as different a being 
tom the lofty-souled, wide-cultured Russian idealist 
ns a Mafeking mob is from St. Francis +f Assisi. 
If we were all like Prince Kropotkin we might not 
0 to utter smash with Anarchy f/vs Communism. It 
‘ fs equally true that if the sky fell we should catch 

many larks; but contracts for the delivery of larks 
_ pased on that contingency would be offered in vain in 
Leadenhall Market. 

“NO ROAD THIS WAY.” 

“The Conquest of Bread” (published in 1888 
nder the title “‘ La Conquéte du Pain”) is probably in- 
ended by its author as a cogent plea for the Revolution 
hich he thinks is coming “ soon, very soon,” which is 
lo begin by destroying all private property, and end by 
aking a clean sweep of the State. Its net effect 
pon the mind of at least one reader not indisposed 
o listen sympathetically to the Apocalyptic visions of 
very dreamer has been to convince him that the 
oad to Prince Kropotkin’s Utopia is barred and 
locked by such insurmountable obstacles that it is 
0 use to consider his proposals from a_ practical 
int of view. The existence of these obstacles is 
t denied by Prince Kropotkin. The most formid- 
ble of them are those to which he himself calls 
tention. 
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*“The Conquest of Bread.” By Prince Peter Kropotkin. (Chapman 
md Hall.) xos. 6d. Pp. 239. 





UTOPIA OR PERDITION ? 
“THE CONQUEST OF BREAD.” 





DOUBLE OR QUITS?* 
By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
ALL OR NOTHING! 


The first and the most insuperable is the absolute 
necessity, upon which Prince Kropotkin repeatedly 
insists, of not making a _ beginning until you 
are ready to make an utter end of everything. 
His one fear is that the revolutionary impulse 
may not make a clean sweep. No half measures 
will suffice. Half measures will do more harm than 
good. Society must be reconstructed from bottom 
to top at one and the same moment. Any limited 
form of expropriation will be worse than. useless. 
Unless a sweeping revolution is brought about which 
will utterly and for ever and simultaneously abolish 
private property in every form, annihilate the State, 
and revolutionise every description of production— 
agricultural, mining and manufacturing—and _ re- 
organise commerce upon an entirely new basis, the 
last state of society will be worse than the first. 
There must be no tinkering, no piecemeal ; every- 
thing must be revolutionised root and branch. ‘The 
new Heaven and the new Earth must be suddenly 
revealed, and the old Heaven and the old Earth 
must vanish with the suddenness of a transformation 
scene, 

Yet upon this point Prince Kropotkin is absolute. 
He repeats over and over again that any attempt to 
carry out his great ideal step by step will be fatal. 
Everything must be done at once, and all at once. 


PIECEMEAL SPELLS PERDITION. 


Otherwise there will be a terrible shattering, with- 
out power of reconstruction. Unless the whole 
scheme, perfect in all its parts, is carried out simul- 
taneously— 

A terrible counter-revolution will take place—sweeping towns 
and villages with shot and shell ; there would be proscriptions, 
panic, fright, and all the terrors of the guillotine as it was in 
France in 1815, 1848 and 1871. 

Prince Kropotkin is right, and he is right also in 
declaring that if any attempt is made to expropriate 
the capitalists or the landowners, the first result would 
be that thousands of workers would be thrown upon 
the streets :— 

These starving crowds would be ready and willing to submit 
to the first schemer who cares to exploit them ; they would even 
ps te to return to the old slavery, if only under promise of 
WOrk, 

THE “FLY BEFORE YOU WALK” FORMULA. 

But everyone knows perfectly well that it would pass 
the wit of man to conceive, and still more would it 
transcend his administrative capacity to carry through, 
so gigantic, so universal a revolution, ‘The race, like 
the individual, always proSeeds one step at a time. If 
we were angels we might fly, but being only human 
we walk. We approach every problem piecemeal. 
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We begin at the beginning and feel our way cautiously, 
making sure that the ground is firm beneath our feet 
before we take even one step forward. If this ancient, 
traditional, instinctive, universal habit is to be 
abandoned, the first thing to be done is not to revolu- 
tionise property; it is to regenerate and transform 
man himself, 
ANARCHY INDISPENSABLE BUT FATAL. 


A second obstacle which renders the adoption of 
his proposal absolutely impossible is his emphatic 
repudiation of any organised authoritative method for 
securing simultaneous action. ‘I’o him the proposal 
of the Collectivist-Socialist is abhorrent. He is at 
war with the principle of representative government 
in all its forms. While he insists upon the necessity 
of having all the immensely complex congeries of 
activities which make up human society — simul- 
taneously revolutionised, he angrily repudiates having 
resort to any central authority, representative or other- 
wise, for securing joint action at the sametime. The 
Collectivist plan, he tells us, “never could by any 
possibility be put into practice. It is wildly 
Utopian !” 

The attempt would lead to a universal uprising, to three or 
four Vendées, to the villages rising against the towns, etc. 

For Collectivism to haye a chance, order must be 
maintained :— 

-If order is'restored we say the social democrats will hang the 
anarchists, the .Fabians will hang the social democrats, and will 
in their turn be hanged by the reactionaries, and the revolution 
will come to an end, 

How, then, has this world-wide beanies to be 
brought about and carried through? By the spon- 
taneous action of the free people acting by volunteers 
without central direction or control. Spontaneous 
fiddlesticks ! 

SALVATION BY STARVATION, 

A third insuperable obstacle is to be found in 
Prince Kropotkin’s own admission that the immediate 
result of the outbreak of his Revolution, say in Paris, 
would be to deprive that city of any means of obtain- 
ing the necessaries of life from abroad. Apply this 
to London, and what does this admission amount to ? 
It is said London has never more than three weeks’ 
provisions in its larder. But where would London 
be if her citizens adopted this genial Anarchist’s 
counsel? Prince Kropotkin says that in the event 
of the Social Revolution breaking out in any city 
international commerce will come to a standstill. So also will 
the importation of foreign breadstuffs ; the circulation of com- 
modities and of provisions will be paralysed. And then the 
territory in revolt will be compelled to reorganise production. 
If it fails to do so, it is death. What will the inhabitants have 
to eat six months after the revolution ? 

Prince ‘Kropotkin thinks that under the stress of 
so terrible an alternative the Parisians would com- 
. pel the two departments of the Seine and Seine-et- 
Oise to raise sufficient food. to supply their wants. 
Prudent men would prefer to see the departments 
setting about this agricultural miracle before Paris 
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stakes the lives of her millions on the chance of their 
success. It is but a mad counsellor who would 
advise a man to burn his ships in order that he may 
be compelled to leap into the sea, on the chance that 
the emergency may teach him to swim. Better leam 
to swim first and burn the ships afterwards. We 
should feel more at ease as to the chances of the 
Social Revolution of Anarchy and Communism if we 
had an object-lesson of the capacity of a civic com- 
munity suddenly to quadruple the yield of any 
100,000 acres at a moment’s notice. 


NEED MAN WORK SO HARD? 


We cannot, therefore, regard Prince Kropotkin’s 
proposals as affording matter for serious discussion, 
They are put out of court by the conditions which he 
himself declares to be indispensable. But, regarded 
as the ingenious speculations of an amiable and 
enthusiastic visionary, ‘The Conquest of. Bread.” is 
as interesting as a fairy story, to which it bears more 
than one resemblance. There are also to be found in 
the book many luminous observations, many ingenious 
speculations, and many interesting statements of fact, 
But the chief thesis of the book, to which Prince 
Kropotkin constantly returns—the ability of man to 
extract from earth ample food by an expenditure of 
not more than five hours a day of light and agreéable 
labour—is not established to the satisfaction of the 
reader. In Canada, in the North-West, where the 
Government gives the settler land for nothing, and 
where, therefore, the greed of the landlord cannot be 
invoked to explain the need for the farmer’s exhaust- 
ing toil, Prince Kropotkin’s theory does not seem to 
work out in practice. Here is an extract from a 
letter just to hand from a young emigrant in 
Manitoba :— 

There is a lot of slavery going on in this country, and it is 
most difficult to know how to put itdown. Greén Englishmen 
come out here’in hundreds and thousands, and many of them 
become absolute slaves, being at the mercy of the Canadian) 
farmers who employ them. I was a slave for awhile. We_used 
to rise soon after five a.m., and at nine p.m. (sometimes Io p.m.} 
we were still at it, and the farm where I was working was not 
considered a hard place as things go out here. Mealtimes on 
most of the farms about here are comfortless affairs, the Canadii 
rusher being always in a hurry. I haveseena gang of threshets, 
after breakfasting at six, rush in to dinner at twelve, swallowa 
huge meal in less than a quarter of an hour and rush out again, 
and the man who takes a decent time to digest his food is looked 
upon as a slowcoach. The result is that there is more dyspepsia 
in Canada than any other country ia the world. 


ARE LONG HOURS DUE TO RENT? 





But we need not go so far afield. Prince Kropotki 
refers to the ‘case of M. Ponce, a French marke 
gardener, who produces forty-four tons of vegetables 
per acre from his small holding. But does M. Ponet 
produce this by working only five hours a day? No 
a bit of it. He works twelve to fifteen hours a day 
“Oh, yes,” says Prince Kropotkin—“ but he has td 
pay £100 a year rent, and say another £30 interes 
paid as tribute to the idle barons of industry. 
That is to say, M, Ponce has to pay sos. a wee 
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more to-day than he would after the Social Revolution 
had abolished interest and rent. But M. Ponce 
employs eight men. Dividing the rent-charge by nine, 
this would be equivalent to an addition to their wages 
of 5s. 6d. a week, or less than 1s. a day. If we 
estimate the wages of a market gardener in Paris 
at 4s. a day, the rent-charge would work out as 
responsible for one-fourth extra labour. ‘That is to 
say, even on Prince Kropotkin’s own showing, the 
elimination of rent and interest would only enable 
M. Ponce to reduce his hours of labour from fifteen 
to ten or eleven—a very long way short of Prince 
Kropotkin’s standardsof five. 
IS RENT ROBBERY ? 

The assumption that if the labourer was allowed to 
till the soil rent free he would be able to make it 
produce many times its present yield is the pivot of 
all Prince Kropotkin’s speculations, He never seems 
to recognise that the payment of rent is some- 
times only the payment for labour previously in- 
vested,‘ Yet there is no more familiar fact to all 
those who have paid even the most cursory attention 
to the progress of colonisation. An emigrant on 
arrival is confronted with the choice between taking 
up sO many acres—say, a hundred acres—of unre- 
claimed wilderness, for which he would have to pay no 
rent, or to take over from an earlier settler a farm which 
has been partially reclaimed. In many cases he finds 
it cheaper—that is to say, economically more advan- 
tageous—to pay an annual charge, whether you call it 
interest or rent, in order to avoid the necessity of 
naving to do the rough work of felling, draining and 
reclaiming. But, according to Prince Kropotkin, 
this payment of rent is quite sufficient to account for 
his inability to produce a maximum quantity of food 
from the soil. Yet Prince Kropotkin is so well aware 
of the immense difference between soil that has been 
prepared and unprepared soil, that he constantly 
holds up to our admiration the Paris market 
gardeners, who carry their soil about with them. A 
farm in a high state of cultivation is almost as much 
a manufactured article as a carpet. And if labour 
may be paid for when invested in the making of 
carpets, there is no reason why it should not be 
recognised when it ‘is invested in the making of 
bog into good arable soil. 

WHAT IS THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION ? 

It is, however, unprofitable to dwell upon those 
points of difference. It is:much more interesting to 
describe how the Prince would : bring about his 
Revolution. He tells us that it is nonsense to think 
of bringing it about by Acts of Parliament. The 
only real scientific way of going to work is for “us” 
—which means the men in the street, not forgetting 
the women and children—to take possession, in 
the name of the people, of all the granaries and 


‘shops full of clothing, and the dwelling-houses. 


The Revolution, he thinks, is at our doors—and 
this time it has to be a Revolution that will be based 
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upon universal confiscation, or, as he calls it, expro- 
priation, The watchword of the Revolution is the 
right to well-being—well-being for all, and its founda- 
tion-stone is the needs of the people, not their duty. ° 
“The right to well-being is the Social Revolution. 
The. right to work means nothing but the treadmill of 
commercialism.” Under the new régime society would 
find itself forced from the very outset to abandon all 
forms of wages. Every man is to have according to 
his needs, and no efforts must be made to apportion 
his takings to his givings. Such is Anarchist-Com- 
munism without government—government of the 
free—which begins by abolishing the State as the 
personification of injustice, oppression, and monopoly. 
Parliamentary government, representative government 
in all its forms, is to him an abhorrence. The 
nineteenth century witnessed the failure of parlia- 
mentarism. All that he will admit in the shape of 
organisation is free groups and free federations of 
groups. 
HOW IT WILL ARRIVE. 

When the coming Revolution, whose advent 
Prince Kropotkin believes is very near, bursts upon 
us it will be in the middle of a great industrial crisis. 
The number of out-of-works will be doubled. When 
barricades are erected for a Revolution in Europe it 
means the unavoidable stoppage of at least the factories 
and workshops ; it means millions of families thrown 
on the streets. Therefore the moment the Revolution 
breaks out, the people will go en masse and take 
immediate possession of all the food of the insurgent 
districts, keeping strict account of it all, that none 
may be wasted—a task which I fear would severely 
strain the moral authority of the free groups. The 
same free groups would endeavour to enter into an 
agreement with the factory workers to supply them 
with the necessary raw material and the means of 
subsistence, while they work to supply the needs of 
the agricultural population, Lastly, unproductive 
land would be made to produce ten times as much as 
it does at present. 

A very beautiful project, but it is easier to draw it 
up on paper than to carry it out’in reality. 


HOW IT WILL (I) FEED THE PEOPLE. 


Let us see how the Prince proposes to realise his 
ideal. When the Revolution breaks out the well- 
intentioned citizens, men and women both, will form 
themselves into bands of volunteers and take posses- 
sion of the warehouses, cattle markets, and all the pro- 
vision stores in the town. They will make a rough 
general inventory of each shop and warehouse. In 
every block of houses, in every street, in every town, 
bands of volunteers, with no authority and no 
power, will work in unison, keep in touch with 
each other, and create an immense guild of free 
workers ready to furnish to each and all the necessary 
food. Give the people a free hand, and in ten days 
the food service will be conducted with admirable 
regularity. Having begun with food, they will gradually 
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extend Communism to other things in order to satisfy 
the needs of all the citizens. The whole community 
would be put on rations, which will be distributed on 
the principle of no stint or limit in things which the 
community possesses in abundance, but equal shar- 
ing of all those commodities which are scarce. ‘The 
available food ought to be shared by _ all without 
regard to anything but their appetites. ‘The Prince 
says that a society where work is free will have 
nothing to fear from idlers. When the Revolution 
comes we have to depend on foreign countries as little 
as possible. A pleasant look-out for the English, who 
are fed from abroad. For their townsfolk will have 
to set themselves to work to convert all the park-land 
and uncultivated soil in their neighbourhood into 
market gardens. To this, however, I will return 
shortly. 
(2) HOUSE THEM. 


I will proceed to the next step in the Social Reyolu- 
tion—namely, the expropriation of houses. Prince 
Kropotkin says that in the large towns of France, 
and in many other smaller ones also, the workers are 
coming gradually to the conclusion that dwelling- 
houses are in no sense the property of those whom 
the State recognises as their owners. To be 
housed rent free is a right proclaimed aloud by the 
people. As soon as expropriation has fairly started, 
volunteers will spring up in their districts and take 
a census of the number of all flats and houses which 
are empty and all those which are overcrowded. In 
a few days these volunteers would have drawn up 
complete lists of all the rooms and suites of rooms, 
small and large, in the town. ‘Then, without waiting 
for any one’s leave, these citizens will go into the 
slums and say to their comrades, “ Come to such 
a place this evening; we are going to distribute 
dwelling-houses. If you are tired of the slums, come 
and choose one of the flats of five rooms that are to 
be disposed of, and when you have once moved in 
you can stay.” 

There will, no ‘doubt, be some inconveniences -at 
first, says Prince. Kfopotkin, but matters will soon 
be righted, for in all large towns there are almost 
enough empty houses and flats to lodge all the 
inhabitants of the slums. Fine ladies who were no 
longer able to command servants would find it a 
nuisance to keep great houses in order. . People will 
shake down amicably into the dwellings with the least 
possible friction and disturbance. 


(3) CLOTHE THEM— 


Having put the whole population on rations and 
redistributed the houses, Prince Kropotkin next under- 
takes the communalisation of clothing. He asserts that 
the right of each to take what clothes he needs from 
the common stores, and to have what he needs made 
for him at the tailors’ and outfitters’, is a necessary 
corollary. 
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(4) AND SUPPLY THEM WITH LUXURIES. 


Prince Kropotkin maintains that if labour is 
no longer wasted on the production of articles of 
luxury, and if everybody is made to do a day’s work, 
it will be easy to feed the whole population liberally 


and provide ample leisure in which they can supply — 


themelves with articles of luxury. 


Imagine a society, comprising a few million inhabitants, 
engaged in agriculture and a great variety of industries—Paris, 
for example, with the department of Seiné-et-Oise. Suppose 
that in this society all children learn to work with their hands. 
as well as with their brains. Admit that all adults, save 
women engaged in the education of their children, bind them- 
selves to work five hours a day from the age of twenty or 
twenty-two to forty-five or fifty, and that they follow occupa- 
tions they have chosen in any one branch of human work con- 
sidered necessary. Such a society could in return guarantee 
well-being to all its members ; that is to say, a more substantial 
well-being than that enjoyed to-day by the middle classes. And, 
moreover, each worker belonging to this society would have at 
his disposal at least five hours a day which he could devote to 
science, art and individual needs which do not come under the 
category of mecessities, but will probably do so later on, when 
man’s productivity will have augmented, and those objects will 
no longer appear luxurious or inaccessible. 


IS IT GOOD FOR MAN TO BE COMFORTABLE ? 


That is the dream of our modern Utopian. In 
place of the hard and grinding toil by which mankind, 
rising early and going to bed late, driven for ever by 
the relentless scourge of poverty, contrives to earn its 
daily bread, we are to satisfy all our necessary wants 
by five hours’ work in the twenty-four. But suppose 
we could, would we be happier or better? There are 
great areas on this planet the inhabitants of which do 
not.even need to labour five hours in osder to satisfy 
all their wants. The banana and the bread-fruit tree 
have achieved more than all that the Social Revolu- 
tion can hope to accomplish. But the result is not 
exactly ideal. Quashee amid his pumpkins has 
leisure enough, but he does not employ it in science, 
art, or literature. If John Smith were provided with 
the necessaries of life as bountifully as is our friend 
Quashee, would the result in his case be much better 2 
Upon that point Prince Kropotkin says nothing. 

THE FUTURE OF WOMEN, 


In the Utopia of his dreams all our boots will be 
blacked by machinery. Machines driven by motor- 
power will sweep the carpets, scrub the floors, wash 
our linen. One woman has invented a machine 
which washes, wipes, and dries twelve dozen plates 
or dishes in three minutes. Boiling-water will be laid 
on to every room. A communal furnace will cook 
the dinners of the community and heat every room in 
the commune. Woman at last will be emancipated 
from. the slavery of the hearth and freed from the 
brutalising toil of kitchen and washhouse ; will rear 
her own children and take her share in social life. 


THE PLEA OF THE ANARCHIST AND HIS PRECEDENTS. 

Prince Kropotkin’s faith in the possibility of dis- 
pensing with all authority and annihilating the State 
is based primarily upon the experience of the Russian 
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commune. But that most ineffective economic unit 
never forswore the use of authority and of force. 
From time immemorial these peasant Republics never 
scrupled to enforce their decrees by banishment and 
by flogging. Prince Kropotkin’s second foundation- 
stone is the success of the international organisation 
of railways. Here, he says, is a gigantic federation 
working 175,000 miles of iron-way, covering the 
whole of Europe, which works together in harmony by 
free agreement without any central governor, and even 
without any central congress to enforce its decrees. 
What railways can do, he argues, groups of free 
workers can also do—i.e., dispense with a Government. 

It is not only in railways that Prince Kropotkin 
finds illustrations of a common interest being 
able to dispence with coersive legislation. The 
Dutch Guilds, or syndicates of boatmen, which regu- 
late the traffic on their canals by free agreements, 
have been extended to the Rhine, the Weser, the 
Oder, and the Baltic. He exults in the success 
of the English Lifeboat Institution and of the Society 
ot the Red Cross. He maintains that it is the 
voluntary and free associations that make up the real 
backbone of the German Army. Everywhere “ the 
State is abdicating, and appealing in its holy functions 
to private individuals.” It is odd, but there are not a few 
observers who would say that the one distinctive note of 
the tendency of society in recent years has been the 
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constant encroachment of the State upon domains for- 
merly considered to be sacred to individual enterprise. 


UTOPIA OR PERDITION ?—1,000 TO I ON PERDITION, 


I have not space to follow Prince Kropotkin 
through the remaining chapters of his book, in which 
he demolishes Collectivism, and demonstrates to his 
complete satisfaction that any Socialist Utopia that is 
not based upon absolute liberty must go to pieces. 
He has already made it abundantly clear that the 
Social Revolution which he advocates has not even 
the remotest chance of ever getting itself started. The 
antecedent condition of even a chance of success is, 
as he frankly admits, a complete root and branch, 
bottom to top remodelling of all the arrangements 
by which mankind does as a whole manage to feed 
and house and clothe itself from day to day. But 
mankind has hardly begun even to think out on 
paper the first initial steps that must be taken before 
such a gigantic transformation can be brought about. 
To upset the apple-cart, and then to rely upon the 
public spirit of the citizens to divide the apples 
fairly after a general scramble in the gutter, is to 
expect too much from human nature. The Prince 
may be ready to play double or quits with modern 
society, but mankind will hardly plunge for his Utopia 
when the odds are 1,000 to 1 that the Revolution 
would land them in Social Perdition. 
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President Falliéres, of the French Republic, visits his Vineyards. 
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The Review's Bookshop. 


December 1, 1906. 


ONCE again the shelves of the Bookshop groan 
beneath the weight of a-month’s publications. It is 
impossible for me to notice more than a tithe of the 
volumes received; nor can any reader, even if he is 
possessed of a Gargantuan literary appetite, hope to keep 
pace with the printing press at this season of the year. 
At the moment of going to press there is delivered on 
my counter a further batch of important books. Among 
them I notice the English translation of Prince 
Hohenlohe’s Memoirs,” published by Mr. Heinemann, 
in two volumes, at 24s. net, and the exquisitely charming 
Christmas book, Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens 
(Hodder. 15s. net), written by Mr. J. M. Barrie, and 
illustrated by Mr. Arthur Rackham in a series of fasci- 
natingly beautiful coloured sketches. Lucky indeed will 
be the person who finds this book among his Christmas 
gifts. 

A ROYAL DIARY, 

The most readable book of the month-has-been the 
Life of George, Duke of Cambridge, compiled from his 
diary and correspondence by the Rev. E. Sheppard 
(Longmans. 2 vols. 667 pp. 24s. net). It lifts the veil 
that hides from public view the domestic life of royal 
families and gives an intimate picture of the views and 
actions of many royal personages during the Victorian 
era. The two volumes are filled with interesting side- 
lights on personal aspects of modern history. While the 
memoir does not contain any startling revelations, it does 
make public a mass of information valuable in forming 
a just estimate of personalities and forces usually con- 
cealed from public knowledge. The Duke from his 
earliest days was a diligent and painstaking diarist. 
Throughout his long life he daily noted down the 
happenings of the previous twenty-four hours, His diary, 
begun as a lad of twelve, was only laid aside when life 
was very near its close. His strong affection for his 
family and the wife of his choice was one of his most 
engaging characteristics. The entries in which he records 
the death of his wife are pathetic in their heartfelt 
sorrow. .“ The loneliness of my position,” he -writes, 
“becomes more marked every hour of the day.” In 
describing the final scene, he writes :-— 

My beloved one lay lovely in death still amongst us. Her 
countenance was beautiful, quite young to look at, though 
seventy-four in actual age. The sorrow of my heart has this con- 
solation, that my beloved wife is now in peace and rest after her 
terrible and very prolonged sufferings, and God will be merciful 
to her soul. She was so good, and kind, and affectionate, and 
true and generous-hearted, and my little home of fifty years with 
my beloved Louisa is now come to an end. 

The same impression is produced by the daily record 
he jotted down of his feelings during the Prince of Wales’s 
illness in 1871, of which he gives a ‘most interesting 
account. Here is one entry :— 

The alarm and consternation and excitement in London are 
terrific ; the loyalty displayed by the entire nation is sublime. 
The newspapers write quite beautifully without any distinction 
of party. This was the most intensely painful day I ever spent 
in my life. 

He was a man of strong prejudices who did not fail to 
give them pretty emphatic expression. His comment on 


the popular-reception accorded to Garibaldi on his visit 
to London is atypical one :—“It is really too ridiculous 
the way that people behave, and very disgusting, so I 





think.” His diary leaves no doubt that he relinquished 
the office of Commander-in-Chief with the utmost réluct~ 
ance. He refers to his retirement as “a terrible blow,” 
and speaks of the decision arrived at in the following 
language :— 

This decision has filled me with the very deepest sorrow, as | 
still feel quite equal to the performance of my duties, and never 
anticipated such a decision being come to without my willing 
consent. But I must submit as best I can to the inevitable; 
but I own that I am disgusted with this, to'my mind, most 
unjustifiable proceeding, though Mr. C,-B. was most amiable in 
all he said, 

THE OPINIONS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


More interesting than the Duke’s opinions are the 
letters from Queen Victoria published in. these volumes, 
It is the first time that so large a number has been made 
public, and they enable us to judge more accurately of 
her real feelings and opinions than has hitherto been 
possible. They are almost without exception short and 
heavily underlined, and express well-defined views with 
precision and emphasis. She wrote in the same direct 
and outspoken style to her Ministers, who had to take 
into serious account the opinions of the Sovereign. There 
are many interesting remarks scattered throughout the 
letters, as, for example, when after.commenting upon 
Miss Nightingale’s wonderfully clear and comprehensive 
head, she adds, “I wish we had her at the War Office.” 
Speaking of large family gatherings she says: “ For my 
part I don’t like these enormous Family Meetings, for 
one cannot enjoy one another.” Another characteristic 
remark refers to the time of the Indian Mutiny: “ How 
I wish,” she exclaims, “I could fly there and place a 
wreath of laurels on dear old Sir Colin and Colonel 
Inglis’s brows.” Another typical passage is that in which 
she enters a protest against the service of thanksgiving 
in St. Paul’s on the recovery of the Prince of Wales :— 

I was willing and very anxious to show my warm acknow- 
ledgment of the loyalty and sympathy shown on this occasion, 
but do not, I must say, like ~e/zgion to be made a vehicle fora 
great show. That is what I so much dislike. The simple 
Thanksgiving more than a month ago was the right religious 
act, and this public show ought—in my opinion—to have been 
for a different object. - 

Her great admiration for Lord Beaconsfield is well 
known, but it is somewhat surprising to find her express- 
ing her feelings with so-much unrestraint as in the follow- 
ing letter :— . 

I am heart-broken’at the loss of my dear great, great friend! 
What an irreparable loss, apart from the personal sorrow I feel, 
Dear Lord Beaconsfield is to the Country it is impossible to say! 
Gratifying it is to see Aow the Nation mourns him, We shall 
never see his like again! 


Perhaps, however, the’ letter which throws more light 
upon her attitude of mind than any other in these volumes 
is one written to the Duke during the Crimean War, from 
which I make the following extract :— 

War is indeed’ aw/u/? It must be fearful to witness, and the 
anxiety and uncertainty for the future, with the privations which 
you have all to endure, most trying to everyone. But, my dear 
George, you none of you caz know what it is for us who are at 
home, living in agonies of suspense and uncertainty from day to 
day, hour to hour, évembling and hoping. It is a most awful 
time of excitement and agitation to us all ; and then to see and 
know so many poor families in uncertainty for the loss of 
husbands, sons, brothers, friends, etc., is Aeart-breaking ! _ But 
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From “ The Memoirs of H R.H. Duke of Cambridge.” 
Mrs. Fitzgeorge, the Duke’s Wife. 


in the midst of all this there are great consolations and many 

causes of pride, which are 

our noble troops. . . . I zever regretted more than I have done 

these last few months that I was a foor woman, and not a man. 
THE LETTERS OF LESLIE STEPHEN, 

A collection of letters is not always the best method of 
preserving in print the personality of their writer. It is 
a common belief with biographers that it is so ; but then 
biographers, like less gifted mortals, are apt to follow the 
line of least resistance. In the cuse of Leslie Stephen, 
however, his letters contain the best reflection of a person- 
ality that possessed a rare charm for those who enjoyed 
his friendship. To his friends he was the most lovable of 
men, for whom it was difficult to feel anything short of 
affection. Beyond this intimate circle he was little 
known except through: his writings. But he. numbered 
among his friends some of the keenest and most cultivated 
minds on both sides of the Atlantic, and his letters to 
them, collected and arranged by Mr. Frederick William 
Maitland, enable us to penetrate within the charmed 
circle. Some sixty of his friends have assisted in the 
building of this memorial, and it is not to be wondered at 
that its dimensions have somewhat exceeded the modest 
proportions contemplated by Leslie Stephen when he 
could bring himself to. countenance any record at all. 
But it is not for the public to grumble, for they are the 
gainers by being able to add to the number’ of whole- 
some and profitable biographies the life of one of whom 
his friends could say, “I do not suppose that any of us 
will ever know any one more pure-minded or high- 
minded in small things and great” (Duckworth. 510 pp. 
Illus, 10s, net), 

AN ESTIMATE OF WALT WHITMAN. 

Two lives of Walt Whitman have been. published 

quite recently, and now Mr. Bliss Perry has added a third. 





the heroic and glorious conduct of 
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It possesses the merit of conciseness, and includes many 
hitherto unpublished letters. Mr. Perry has taken up the 
task at one time planned for Mr. John Burroughs, but 
relinquished owing to more pressing literary engagements. 
He has written a life that all admirers of Whitman will 
read with pleasure, and that those to whom the poems of 
Whitman are unknown or unappreciated may peruse with 
advantage. Mr. Perry is a trained critic, but he is also 
a sympathetic one, and in a final chapter he attempts an 
estimate “ after fifty years.” “ The primal and ultimate 
things,” he says, “ Whitman felt as few men have ever 
felt them, and he expressed them at his best with a nobility 
and beauty such as only the world’s very greatest poets 
have surpassed. Numbers count for nothing when one 
is reckoning the audience of a poet, and Whitman’s 
audience will, for natural reasons, be limited to those who 
have the intellectual and moral generosity to understand 
him and will take the pains todo so. But no American 
poet now seems more sure to be read by the fit persons 
after one hundred or five hundred years.” That is a pre- 
diction which time alone can justify or refute (Constable. 
308 pp. Illus. 6s. net), 
THE WORK OF A MODERN SCULPTOR. 

It is always difficult to write the biography of a living 

man, but Mr, Frederick Lawton, in his Life and Work 
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Prince George of Cambridge, 
From a lithograph signed by the Duke in 1891, 
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of Auguste Rodin (Unwin. 298 pp. 15s. net.), seems to 
have accomplished his task discreetly and well. Far the 
greater part of the book deals with the sculptor rather 
than the man, and the volume is illustrated by a large 
number of fine reproductions of his works in public and 
private collections, Rodin is sixty-six years old and a 
Parisian by birth. His father was a clerk in the Pré- 
fecture de la Seine, and though the son had great 
difficulty in cbtaining recognition, and has always been, 
and still often is, the butt of somewhat savage and ill-con- 
sidered criticism, his father has always done his part. 
The admirable reproductions of Rodin’s chief statues 
and Mr. Lawton’s explanations will certainly help 
the uninitiated to a better understanding of the master’s 
work. Some interesting conversations are reported 
giving Rodin’s conception of his art, but there is no 
gossip and comparatively few personal details. 
SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA, 

A biography which you may read with both plea- 
sure and profit is the life of Saint Catherine of Siena 
(Methuen. 300 pp. 7s. 6d, net), by the author of 
‘““Mademoiselle Mori.” It is well and sympathetically 
written and will make the reader intimately acqtainted 
with one of the great personalities of the fourteenth 
century, of whom it was justly said, ‘“ None — ever 
approached her without going away better.” Great 
pains have been taken to paint with accuracy a picture 
of the times in which St. Catherine lived, and to provide 
the reader with the necessary knowledge of conditions 
and customs so as to enable him to estimate her work at 
its proper, value. It is an admirable sketch of the 
remarkable career of the Siena dyer’s daughter who 
spoke to popes and potentates with the voice of 
authority, reconciled warring families and jealous 
cities in days when women were considered of small 
account. There was a noble sanity and_ large- 
mindedness about Catherine to which her biographer 
does not fail to do justice. The volume is excellently 
illustrated with reproductions of many old paintings. 

A HOUSE IN ST. MARTIN’S STREET. 

Miss Constance Hill has repeopled with a delightful 
family a famous house in St. Martin’s Street. From old 
collections, unpublished MSS., letters and journals of the 
Burney family, she has reconstructed that period in 
Fanny Burney’s life, before she went to Court and before 
her marriage, spent in the old house still standing in St. 
Martin’s Street. As sketched by Miss Hill the Burneys 
were the most charming, amiable and affectionate of 
families. Fanny’s lovableness and her father’s and 
Daddy Crisp’s devotion to her are even more notice- 
able than in the famous diaries. Many quotations 
are made from the letters of Susan Burney, of whom 
a hitherto unpublished portrait is reproduced, showing 
the prettiest and most piquant of daintily-featured 
faces. There are also many letters from Daddy 
Crisp to his “ Fannikin” and other members of the 
family. In one of them he remonstrates with her on 
her doubtful wisdom in refusing an unsuitable match. 
“Oh, Fan” he exclaims, “consider the situation 
of an unprotected and unprovided woman!” It is a 
very pleasant volume, for it introduces the reader to 
most of the cultivated and agreeable society of London 
of that day who resorted fo the house in St. Martin’s 
Street to be entertained at four or five o’clock dinner, 
seven o’clock tea, or eleven o’clock supper. Much of the 
book is taken up with the anonymous publication of 
“Evelina.” One can imagine the grave Fanny reading 
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all three volumes aloud to Daddy Crisp and his friends 
without betraying to them that she was the author. Even 
her adored father hardly dared broach the subject to 
her. Charming and delicate illustrations add to the 
interest of a most agreeable book (Lane. 352 pp. 2Is. 
net). 

A QUEEN OF INDISCRETIONS, 


In has been left to an Italian, Professor Clerici, to 
write what is surely the last word on the sordid scandal 
of George IV. and Queen Caroline, for a more detailed 
and searching investigation than this can hardly be 
needed, It is preceded by a long historical introduction 
by the translator, Mr. Frederic Chapman, and much of 
the volume consists of the epilogue and the various 
appendices consisting mostly of letters. Many and good 
portraits enrich the volume, which, if somewhat scandalous 
and of necessity often unsavoury, must be admitted to be 
interesting. The impression left by the narrative, which 
mainly concerns the years from 1814 to 1820, is that 
Queen Caroline well earned her Italian historian’s epithet 
of “a Queen of  Indiscretions.” She was eminently 
indiscreet and supremely tactless. She “ never thinks 
before she speaks,” remarked a competent observer. 
An acute old lady probably put it best when she 
said of the Queen, then residing at Blackheath : 
“Poor woman, she’s endeavouring to be a lady.” <A 
good-hearted woman Caroline certainly was ; a lady— 
a refined woman—she certainly could not have been. 
But her father and mother were both tarred with the 
same black brush, and there was much to be said for 
her. Mr. Frederic Chapman takes a view on the whole 
favourable to Queen Caroline; Professor Clerici does 
not. However, indiscreet as she might be, and worse, 
she was more than good enough for George IV. At least 
such will be the conclusion of most readers of this volume 
(Lane. 352 pp. 2Is. net). 


TWO FAMOUS FRENCHWOMEN. 


Mr. Heinemann has published some half-dozen ex- 
cellently illustrated volumes this autumn on France of 
the Revolution and the Empire. They are for the most 
part translations from standard French authorities, and 
there are, no doubt, many readers who will be glad to find 
shelf-room for these volumes in their English dress. 
Three of them I have read with interest—those dealing 
with the history of Versailles and the Trianons, the flight 
of Marie Antoinette, and Madame Récamier and her 
friends. M. Pierrede Nolhac has written a book on the 
famous residence of Louis XIV. that may be cordially 
commended to the leisurely visitor to Versailles, It 
will add greatly to his enjoyment of his visit, and 
enable him to repeople the celebrated rooms and 
galleries with the courtiers of the Roi Soleil and the 
men of the Revolution. The personality of Louis XIV. 
permeates the volumeas it pervades the palace. One of the 
most interesting chapters is devoted to his daily manner 
of life. Even more interesting than the chequered 
history of the palace itself is the portion of the volume 
devoted to the Grand and Petit Trianons (Heinemann. 
294 pp. 16s. net), A most detailed and “ documented ” 
biography, heavily footnoted, indexed and _ illustrated, 
describes the six days’ drama of the Flight of Marie 
Antoinette and the life-histories of those chiefly concerned 
init. The minute details which M. Lenotre has been 
able to gather by, careful research are extremely interest- 
ing, though at times somewhat difficult to keep clear in 
the mind. The dominant impression is one of romanc 
and the Queen’s figure remains with its charm undimm 
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(Heinemann. 325. pp. tos. net). Of even greater 
interest is the translation of Edouard Herriot’s Madame 
Récamier and her Friends. M. Herriot does full justice 
to the extraordinarily romantic interest of her career, to 
her charm and her kindness of heart, and he rates her 
ability more highly than some have done. He makes it 
clear that her life was the life of her friends, and hence 
this biography is of a quite exceptional and thoroughly 


human interest, and is packed with reminiscences of 


some of the most fascinating personalities the world has 
ever known (Heinemann. 2 vols. 704 pp. 20s. net). 
THE KALEIDOSCOPIC TRANSVAAL. 


Mr. Carl Jeppe has lived in the Transvaal since 1870, 
and been an eye-witness and participant in all the 
kaleidoscopic changes that have marked its history. 
These he has attempted to present before the reader in a 
series of brightly written chapters describing typical 
incidents in the varying fortunes. of his adopted land. Few 
more readable books have been written about the Trans- 
vaal, and what is a still greater distinction, it stands almost 
ulone in its impartiality and large-minded sanity. Mr. 
Jeppe is no partisan, and seems to have maintained a 
cool head and steady eye when both were rather rare 
possessions. His book will amply repay the time spent 
in its perusal, for though he does not present any new facts, 
he does present them from a new standpoint and in a form 
that it is a pleasure to read, About the future Mr, Jeppe is 
optimistic. The long-drawn-out struggle between Boer 
and Briton in South Africa, he says, is over finally and 
for ever. “Of this there can be no doubt ; to question 
it would be an insult to the character of the Boer . 
lo the treaty of Vereeniging he is pledged in conscience 
and honour, and he would look upon a breach of its terms 
as a sin which would carry with it certain punishment 
from Above” (Chapman. 266 pp. 7s. 6d. net), For 
an apologia and defence of Lord Milner’s policy you 
should turn to°Mr. W. Basil Worsfold’s volume on Lord 
Milner's Work in South Africa (Murray. 15s. net). It 
is hardly necessary to state that the volume exhales the 
very breath of pessimism from almost every chapter. 
It is steeped in an atmosphere of gloom, depression, and 
distrust, and a sense of proportion is zo? its most distin- 
guishing feature. 

THE RED RUBBER OF THE CONGO, 


Mr. E. D. Morel, the most indefatigable of men, who 
appears to be almost on the point of succeeding in his 
indomitable single-handed battle with the King of the 
Belgians, has launched another stone from his sling at 
the Goliath of the Congo, His Red Rudder, a three-and- 
sixpenny book, published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, ought to be 
the death-knell of this cannibal kingdom. In this book, 
which may be said to be dripping with the gore of the mas- 
sacred and tortured natives, Mr. Morel brings his terrible 
indictment up to date. No longer has he to rely upon 
his own researches and the evidence of English and 
American correspondents. The Belgian Commission 
has justified his charges up to the hilt, and Professor 
Cattier, in his new book on the Congo, recognises that the 
case is proved. . In a preface to Aed Rubber Sir H. John- 
ston says there is “ only one conscience to appeal to, that 
of King Leopold—a conscience which seems indurated 
against evidence, against shame, against the terror of an 
immortality of bad renown.” That this rticular 
specimen of the wicked should continue to flourish like a 
green bay tree, wl le he spreads his branches like a upas 
over the Congo, s««mi an impeachment of the goodness 
ot God. Tneologians, however, may console themselves, 
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Daiiy Chronicle. 


A King in his “Free State.” 


J. B.: “ H’m, as little barriers such as these seem to be ineffectual, 
rn firmer and less breakable must be devised to stop his mad 
rushes. 


for it certainly seems to afford practical demonstration 
of the reality of the Devil. But thanks to Mr. Morel 
there is reason for hoping that this stronghold of iniquity 
is tottering to its fall, 


AN INDICTMENT AND A CHALLENGE, 


The results of an important investigation into the actual 
condition of the dwellers in our great cities was published 
last month. It gives us an accurate account of the actual 
physical condition of fourteen hundred school children in 
the city of Edinburgh and of their homes and surround- 
ings. Every child in the selected school was weighed, 
measured and thoroughly examined by medical experts, 
and the home of each individual child was visited and 
reported on. The information thus obtained, after having 
been carefully sifted, revised and tabulated, is given in 
the report, together with short paragraph sketches of 
each home. We have unrolled before us, as it were, 
a vision of the actual life of the inhabitants of the 
poorer quarters of a large city and the results of such 
surroundings on the children in arrested development, 
diseased organs and stunted faculties. It is.a terrible 
picture, that should touch the conscience of the nation. 
Here we have set down in cold print the manner 
in which poverty, bad housing, and drink are crippling 
the children of the nation and impairing our vitality 
at its source. This report is an indictment and a chal- 
lenge which we cannot afford to pass by unregarded. 
But I would commend to the Edinburgh committee the 
advisability of having this mass of raw material digested 
and presented in a form more easily grasped by the 
ordinary man, Mr. Arthur Sherwell, who contributes a 
short preface, points out one or two general conclusions. 
He says that while the economic factor is not absent in 
the poverty problem of the city, and while ill-housing is 
painfully prevalent, moral causes are present in excep- 
tional measure, and much of the degradation of the 
people and the suffering of the children is plainly and 
irrefutably attributable to an excessive indulgence in 
strong drink. One other thing also is plain, and that is 
the wastefulmess and demoralisation caused by unsys- 
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tematic and indiscriminate charitable relief (King. 
55. net). 
SOCIALISM: FOR AND AGAINST. 

Mr. Kirkup has chosen an opportune’ moment for the 
issue of the third revised and enlarged edition of his well- 
known work on Zhe History of Socialism (Black. 
406 pp. 7s. 6d. net). Both in this country and America 
it is recognised as a standard work upon the subject, and 
at a time when so much is being said upon the drift 
towards Socialism it is well to have the writer’s matured 
and considered thoughts upon recent developments. 
Socialists, he says, are now the greatest obstacle to the 
progress of their ideal. They are still influenced to their 
detriment by an excessive loyalty to Marx. But in a 
rational Socialism, he believes, we may see a long and 
widening avenue of progress along which the improve- 
ment of mankind may be continued in a peaceful 
and gradual. yet most hopeful, sure, and effective 
way. But the chief value of the book lies not so much in 
its conclusions as in its lucid exposition of the evolution 
of the socialistic idea. The opposite point of view is held 
by Lord Avebury, who sees in even the beginnings of 
municipal trading the first steps that will leadTo innu- 
merable evils. He has set forth the case against 
municipal and national trading in a handy volume and in 
language that is studiously moderate (Macmillan. 176 pp. 
5s. net). The municipalities, he maintains, cannot both 
govern and trade. If they persist in embarking in 
commercial undertakings they will, he solemnly warns us, 
increase our rates, check the progress of scientific dis- 
covery, and stifle, if not destroy, that spirit of private 
enterprise to which in the past our commercial supremacy 
is mainly due. Anyone who reads these two books will 
be in an excellent position to judge for himself between 
these two very antagonistic points of view. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT, POET, AND DRAMATIST. 


Last autumn the newspapers contained a romantic story 
of how-a young Parsee gentleman had exposed himself to 
prosecution and imprisonment by his chivalrous desire to 
rescue two pretty young ladies from what they described 
as the peril of their lives, 
Even as the story was 
unfolded in the somewhat 
sordid surroundings of the 
police-court, there was in 
the report all the elements 
of a tale of ancient 
chivalry. It was quite a 
pretty picture this of the 
two distressed damosels, 
in tears, frightened, wan- 
dering. together on the 
King’s highway, seeking 
a deliverer and finding 
none, until from the dis- 
tant East this graceful 
Parsee of twenty - five 
hastens to their help, 
provides them with safe 
shelter and protection, as 
was his devoir. In these 

















Mr. K. H. D. Cecil. 


prosaic days such deeds of knight-errantry are apt 
to be. misunderstood, and the hero of this little ad- 
venture fared as ill as did the knight of La Mancha. 
Fortunately, not even the malice of his worst enemies 
could impute to him other than the noblest motives. He 
had beftiended the girls in their hour of need, and there 
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was not even a suggestion that they had suffered any 
harm at his hands. So the magistrate dismissed the 
case, and the Parsee gentleman left the Court not only 
without a stain upon his character, but with the reputa- 
tion of chivalry of which any man might be proud. It 
so happens that this knight-errant from Bombay is a 
poet and a dramatist whose command of our language 
is amazing, and whose poetic facility is beyond that of 
most natives. His pen is indeed too facile. Writing 
odes, tragedies and sonnets with equal ease, Mr. K. H. D. 
Cecil—for that is his name—would do well to spend more 
time in polishing the verses which he pours out with such 
profusion. His Historical Tragedy of Nero (Kegan Paul. 
3s. 6d.) is a very remarkable piece of work. Its verse 
is not as polished as Mr. Stephen Phillips’, but the play is 
more powerful. The conception of Nero’s character is 
strong, although somewhat crude. He isa man smitten 
with remorse and dread of hell even from the first. He 
is under no delusions as to his own character— 

The good that Nature gave me I cast off, 

And evil then became my second nature. 

Nay, I and Evil did each other clasp 

Like loving twins out of a common womb, 

And now it hath become my sole delight 

To revel in no other sight but blood. 

Blood is my wine. 

There is constant reminiscence of some of the later 
Elizabethan dramatists in Mr, Cecil’s poems, and he is true 
to his originals in the irregularity, and sometimes almost 
incoherence, of his verse. The ghosts of Nero’s victims 
rise before him as the ghosts appear to Macbeth ; but 
Nero’s method of holding colloquy with the spirits is all 
his own. Mr. Cecil’s earlier volume of “ Poems,” pub- 
lished in 1902 by Simpkin, Marshall, shows a great 
command of language—greater, indeed, than his com- 
mand of the various forms of verse in which he casts his 
thoughts. Mr. Cecil’s chief fault is that he is too prolific, 
too impatient. His muse will improve by being mellowed. 
If he followed’ Tennyson’s example and burnt nine- 
tenths of the verses he composed, the remaining 
tenth would stand a better chance of immortality. His 
work is very remarkable for a native of India. It is a 
wonderful four de force, a literary miracle, to find a 
Parsee youth handling our language with such facility, 
to express such wealth of passionate emotion. But more 
than that is needed if Mr. Cecil would realise his high 
ambition. Patience, infinite painstaking, constant re- 
vision and perfecting of his verse—these qualities, needed 
by every poet, are especially necessary when the bard is 
gifted with the exuberant genius of the Ind. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN STAGE. 

Mr. Sidney ‘Lee, the greatest of our Shakespearean 
scholars, has done well to collect together and issue in a 
single volume the series of interesting studies of Shake- 
speare and the Shakespearean drama which he has 
contributed in the last few years to our magazines and 
reviews. This handsome volume, Shakespeare and the 
Modern Stage (John Murray. 250 pp. 9s.), contains 
papers on the following subjects :— 

Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, Shakespeare and 
the Elizabethan Playgoers, Shakespeare in Oral Tradi- 
tion, Pepys and Shakespeare, Mr. ‘Benson and the 
Shakespearean Drama, The Municipal Theatre, Aspects 
of Shakespeare’s Philosophy, Shakespeare and Patriot- 
ism, A Peril of Shakespearean Research, Shakespeare 
in France, and the Commemoration of Shakespeare in 
London. 

The titles of these essays are sufficient to show that “a 
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‘feast of fat things” ~ is spread before the reader of this 
ifascinating volume. But it also suffices to prove how 
limpossible it is to attempt to criticise or review so vast 
jand varied a field of historical, critical and literary 
lresearch. All these varied themes are treated by Mr. 
Sidney Lee with the learning of a scholar and the grace 
‘of a finished essayist. Mr. Lee’s tribute to Mr. Frank 
iBenson’s services to Shakespeare is more valuable than 
the conventional “ national recognition” which Mr. Lee 
‘rightly says is Mr. Benson’s due. 

TIBET THE MYSTERIOUS. 

No country has more fascinated men’s minds than 
| Tibet the mysterious, unless it is the bleak regions of the 
}Northern Pole, Many travellers have attempted to 
| penetrate its mountain barriers and read its riddle. The 
| experiences and fate of these men are related by Colonel 
| Sir Thomas Holditch in the latest volume added to the 
} Story of Exploration Series (Rivers. 336 pp. 7s. 6d. 
# net). The book is a record of travel rather than a 


} descriptive account of the country. There is, for example, 


not much about Lhasa, but a great deal about Pére 
Huc, Dr, Rhins, and other of the French explorers, some 
of whom lost their lives in their search for knowledge. 
The narrative is brought down to the explorations. of 
Dr. Sven Hedin and the Younghusband mission. In his 
last chapter Colonel Holditch reminds us of the remark- 
able mineral wealth of the country, especially in gold. 
There is an excellent map. 
A POWERFUL ITALIAN NOVEL. 

I have on more than one occasion called my readers’ 
attention to Antonio Fogazzaro’s remarkable novel, “ The 
Saint,” which has won for its author an international 
reputation. It is the second of a famous trilogy, the 
first of which has now been translated into English. 
It bears the title of Zhe Patriot (Hodder. 6s.), and 
will confirm the impression of power and _ insight 
combined with a rare ability for the delineation of 
character made by “The Saint.” It is not a perfect 
work of art, nor does it grip the reader until he is 
half-way through the volume. But once it has laid 
hold on his attention, there is no possibility of 
shaking off the conviction that here is a writer who 
has plumbed the depths of emotion and character and 
who can perceive and describe the inner and secret 
workings of the mind. The title has little to do with 
the story .beyond the fact that the scene is laid on 
the banks of the Lake of Lugano in the troubled years 
preceding the liberation of Italy from the Austrian yoke. 
It is a masterly study of the mutual attraction and 
repulsion experienced by two young married people, the 
wife noble-minded but unbelieving, the husband of an 
intensely religious nature. The climax arrives when 
both are confronted by the unsolved mystery of. death, 
and of life after death, on the drowning of their only 
child. The husband, firm in his belief in a life after 
death, is strengthened and refined. The wife, haunted 
by a terrifying doubt, sinks into hopeless despair. The 
struggle and agony of mind of both husband and wife 
before they win peace and hope is described in the 
form of an intensely human story, a veritable page torn 
from the actual life of man. “The Patriot” will have, 
I doubt not, as it deserv.. to have, a wide circle of 
appreciative readers, . 

THE -FAR HORIZON. 





Another novel depending for its interest on delicate 
and sometimes merciless dissection and delineation of 
Character is Lucas Malet’s 7he Far Horizon (Hutchin- 
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son. 6s.). ‘The minor characters are perfectly drawn 
and are more convincing than the two central figures 
round whose lives the story revolves. Dominic Iglesias, 
the son of an Irish mother and a Spanish father, reaches 
man’s estate burdened with the necessity of supporting a 
mother who has Jost herreason. Hence at five-and-fifty, 
when she has been dead some years, he finds himself, as 
another character in the book brutally puts it, a “ super- 
annuated bank clerk,” with enough to live on im modest 
style in a banal West End London suburb, but with 
no occupation and few friends. -He is for a time 
frankly at a loose end, and might have remained so but 
for the irruption into his life of Poppy, a London butterfly 
with smirched wings, but with a disposition that does not 
match the wings. The compelling interest of the story 
is centred in the drawing together of these two very 
opposite temperaments, and in Dominic’s ascent of the 
“hill of difficulty,” from whence there is disclosed to him 
the “far horizon” of faith—the mystical faith of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Then “ beautiful in death as 
in life, serene, proud, austere, but young now with -the 
eternal youth of those who have believed and attained 
and reached the Land of the Far. Horizon,” Dominic 
quits a world in which he has lived, though to which he 
has never belonged. It is a novel of unusual interest 
and insight. ¢ 


A THOUGHTFUL AND SUGGESTIVE. STORY. 


Holyland, by Gustav Freussen, translated from the 
German by M. A. Hamilton (Constable. 6s.), is a 
long-winded but very interesting, thoughtful, and 
suggestive story, which does three things, and does 
them well. It makes you breathe the air and live 
the life of a fishing village on the coast of Holstein, 
it presents the struggle of a poetic idealist and 
mystic after the Holyland of his imagination, and it 
presents frankly, but with considerably more courage 
than is usual among English authors, the psychical and 
physical strain which is felt by healthy young women 
when marriage is delayed and maternity postponed. 
It is a powerful book. The mystic student finds his 
Holyland at last in the evolution of a rationalised Jesus 
Christ. There is something that reminds us of “ Joshua 
Davidson” in his searchings among the Socialists, and 
something of Tolstoi in his Gospel, from which the 
miraculous element is ruthlessly cut out. But the great 
charm of the book is in its portraiture of the heroines 
Anna and Heinke Boje, radiant, graceful, noble women, 
much more attractive than the men they marry. There 
is a breath as of the salt sea in the pages of “ Hoiyland.” 
The characters all, great and small, are remarkably vivid, 
and although I should shrink from indorsing all the con- 
clusions of the author, it is impossible not to admire the 
intense sympathy with which he handles his painful and 
delicate theme. 


MR. BEGBIE’S FIRST NOVEL. 


The Priest (Hodder. 6s.), by Harold Begbie, is a 
very powerful bit of work, although in a style that 
has of late years gone out of fashion. In our youth 
we all were familiar with blood-curdling stories 
of Jesuitical villainy intended to build up the faith of 
sturdy Protestants. In those days the Jesuit was 
always a Roman. In Mr. Begbie’s story we have the 
latest bogey-man invented to chill the blood of Pro- 
testant readers. He is a Roman indeed, but he is 
disguised as a fervent Anglican, Mr, Begbie’s ima- 
gination revels in picturing how this infernal secret 
society of the order of Nicodemus, consisting of men 
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who have all been admitted into communion with Rome, 
masquerade as Anglicans, the more subtly and effectively 
to destroy the Protestantism of the State Church. They 
have got a bishop in their toils, who dies of paralysis as 
the result of a vigorous resistance offered to their attempt 
to levy spiritual blackmail. The picture of the powerful 
old prelate spending his last moments in writing a 
confession which is utterly unintelligible, is tragic and 
powerful. Mr. Begbie’s subsidiary love-story is well told. 
On the whole, Mr. Begbie may be congratulated on his 
début as a novelist. But it is to be hoped he will next 
time select a less polemical theme. 
FOUR GOOD STORIES. 

Once more the fourteenth century has attracted Sir 
A. Conan Doyle as it did when he wrote “ The White 
Company.” And once again he has given us a fine 
histor‘cal romance filled with brave deeds and high pur- 
pose, with cruelty and suffering. S77 Nigel is a true 
knight-errant, and he will hold a high place among 
Conan Doyle’s creations (Smith. 6s.), By the side of 
this stirring tale of the Midd!e Ages | place Mrs, Ather- 
ton’s Rezdénov (Murray. 6s.), a fine, vigorous historical 
story of the fight between Russia and Spatn for Cali- 


fornia, Rezdnov, the Tsar’s Grand Chamberlain, is a 
highly picturesque but somewhat visionary cha- 
racter, a dreamer rather than the achiever of 
great deeds. Two first novels of great promise 
are well worth reading. One entitled Periwinkle 
(Murray. 6s.), by Lily Grant Duff, is a powerful por- 


trayal of an unusual character. Its somewhat: fantastic 
opening should not prevent the reader from proceeding, 
for he will find the impression left on his mind when the 
Jast page is reached is not one that will quickly fade. 
Mr. Gilbert Watson’s Skipper (Blackwood. 6s.), although 
his first novel, is not his first book, for he is the author of 
several excellent travel-books. Skipper is a St. Andrews 
golf caddie with a heart of gold and a disposition to 
match, though overfond of whiskey, and apt to be 
tempted from the strict path of veracity. He is much 
sought after, yet the living he makes is but a precarious 
one, and his lot, as depicted by Mr. Watson, is pathetic 
and even pitiable at times. The book abounds in a sly, 
quiet humour that is delightful. 
THE WAGES OF SIN, 

The anonymous author of “ The London Girl” has 
added a second volume to his Tales of the Great City. 
Closed Doors (Rivers, 3s. 6d.) is in its way as remark- 
able an achievement as its predecessor. It is realism, 
but realism of a high order, and not of the gutter. It is 
a tragic story of the dire consequences that follow from 
offences against the moral law, no matter how honest 
an attempt may be made to mitigate them. It is a 
powerful and convincing tale of the underside of London 
life. George Engel’s curiously-named novel, Zhe 
Philosopher and the Foundling (Hodder. 6s.), has been 
translated from the German. The Foundling is a maiden, 
whose beauty bewitches the hearts of her foster-brothers 
to their and her undoing. She is only rescued from the 
results of her own folly by the long-suffering devotion of 


the man named the philosopher, whose nobility of heart 


in the end finds its reward. The scene is asmall German 
fishing village, and the characters belong to the common 
people. Ina third story the author has left it to the 
Recording Angel to settle accounts with his principal 
character. In Venus and the Woodman (Hutchinson. 
6s.) he tells the tale of a murderer never brought to 
justice. A strong and handsome young country-bred man 
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falls deeply in love with a reckless young woman. Ina 
fit of jealous rage he murders her. His high character 
saves him from suspicion, but not from remorse, aggra- 
vated by his continuing love for his victim. His secret 
is eventually discovered by a young journalist, who, how- 
ever, as I have said, does not undertake to relieve the 
Recording Angel of his duty, but marries the murderer's 
sister. 
FOR A LEISURE HOUR. 

Mrs, W. K. Clifford has chosen for her collection of 
short stories the title of Zhe Modern Way (Chapman, 
6s.). They are interesting, finished and original,. but 
not particularly modern. Only one of them, and that 
the shortest, is not a love story. But anything that Mrs, 
Clifford writes is well worth reading. Ido not know that 
the same can be said with confidence regarding the other 
novels I include in this paragraph. They will, however, 
serve to occupy pleasantly an idle moment or a leisure 
hour. fools hush Jn(Heinemann. 6s.), by Mary Gaunt 
and J. R. Essex, is a clever novel of more than usual 
interest. ‘Ihe fools are West African missionaries, well- 
intentioned but unpractical, who rush in, in this instance 
at least, to their death. The character of the missionary 
is very well drawn, though the sketch is not the work ofa 
friendly hand, Perhaps the writers only intend to satirise 
missionary enterprise of a misdirected kind, but they 
certainly hold the mirror up to it in a merciless fashion. 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson’s Rosemary in Search of a 
Father (Hodder. 6s.) is a very light, sentimental, and, 
truth to tell, a somewhat frivolous tale, which nevertheless 
will please a great many readers. The scene is laid on 
the Riviera. K. and Hesketh Pritchard have written a 
sequel to “ The Chronicles of Don Q.,” in which that gallant 
baldhead kidnaps a British surgeon, persuades him to 
operate on him, exemplifies the wisdom of the saying, 
“ set a thief to catch a thief,” is asked in marriage, atic 
a bull-fight, and goes through many other adventures, 
The Enemy's Camp (Macmillan, 6s.) is a fourth novel 
that owes its existence to the collaboration of two authors 
—H. T. Sherringham and Nevill Meakin. It consists 
of a series of comic incidents, caused, like those of 
“Three Men in a Boat,” by the desire of a party of| 
young men to live the simple life untrammelled by society. 
In the innocence of their hearts they select the banks of 
the Thames as the scene of the experiment. Unfortn- 
nately, a typical Ealing family, having somewhat similar 
ideas, encamp on a neighbouring backwater. As there 
are three young ladies in the party, it is needless to say 
that simplicity gives place to complications of a kind 
easily imagined. 

MORE GIFT-BOOKS, 

Few more acceptable gift-books can be desired than the 
volumes of Messrs. Macmillan’s Highways and Byways 
Series. A new volume has been opportunely added at this} 
season. Berkshire (Macmillan. 6s.) is described in letter- 
press by Mr. J. E. Vincent and sketched by Mr. F.L 





Griggs. It is almost as pleasing as a visit to the county 
itself to turn the pages of this book. Another volume that 
will be an agreeable gift to anyone who delights in the 
byways of England is Mr. J. J. Hissey’s Untravelled 
England (Macmillan. 456 pp. 16s. net), He loves quiet 
country inns and unbeaten tracks where he may find 
the comforts of civilisation without its crowds, He 
possesses a sense of humour, and his book, thoug' 
inevitably rather discursive, abounds in amusing inci 
dents and good stories. For those who find mor 
pleasure in the handiwork of man than of Nature 
there is the illustrated series of books on cathecrals 
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published by Mr. Laurie. You may take your choice of 
English, German, or Spanish cathedrals in selecting 
Mr, T. F. Bumpus’s Cathedrals of England and Wades, 
his companion volume on “ The Cathedrals and Churches 
of the Rhine and North Germany,” or Mr. Charles 
Rudy’s historical and architectural account of the 
Cathedrals of Northern Spain (6s. net each. Illustrated). 
For the lovers of beautiful pictures and of little children 
there is Miss M. Boyd Carpenter's finely illustrated 
volume on 7he Child in. Art (Methuen. 200 pp. 6s.). 
Fifty-one reproductions of well-known paintings illustrate 
the text. They are gathered from all nations and 
periods, from the early Italian painters down to Millais 
and Watts. Mr. William J. Long’s annual animal book 
is this year entitled Briar- Patch Philesophy (Ginn, 6s.), 
and in it “Peter Rabbit” discusses many things of 
interest, drawing upon Mr. Long’s vast stores of 
animal lore for apposite anecdotes and_ illustra- 
tion, The accompanying sketches are as_ charm- 
ing as ever. You could make no more appropriate 
present to any friend interested in the subject of photo- 
graphy than Mr. R. Child Bayley’s 7he Complete 
Photographer (Methuen. 410 pp. tos. 6d. net). It is 
illustrated by over one hundred reproductions of photo- 
graphs, Many of them are of extreme beauty, Phofo- 
2s. net); too, with its 
collection of the best photographs of the year, printed 
on excellent paper, will be a welcome gift to any 
amateur photographer of your acquaintance. He will 
find much enjoyment in a careful study of its well-printed 
pages. A new edition, which will give a feeling of com- 
plete satisfaction to its possessor, is Messrs, Macmillan’s 
edition of George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life (6s.), 
illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson. It leaves nothing 
to be desired, either as to the print, the illustrations, or 
the binding. Without the sound of hearty laughter the 
Christmas season would be dull indeed. Anything that 
will provoke it is a boon not lightly to be forgotten, If 
you would earn the gratitude of any friend, you can do so 
most easily by presenting him with a set of the four 
volumes of Pictures from Punch (REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Office. Cloth. 4os. net. Half-leather—a very hand- 
some binding—s¢s. net), filled with all the best of the 
*umorous sketches of our greatest comic journal. 


FAIRY AND OTHER TALES. 


Tibet and Japan have this season added to our store of 
wonder tales, Captain W. F. O’Connor has collected 
and set down some most diverting Folk Tales from 
Tibet (Hurst. 176 pp. 6s. net), illustrated in an exceed- 
ingly gay and original manner by a Tibetan artist. I do 
not know that this book was intended in any way as a 
gift-book, but it is a most suitable one for the older 
children. In the tales animals figure almost entirely, and 
it is always Brother Hare who outwits all the other crea- 
tures, even Uncle Lion and Aunt Lioness. Occasionally 
one is reminded of episodes in Asop and of Uncle Remus, 
but in reality the tales are unlike anything else I 
have ever read. The Fapanese Fairy Book (Constable. 
3s. 6d. net), compiled by Yei Theodora Ozaki, is so well 
written and, illustrated that I am _ not surprised it 
should have already been reprinted several times. 
Another book from Japan contains an_ interesting 
collection of hero tales gathered from the sacred writings 
and ancient histories by Violet M. Pasteur. Gods and 
Heroes of Old Fapan (Kegan Paul. 12s. net) is 
a finely illustrated volume, which would make a hand- 


some gift-book to any boy or grown-up person in whom 
the spirit of the age of chivalry is not dead. For the 
younger children few more attactive books have been 
published this autumn than Mfs. Laura E. Richards’s 
Five Minutes Stories (Allenson. §s.). There are a 
hundred and one short stories and rhymes suitable to 
almost every mood of the child. A new edition of the 
Rev. G. W. Banckes’s A World Beneath the Waters 
(Cassell. 2s, 6d.) will be a pleasant companion on a 
visit to the wonders of the sea. Nor must] omit to men- 
tion the handsome volume, 7he Adventures of Merry- 
wink (Hodder. 6s.), by C. G. Whyte, illustrated partly 
in colour by M. U. Wheelhouse. It is the winner of the 
Bookman’s £100 prize for the best illustrated story-book 
for children. The Story of an Eskimo Dog (Hodder. 2s. 
net), by Marshall Saunders, is a very pretty book. The 
adventures of this forlorn waif of a dog, rescued by 
an equally forlorn waif of a boy, and fed by him 
and his mother out of a_ very bare cupboard, 
will interest most young readers. The Story of a 
Scarecrow, by Edith King Hall, telling of the adventures 
of a lonely scarecrow, looked at askance on account of 
its hideousness by all save one courageous crow, is 
perhaps more suitable for girls than boys (Blackie. 
Is. 6d. net). Both boys and girls alike will revel in the 
brightly-coloured pages of Mr. Punch’s Book of Birth- 
days (Punch Office. 2s. 6d.), wherein.is told in humorous 
pictures and letterpress how many nursery favourites 
spent their holidays. , 
STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

I cannot give more than a brief word of advice as to 
the selection of suitable stories as gift-books for boys and 
girls in their teens. But you would be certain of a grate- 
ful acknowledgment from an absorbed reader if you were 
to make a present of any of the following volumes, Ralph 
Connor, the author of “ The Sky Pilot,” has won for his 
books a large audience. His Doctor of Crow’s Nest 
(Hodder. 6s.) is more finished in form while retaining 
all the vigour of his earlier novels. Zhe Silver reed 
(Hodder. 6s.), by Marion Keith, is another delightful 
story of Canada of a somewhat similar type. Mr. W. J. 
Marx’s For the Admiral (Hodder. 6s.) is an adven- 
turous tale of France in the time of Huguenot persecu- 
tion. Mrs. E. M. Jameson’s Peggy Pendleton’s Plan 
(Hodder. 6s.) will not only hold the attention of 
any reader but will bring tears to the eyes of most. 
Mr. E. Frank Pollock’s The Treasure Trail (Nutt. 6s,) 
will be eagerly read by boys with a love of adventure 
for it tells of a hunt for sunken treasure off the coast 0 
Eastern Africa, Of books more suitable for girls than 
boys there are Evelyn Everett Green’s Our Great 
Undertaking (Hodder. 6s.) and T. W. Wilson’s The 
Magic Fujubes (Rivers. 3s. 6d.), both descr'bing families 
of children who in the absence of their parents are left 
pretty much to fend for themselves. A Girl of the 
Lighteenth Century (Nelson. 3s. ¢d.), by Eliza F. Pollard, 
is a careful, clearly-thought-out picture of the life of an 
uncommon young woman in the days of the American 
and French Revolutions. - It is an admirable book for 
girls of about seventeen or thereabouts. For their 
younger sisters there is a brightly written school. story, 
entitled Zhe Fortunes of Philippa (Blackie. 2s.), Of 
bound magazines I may mention Casse/l’s Magazine 
8s.),° The Quiver (7s. 6d.,) and Our Fabberwock 
(Chapman. 6s, net), any one of which will provide 
ample and varied reading for any boy or girl whether 
young or old. 
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The Campaign for the Revival of Reading. 
THE PRIZE ESSAYS.—AWARDS. 


THE result of the competition for the prizes offered in 
the pamphlet “ A Plea for the Revival of Reading” is as 
follows :— 


No, 1.—Suggestions for carrying out the Plan of 
Campaign for a Reading Revival. 

ast Prize (£5).—Mr. Tom R. DAvVIEs, Rhydurlyn, Clyn- 
derwen, South Wales. (Mr. Davies, who is an assistant 
master, deals chiefly with the revival of reading in 
country districts.) 

2nd Prize (£3).—Mr. J. H. HUTCHINSON, Ivy Cottage, 
Hollybank Road, Drumcondra, Dublin (who deals chiefly 
with the experience of Dublin). 

3rd Prize (£2).—Mr. G. W. THOMPSON, 51, Rochester 
Tefrace, Chatham, 

Highly Commended.—J. J. NEVIN, 23, Suffolk Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


No. 2,—Practical suggestions as to the best means tor 
obtaining subscribers for the LIBRARY FOR THE 
MILLION through the agency of religious organisa- 
tions, such as churches, Sunday-schools, Adult 
schools, Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Associations, 
Societies for Christian Endeavour, etc., with a list 
of at least twenty books which, from the writer’s 
own experience, ought to be contained in such a 
LIBRARY FOR THE MILLION. 

ist Prize (£5)—Mr. P. A. SHAW, “ Carisbrooke,” War- 
wick Road, New Barnet. (Mr. Shaw writes from the 
point of view of one who has had many years’ practical 
experience in a publishing firm, and who has added to 
that the advantage of having acted as secretary to many 
of the religious and educational associations.) 

2nd Prize (£3).—Rev. A. H. HEADLEY, 26, Meldon 

Tetrace, South Shields (Mr. Headley writes from the 

standpoint of a minister of a Nonconformist church 

whose reading class has studied sixteen plays of Shake- 
speare, and fs now tackling Browniny). 
grd_ Prize (£2).—Mr. F. H. CHEETHAM, 258, Portland 

Street, Southport. (Mr. Cheetham has had personal 

experience in Sunday-schools and reading circles.) 


No. 3.—How can we best utilise our National Schools, 
Elementary, Evening and Secondary, for the Revival 
of Reading ? 

ist Prize (£5).—Mr J. Ltoyp Jones, Holton Road 
Boys’ School, Barry, South Wales. 

znd Prize (£3).—Mr. W. H. HITCHEN, 10, Ashley 
Avenue, Leeds. 

rd Prize (£2).—W. T. GRIFFITH, B.Sc., Intermediate 

School for Boys, Cardiff. 

Highly Commended.—JAMES GUILD, 36, Hillend 

Road, Arbroath, 

No. 4,—How can Employers of Labour, Co-operative 
Societies, Trade Unions, Workmen’s Clubs, and other 
industrial and political organisations be induced to 
interest themselves in the Revival of Reading and a 
Library in every Home, with at least twenty books, 


which, in the writer’s opinion, should form part of 
every workman’s library ? 

Ist Prize (£5).—Mr. J. LEAVER, 21, Diamond Road, 
Watford. (Mr. Leaver, who has also competed for other 
prizes, deals with the question chiefly from the point of 
view of the co-operative societies.) 

2nd Prize (£3).—Mr. WALTER CRANE, Wilton, Salis- 
bury. 

3rd_ Prize (£2).—Mrs. L. MARSDEN WALTER, Lane 
Ends Farm, Romilly, Cheshire. 


THE FUTURE OF FREE LIBRARIES. 

I was glad to receive the following letter from Mr, 
Thomas Greenwood, the historian and chief literary 
exponent of the Free Library movement :— 

The REVIEW oF REVIEWS has always rendered good service 
to the work of Municipal Libraries. By far the majority of 
librarians are genuinely anxious to advance in every possible 
way the use of the stores of good literature upon the shelves of 
their respective libraries. Quite a number of the profession are 
intimately associated with local literary societies, and through 
these organisations much is being done, Several librarians are 
contributing to local newspapers terse and sensible paragraphs 
about the new additions to their library. This is an excellent 
plan. To reach, however, the bulk of the rank and file of 
readers, and create or deepen an interest in these, is the main 
object in view in what you are doing in the REVIEW oF 
Reviews. All strength to your elbow in your efforts in this 
direction. The six suggestions which you put forward are each 
and all good. Readers’ Guilds for the purpose of the reading 
aloud of some book worthy of such an honour might, perhaps, 
be added. gov 

T am heart and soul with you in the proposed mission for 
reviving reading. Asa busy city man, I deta not be able to 
keep at my desk if I had not one or two books worthy of rank- 
ing as literature always within reach. It is astounding what can 
be done by the willing spirit, in the way of helpful reading, by 
the use of the odd moments of life, to say'nothing of the perioc's 
of leisure which come to most folks, With all good wishes. 





A PHONETICAL LAMENT. 


Our esteemed helper, Mr. Drummond,:of Hetton-le- 
Hole, thus reports upon the Revival of Reading :— 

(A.)—The aim and purpos good; dificulties great and 
universal, 

As to dificulties, see paje 415 2. ov R., last too paragrafs. 
If this 1s so, why not deel with them? Ther is need for ortho- 
grafic etiket* to be put ASIDE, rather than permit or make it 
dificult for a yuth to cum to the Library table. 

If reformed speling wil not or cannot be adopted, why not giv 
the pronunsiashon ov long wurds in brackets, or at foot ov paje? 

The number ov bad reederz amongst old and yung is amazing. 
To consult a dicshonary—if they have wun, which is most 
un“ikely—is an irksum thing, avd seldom done, then a book com- 
piled with pronunsiashon and meening ov hard wurds shud be 
given, as indicated. 

No. ov books Too /a77 ; and quantity during munth ¢o0 many. 





* Sept. R. R.— Progres ov World.” 
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Wun per munth more than enuf; if more, won’t be red ; altho 
price iz most reezonabl, Is. per munth wud NoT be given for 
books, unles they wer TO EET !* 

1—(B). Hav tried for yeerz to inculcate desire for reeding, 
with sadness ov hart at results, Won’t giv Ame to reed good 
books ; only stories or novels. Hav lit! prospect ov anything 
being done, exsept by, probably, 2 or 3. 

Compulsory atendans at scool needs to be mitigated ; larj 
classes in elementary scoolz redused VERY considerably ; pro- 
miscuus reeding ABOLISHT; slo scolarz lit! chans ov being 
found out or ov dificulties explaind to them, 

Too much terrorizm in scoolz; recognishon ov best, even if 
poor, shud be given, and shud Nor be clast along with the lazy. 

Too many subjects taut in scoolz ; children doo NoT compre- 
hend whot or why they doo certain things. 

Mind is cramd ; not encurajed to THINK; moov like sheep ; 
cannot aply the memorized cargo. 

Teecherz too yung; lit! or no nolej ov or simpathy with 
requirements ov a child. 

For several yeerz hav faild to’ obtain periodic reederz ov 
magz, etc., in Sunday scoolz. Wes. Connecskon findz it difi- 
cult to wurk up this much-needed wurk. Reeders ov books 
confined to the few. 


WHY NOT USE THE PARK? 


To the Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Sir,—I was pleased to see your suggestions about good 
public readers delivering selections from our literature to 
the masses who read little beyond the newspaper, I 
wrote many articles on the subject in the defunct 
Lecturers’ Institute, and often in the open air in Hyde 
Park have I given selections from poets and good prose 
writers to those who liked to listen. The people can be 
held by the right speaker and the proper matter. Your 
suggestion should be tried. Our journals have many 
good suggestions which are lost in print. They never get 
to actual work. Give yours more vitality. Let us have 
in evening with a good book. I willhelp you. Audiences 
are obtainable if not bored. Ninety ora hundred minutes 
may be spent profitably in letting the audience see into a 
book worth reading—a book that eight out of ten of the 
vudience would otherwise know nothing of—and the 
speaker has a different power to the reviewer. Such a 
reading should entertain and instruct. It would be some- 
thing in the right direction, for the Church—that word in 
the widest sense, please—has neglected the true enter- 
tainment of the people, and that is why music-halls have 
so prospered, Preachers have forgotten how few hours 
they hold the people, whose vast leisure is taken by 
other custodians. ‘ Hours with good authors by effec- 
tive, natural, untheatrical elocutionists,” should have 
much attraction. Let us try.—I am, dear Sir, most 
faithfully, EDWIN DREw. 

26, Caversham Road, N.W. 





A NOTE TO HELPERS, 


Helpers and Associates, and all who desire to assist in 
the extension of the Association of Readers of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, or to co-operate in the Campaign 
fer the Revival of Reading, can »btain, on application to 
Mowbray House, parcels of a four-paged leaflet explain- 
ing the aims of the Association, or copies of eight-paged 
leaflets setting forth the objects of the Revival of Read- 
ing Campaign. 
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Have you been enrolled in the 
Association of Readers of the 
“* Review of Reviews” ? 


| IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


For particulars see the other side. 




















SOW THE SEED FUND. 


For the Free Circulation of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Please apply the sum of enclosed herewith 
to the Sow the Seed Fund for sending the “ Review 
of Reviews” monthly to missionaries, sailors, soldiers 
and other persons who are representing the English- 
speaking race out of range of booksellers and 
newsagents. 

As coming within this category I suggest :-— 


(Here make any general or particular suggestion.) 





Name ‘ aa 





Address 
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A Muster Roll of Our Friends 
ut 


To the Readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Why should we not have a Directory or. Muster 
Roll of all Readers of the ‘Review of Reviews”? It 
would increase our usefulness and enable Editor and 
Readers to h Ip each otier in a way that is now 
impossible. Casual readers are not wanted on the 
Register, but we do wish we knew the postal address 
of regular readers all over the world who are in 
sympathy wih our Fivefold Ideal, viz. :— 

1. International Brotherhood on the basis of justice and 
national freedom, manifesting itself in universal entente cordiale, 
Anglo-American reunion, intercolonial intimacy and_ helpful 
sympathy with subject races ; and international arbitration. 

2. The Reunion of all Religions on the twofold basis of the 
Union of all who Love in the Service of all who Suffer, and 
the scientific investigation of the law of God as revealed in the 
material and spiritual world. sain 

3. The recognition of the Humanity and Citizenship «of 
Weman, embodied in the saying, Whatsoever ye would that 
woman would do unto you, do ye even so unto her. 

4. The Improvement of the Condition of the People, having 
as our guiding principle, °‘* Put yourself in their place and think 
how you would like it.” 

5. The quickening and inspiration of Life, by the promotion 
of reading, physical training, open-air games, and the study and 
practice of music and the drama. 


Any reader who sympathises with these Ideals is 
invited to cut out the following form and forward it to 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, ‘London, W.C. 











The Association of Readers of the 
“Review of Reviews.” 


Constituency __ 





Name 





Address i 














Chiefly interested in Ideals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Please enrol me as— - 
Reader —Associate—Helper. 


Signature__ 





N.B.—An Associate is one to whom from time to 
time I can turn for information or for counsel, and 
who in his or her turn is entitled to appeal to me and 
his fellow-associates for such co-operation as he may 
desire in carrying out any of his own suggestions. 

A Helper may either be a Helper or an out-and-out 
helper. An out-and-out helper is willing to act as the 
alter ego of the Editor whenever intimation is given, 
through the Review or otherwise, that. service is 
needed in his locality. 

In filling in the form, strike out whichever categories 
you do not wish to be enrolled under, and the Ideals, 
if any, with which you do not sympathise, 
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THE IDEAL FREE LIBRARY. 

I have received several communications from librarians 
on the subject of the proposal made in our last number 
qn the subject of Free Libraries. ‘he best-informed 
librarians scout the idea that it is possible to draw up a 
standard of efficiency based upon area and population 
and the number of books issued. They point out that 
the first consideration must always be the rateable value 
of the district, as this determines the amount of money 
available for library purposes. They further point out 
that there is no relation whatever between the mere 
number of books issued and the value of the work done 
by libraries. Although it sounds paradoxical, it is not 
far from the truth to say that the libraries that showed 
the maximum number of issues would probably be those 
that are doing the minimum of good. The appetite for 
fiction is inordinate and insatiable. But merely to flood 
the town with novels is a very doubtful benefit. What is 
wanted is not so much a drawing up of a standard of 
efficiency as the creation on paper of a sketch of an ideal 
library, based upon the best achievements of librarians 
in all parts of the world, To construct such an ideal 
library on the astral plane, complete in all its parts, 
which never in any particular proposed to do anything 
which has not already been realised in some library 
actually in existence, is the next step to be taken. [| 
shall welcome any suggestions from any librarians or 
others in the course of this month which will help to 
make the outline of this ideal library complete. 

There is little doubt that in the free library we have 
the germ of the popular university of the future, and that 
before long it will be brought into living touch with all 
the institutions, societies, etc., such as churches, schools, 
institutes and theatres, which are in any way concerned 
with the education of the people. At present, however, 
the free library is too much taken as a matter of course, 
and as little interest is taken in it as in the-union work- 
house. We have got to change all that, and the sooner 
the better. ‘ 





A WORD OF CHEER FROM DENMARK. 

Dear Sir,—As a member of the Danish State Library 
Committee you can easily understand that your articles 
in the REVIEW OF. REVIEWS on the revival of reading 
interest me very much. The problem which you put in 
them has filled my thoughts during many years, | have 
tried to see it from many various standpoints ; I have 
tried to find various means for advancing the reading of 
the people. And then I felt more and more convinced 
that the problem must be solved partly by a reform of 
the reading in the school. The school first puts a book 
in the hands of the children, and it uses during the whole 
school time the book as perhaps the strongest tool for 
its educational work. Therefore, I wrote .a pamphlet 
“The School and the Books,” which has been distri- 
buted to all Danish schools and to many schools in 
Norway and Sweden. One or two chapters of the 
pamphlet have been translated into German and 
published in the Zentralblatt fiir Volksbildungswesen. | 
have thought that the thoughts which I have worked out 
in these chapters might be of interest to you just now. 
Therefore I send by book-post the number of the Zen- 
tralblatt, together with my little Danish book. 

I should be very glad, indeed, if you would find that I 
have helped a little to solve the very important problem. 

Thanking you for the help you have given me now as 
before.—I am sincerely yours, 

ANDR. SCH, STEENBERG. 
Horsens, Denmark, Nov. 13th, 1906. 
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WHAT THE COLONIAL GIRL READS. 


A VALUABLE piece of sociological research has 
been accomplished by Miss Constance A. Barnicoat, 
and the results garnered in a paper in the /Vineteenth 
Century, on the reading of Colonial girls. Miss 
F, B. Low, earlier in the year, gave a very doleful 
account of the restricted reading of the modern girl. 
Miss Barnicoat has sent out a wider list of inquiries 
to high-school girls in all parts of the Empire, and 
has carefully gone through the many hundreds of 
papers that she received in reply. Her general 
results are more cheering than those of Miss Low. 
Miss Barnicoat finds that the Colonial is generally 
older for her years than the British girl. 
or seventeen she tends to put away girlish things. 
‘The Colonial has,a strenger preference even than the 
British girl for bays’ stories, and is devoted to books 
of adventure. She also prefers historical novels, 
and history is her- favourite study. Miss Barnicoat 
finds that Dickens is certainly the most widely read 
novelist, whether in Great Britain or in any of the 
Colonies. Of living novelists the Colonial gives 
more votes to Mr. Rider Haggard, with Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling as a near second, and Sir Conan Doyle a good 
third. As a rule, the Colonial spells better than the 
British girl. In poetry, Tennyson is undoubtedly an 
easy fist in point of popularity, but “ Longfellow is 
not a bad second.” The Colonial girl seems a more 
inveterate magazine reader than the Eritish girl, the 
Indian girls reading ten to fifteen a month. In all 
parts of the British Empire girls confess to reading 
newspapers. Colonials prefer war news, British girls 
politics and Parliamentary news. 

Perhaps the following summary may serve as an 
index of the girls’ taste :— 


FAVOURITE NOVELS OF 
BRITISH GIRLS. COLONIAL AND INDIAN GIRLS. 


1. Edna Lyall 1. Edna Lyall 

2. Henry Seton Merriman 2. Louisa M. Alcott 

3. R. L. Stevenson 3. Mrs. Henry Wood 
4. Stanley Weyman 4. Rosa Nouchette Carey 
5. Anthony Hope 5. L. T. Meade 

6. F, Marion Crawford 6. Charlotte M. Yonge 
7. Mrs. Gaskell (nearly 7. Marie Corelli 

always Cranford) 8. Stanley Weyman 

&. Lytton g. Farrar 

9. Marie Corelli 10 {Howe 
zo. Allen Raine "| Henty 


WANTED—A SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS! 


Tue Ghent School for Mothers is described with 
much eulogy by Mrs. Bertrand Russell in the JVine- 
teenth Century. Infant mortality in Ghent had reached 
in 1901 the figure of 333 deaths per thousand births, 
while Burnley, one of our worst English towns, showed 
only 208 per thousand births. This massacre of the 
innocents led the Forward Society of Socialists, 
composed principally of working men and working 
women, to take action. One of them, a young 
doctor, Dr. Miele, started the Society for Helping 
Mothers, under the auspices of the Bureau de Bien- 


At sixteen: 
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faisance. The writer visited him in his consulting- 
room, and noticed the legends on the walls— 

That mother does her duty best 

Who feeds her children from the breast. 

The doctor’s wise advice obey, 

Don’t heed what foolish prattlers say. 
There are nine different services in connection 
with this movement: (1) the dispensaries, with 
1,000 babies presented annually for treatment, four- 
fifths paying, one-fifth free. (2) Service of the Visit- 
ing Mothers, who are themselves working-women, 
chosen and trained by the doctor, who receive no 
pay. (3) The Mothers’ Friendly Society, by which 
for 13d. or rd. a week a baby is entitled to receive 
free every sort of medical aid, including vaccination, 
and the mother is helped in case of need; 400 
children already entered show practically no mor- 
tality. (4) Milk depdt distributing humanised or steri- 
lised milk to indigent babies, on the doctor’s orders. 
(5) Giving milk by doctor’s orders to indigent nursing 
mothers. (6) Milk depéts where sterilised milk is 
sold at 3d. a quart, or 2d. or even 1d. (7) Special 
foods for baby digestive troubles, sold at from three 
to six centimes a meal. (8) Health talks on Sundays, 
with lantern-siides and samples of hygienic clothing. 
(9) A course on child culture is given to girls of from 
fourteen to eighteen, in anatomy, infant physiology, 
practice in preparation of sterilised milk and infant 
foods, weighing, marking charts, taking temperatures, 
and finally, management of créches. For two years 
the girls are paid nothing, but at sixteen they begin to 
earn twenty-five francs a month. They come from 
working-class homes, and are thus trained for future 
motherhood. Mrs. Russell says that here alone has 
been inaugurated the School for Mothers. She asks 
which of our philanthropic societies will be the first 
to follow this example in England. 





THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Every parent will be deeply interested in the 
symposium upon “Child Discipline” in Good House- 
keeping. In it teachers and parents give their advice 
and experiences as to the best way of dealing with 
and punishing children, Stemming up all the opinien 
received, Millicent W. Shinn says :— 


First : The problem is complex and delicate. A positive code 
like Spencer’s, a sweeping proliibition like that of the thorough- 
going moral suasionist, obscures one’s perception of the com- 
plexity, and of the need of faithful consideration in the individual 
case 


Second : It is not really so important that one should govern 
with or without the rod as that one should govern with steadiness 
and firmness. Children are not spoiled by a stern rule nor by a 
mild rule, but by a fickle and jerky one. They are not likely to 
suffer so much from any theory of government, put in practice 
with love and self-devotion, as from self-indulgent indolence in 
their rulers ; and this self-indulgence as often takes the form of 
weak indulgence to the child, as it does that of careless unneces- 
sary punishment. The balance of one’s indignation will tend 
this way or that, according as one chances to see this or the 
other form of parental selfishness most frequently and most 
grossly developed, 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR 


NOVEMBER. 


_—_—»——__——_ 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Nov. 1.—The Municipal elections in the Metropolitan 
boroughs and throughout the country ... The Newfoundland 
Government determine to test the validity of the modus 
viventi by enforcing the Bait Act The New Zealand 
Exhibition is opened at Christchurch. The trial in Russia of 
the Council of Labour Deputies results in very severe sentences, 
the President and fourteen members being ordered to Siberia. 

Nov, 2.—The result of the Municipal elections is declared 
for London ; decisive victory for the Moderate Party ... The 
Home Government’s action in regard to the New Hebrides 
Convention is severely criticised in Australia ... The Wireless 
Telegraphy Conference at Berlin concludes ... President Roose- 
velt, through Mr. Root, interferes against Mr. Hearst in the 
New York State election. 

Nov. 3.—The Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society issues a manifesto advocating the disestablishment of 
the Church of England ... A demonstration, largely attended, is 
held in Trafalgar Squire in favour of Women’s Suffrage 
The Wireless Telegraphy Convention is signed in Berlin by the 
delegates of twenty-six nations ... A banquet is given at 
Ottawa in honour of the birthday of the Emperor of fepan and 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty between Japan and 
Canada. 

Nov. '5.—The King opens the new buildings of the King 
Edward VII, Grammar School at King’s Lynn ... A largely- 
attended special conference of representatives of the Free Councils 
is held in London to consider the Education Bill as amended by 
the Peers ... The French Chamber re-assembles for business ; there 
is a. crowded attendance ; the Prime Minister opens the session 
with a strong and clear statement of his policy. A vote of con- 
fidence in the Government’s declaration is passed by 395 votes 
to 96 ... News reaches St. Petersburg that seventeen officers 
have been shot in the streets of Kutno, in Poland. 

Nov. 6.—The Congressional elections are held throughout the 
United States ... In the French Chamber details of the Separa- 
tion Law are discussed ... The Duke of Connaught opens the 
new buildings of University College Hospital ... The Prime 
Minister and Mr. Burns receive a deputation from the National 
Housing Reform Council ... Disturbances are renewed at the 
Royal Naval Barracks at Portsmouth. 

Nov. 7.—The result of the New York State election is 
declared. Mr. Hughes, the Republican candidate, wins by a 
majority of about 55,090, out of a recorded vote of 1,617,786 ... 
The Prime Minister receives at the House of Commons one 
hundred Liberal representatives of agricultural constituencies ... 
A scheme for the creation of a first national reserve is laid before 
the Federal Premier of Australia. 

Nov. 8.—King’s Birthday honours announced ... The Colonial 
Secretary receives the delegates of the British-Indian Association 
resident in the Transvaal ... The official report on the Poor 
Law Administration in Poplar is issued as a Parliamentary 
paper ... M. Viviani, the new Minister of Labour in France, 
makes his first speech in the Chamber, which is so well received 
as to be ordered to be placarded throdghout France, and the 
Credits of the new Ministry are granted by 512 votes to 20 ... 
Sir Mortimer Durand, British Ambassador to the United States, 
announces his intention to resign ... President Roosevelt starts 
for Panama ... A train near Warsaw is robbed of a sum of 
money amounting to £6,000. 

Nov. 9.—The Lord Mayor’s Show and Guildhall Banquet 
take place in London ... The. Election of Mayors throughout 
England and Wales ... M. Briand’s spzech in the Chamber is 
voted by a large majority to be placarded throughout France. 

Nov. 10.—Dr. Jameson, the Cape Premier, leaves London for 
South Africa ... One Ferreira, with a few Boers, lately employed 
in German East Africa, raid N.-W. Cape Colony ... Twenty 
Labour candidates are returned to the Legislative Assembly of 
South Australia. 

Nov. 12.—The. King and Queen of Norway arrive at Wind- 
sor ... The Chamber of Mines on the Rand agrees to publish 


... Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is elected President 
of the Indian National Congress ... The debate on the Separa- 
tion Law is continued in the French Chamber ... e Supreme 
Court in Washington decides that a specific duty must be paid 
on imported figured cloth in addition to the ad valorem duty... 
Mr. Birrell receives a deputation from a committee of the 
medical profession for the furtherance of teaching hygiene and 
temperance in elementary schools. 

Nov. 13.—The Archbishop of Canterbury presides over a 
session of the Convocation of Canterbury to consider the Church 
Discipline Report ... The Natal Parliament opens .,. A mass 
meeting at Johannesburg demands the publication of labour 
statistics by the mining companies ... Mr. Monger’s Bill, provid- 
ing for a referendum on the question of secession of Western 
Australia from the Commonwealth, is read a first time in the 
Parliament at Perth By the vote in the French Chamber, 
Disestablishment in France is accomplished. 

Nov. 14.—The King and Queen of Norway visit the City and 
are entertained by the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall... The King 
receives at Windsor members of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners ... In the German Reichstag, Herr 
Basserman criticises the foreign policy of the Empire; Prince 
Biilow defends it ... Mr. Metcalf, before leaving San Francisco, 
expresses the opinion that the treaty with Japan guarantees the 
right of the young Japanese to be educated at the American 
public schools, 

Noy. 15.—The United States Government institutes proceed- 
ings against the Standard Oil Company. The individual 
defendants include Mr. John D. Rockefeller ..; The Parlia- 
ment of Chili votes £1,000,000-for the reconstruction of Val- 
paraiso .. The Natal Legislative Assembly rejects the Bill for 
the abolition of the Poll Tax ... Lord Selborne lays the foun- 
dation of a new dock at Simon’s Town .., The International 
Motor-Car Exhibition opens in London, 

Nov. 16.—An extensive copper mine is found in New 
Ontario, Canada ... The New York Central Railway is con- 
victed of granting rebates to the American Sugar Refining 
Company ... The ballot of the Clyde shipyard boiler-makers- 
results in a majority of 868 for resuming work ... The French 
Chamber votes the Government Credit by 237 votes to 12 ... 
Ferreira and his few followers are captured by the Cape Mounted 


mining statistics 


Rifles. 


Nov. 17.—The Home Secretary receives a deputation of 
motor manufacturers and motor-omnibus companies ... The 
French Prime Minister is entertained at dinner by the Paris 
Press ... A bomb is exploded at St. Peter’s, Rome, but does 
no harm. 

Nov. 19.—General Botha delivers a conciliatory speech at 
Braamfontein ... A severe earthquake shock is felt along the 
coast of Western Australia ... A Munich journal publishes an 
interesting conversation of the Kaiser with Dr. Hanghofer at 
Munich, 

Nov. 20.—Lord Selborne issues a memorandum on the South 
African railway dispute ... The State of Victoria celebrates its 
Jubilee of Responsible Government ... In the French Senate 
M. de Villaine fiercely attacks the Government. M. Clémenceau 
vigorously defends the appointment of General Picquart and the 
enforcement of the Separation Law, A resolution in favour of 
the Government is passed by 213 votes to 32 ... Sir Edward 
Grey receives a representative deputation on the misgovernment 
of the Congo State ...The Prime Minister and Mr. Asquith 
receive a deputation on Old Age Pensions. 

Nov. 21.—The Education Committee of the County Council 
meet for the first time in public ... Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
unveils a statue of John Knox in Edinburgh, 

Nov. 22.—The Prime Minister and Mr. Burns receive a 
deputation on infant mortality, and Mr. Morley receives am 
Indian deputation from the Transvaal ... A collision takes 
place in a fog off Cherbourg Harbour between the liner Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse and R.M.S. Packet Company’s Orinoco ; 
both vessels are damaged and several lives are lost ... Herr von 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


Arnim-Criewen is appointed Prussian Minister of Agriculture .. 
The Chines: Imperial Regulations for the suppression of the 
: of opium in China are published. 

"Now. '23.—The Lord Mayor opens a Mansion House fund to 
raise £60,000 for the establishment of a specialised institution 
for the crippled children of the metropolis ... The French 
Government's programme of Naval construction is approved by 
the Chamber ... At Johannesburg a meeting is called by the 
Mayor to dzmand the publication of Mr. Buckaill’s report on 
Chinese vice. 

Nov. 24.--A Royal Commission is appointed to inquire into 
the operation of shipping ‘‘ rings” and the system of deferred 
rebates ... Eight of the women suffrazists are released from 
!followay Gaol ... The Austro-Hungarian delegates assemble 
at Budapest. 

Nov. 26.—The Duke of Fife offers to hand over, without any 
estriction as to management, his seat of Duff House, with one 
hundred and forty 
acres of park, to 
the Town Coun- 
cils of Banff and 
Macduff. His 
offer is joyfully 
accepted by the 
Town Councils of 
the two towns ... 
The Archbishop 
of Canterbury re- 
ceives at Lambeth 
Palace a deputa- 
tion of Church- 
men asking the 
House of Lords 
to adhere to their 
amendments of 
the Education 
Bill ... The Em- 
peror of Austria 
intervenes in 
favour of Uni- 
versal Suffrage ... 
Stoker Moody is 
sentenced to five 
years’ penal ser- 
vitude by court- 
martial at Ports- 





Photograph by) [Eltiott and Fry.) mouth, 
Mrs. Ayrton. Nov. '27,—A 
special meeting 
The — Society has awarded the Hughes of the General 
Medal to Mrs. W. E. Ayrton for her experimental Cc itt f 
investigations on the electric arc, and also upon ommittee: o 
sand ripples. the National 
Liberal Federa- 


tion is held in Westminster to consider the action of the House 
of Lords in regard to the Education Bill ; a special meeting 
of the Congregational Union is also held in London for the 
same purpose ... President Roosevelt returns to Washington 
from Panama ... Ten out of twenty-four prisoners in the 
Philippines inoculated with cholera virus have died. 

Nov. 28.—The Admiralty makes known to its ye in 
the Royal Dockyards i's decision respecting wages, etc. .:. The 
Spanish Cabinet ienders its resignation ‘to the King ... The 
debate on the adn inistration of the Congo State opens in 
the Belgian Parliament ... A new Ministry is formed in Natal.. 

A factory for explosives i is blown up, near . Witten, Germany ; : 
28 people killed and 2009 injured. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 
Nov. 3.—On the retirement of Mr. Devlin (N.) a vacancy 
occurs at Galway. The result of the polling is as follows :— 
Mr. S. Gynn (N.) : ° 983 
Captain Shaw Taylor (I. U. ). 4 4 559 


Nationalist majority . : 424 
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Nov. 17.—Owing to the death of Colonel Saunderson a 
vacancy occurs in the Northern Division of Armagh. ‘The 
result of the polling is as follows :— : 

Mr. W. Moore, K.C. (U.) . P - . 45229 é 
Mr. L, Crawford (1.U.) , : «3a : 
Majority . ‘ p - 2,796 

Nov, 28.—Owing to the appointment of Sir J. Woodhouse 
to the office of Railway Commissioner, a vacancy is created at 
Huddersfield. The result of the polling is as follows :— 


‘ 


Mr. Sherwell (L.) . 5,762 
Mr. Williams (Lab.) . , j : 5,422 
Mr, J. Fraser(U.) . : ; 4 4,344 

Liberal majority over Unionist . 918 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. ; 

Nov. 1.—The Education Bill in Committee (Clause-3). |; 

Nov. 5.—-Clause 3 discussed and passed. Clause 4 (extended 
facilities for religious instruction): an amendment of Lord 
Heneage making the clause mandatory is carried by 157 to 46 
votes ; an amendment to make this apply in rural districts as 
well as towns is carried by 180 to 44. 

Nov. 6.—Clause 4 continued ; 
carried by 196 to 48. 

Nov. 7.—Discussion resumed on Clause 4. Lord Cadogat’s 
amendment is negatived. The Bishop of Hereford’s amendment 
is carried by 195 votes to 47 ; two other amendments are agreed 
to, and Clause 4 is added to the Bill. 

Nov. 8.—Portsmouth Naval Mutiny. Education Bill : Clauses 
5, 6, and 7 considered ; ona division the latter is struck cut of 
the Bill. : 

Nov, 12.—Education Bill: in place of Clause 7, Lord Llan- 
daff's amendment is accepted by 151 votes to 43, and added to 
the Bill. Clause 8: Lord Cawdor’s amendment to strike “ not” 
from the clause is carried by 147 votes to 46. 

Nov. 14.-—British settlers in the Transvaal and Orange River ; 
speeches by Lord Milner and Lord Ripon, Education Bill : 
discussion of Clause 8 continued. 

Nov. 15.—On Clause 8, Lord Clifford’s amendment is lost ; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s, amended by Lord St, Aldwyn, 
is agreed to ... Chinese coolies in the Transvaal : speech by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; reply by Lerd Elgin. 

Nov. 19.—Education Bill at Clause 9. Lord Bernard’s 
amendment is agreed to and added to the Bill ; Clauses 10, 11, 
12, 13, agreed to. 

Nov. 20.—The Archbishop of Canterbury proposes a clause 
to be added after Clause 13 ; Lord Crewe objects; Archbishop 
withdraws it. Lord Heneage next proposes another clause, 
which is withdrawn. Clause 14 is then passed. An amend- 
ment by Lord Belper is carried, and finally Clauses 15 and 16 
are passed. 

Nov. 21.—Clause 17—clauses up to 23 added. Clause 24 
(Medical Inspection) discussed ; finally 24, 25, Part IIL; are 
added to the Bill. 

Nov. 22.—Clause 26 (Council for Wales). This clause is 
struck out by 109 votes to 44; the four remaining clauses are 
passed, and the Bill reported to the House. 

Nov. 27.—Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill is read 
a second time. 

Nov. 28.—Employment of ex-Soldiers and Sailors considered, 
and motion agreed to. 

Nov. 29.—Education Bill—Report stage. 


Lord Jersey’s amendment 





H of c 

..0v, I.—Trade Disputes Bill : (Report stage) Limitation of 
time withdrawn ; an amendment to make Trade Union funds 
liable through the action of an agent is defeated by 372 votes to 
79 ... Lord Castlereagh opposes the Bill’s extension to Ireland ; 
this is defeated by 347 votes to 72. 

Nov. 2.— Picketing discussed, 
defeated. Clause 2 is carried. 


three amendments being 
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(Lond.n Stercoscopic Company. 
Madame Calvé, 
Madame Calvé, the famous tz d nna, is, according to report, to 


marry a Franco-American millionaire, who has followed her all over the 
world to hear her sing. He is quite blind. 


Nov. 5.—Clause 3, discussed at length, is carried by 342 votes 
to 72. Report stage concludes. 

Nov. 6.—Land Tenure Bill: (Report stage) Mr. Balfour 
mayes the adjournment of the debate ; speech by the Prime 
Minister ; the Bill proceeded with ; Clause 2 discussed. 

Nov. 7.—Discrssioa continued ... Mr. Keir Hardie obtains 
leaye to bring in a bill to qualify women to vote at Parlia- 
mentary elections. 

Nov. 8.—Mr. Corbett moves the adjournment of the House 
to consider the discharge from Netley Hospital of incurable 
patients ; speech by Mr. Haldane. 

Nov. 9.—Trades Disputes Bill: speeches by the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Shackleton. The Bill is read a 
third time without division amid cheers. 

Nov. 12.—Land Tenure Bill : Mr. Cochrane moves an amend- 
ment to exclude Scotland from the operation of Clause 2, but 
this is lost by a majority of over 200 votes. Mr. Dunn’s amend- 
ment to define game as including deer, pheasants, partridges and 
black game, is accepted by the Government, and passed by 309 
votes to 81. Clause 3 is struck out. Clause 4. 

Nov. 13.—After an all-night sitting, the debate on the Land 
Tenure Bill is resumed on Clause 4 ; speeches by Mr.,Balfour and 
others. The motion to delete Clause 4 is negatived by 289 votes 
to 75, and the House adjourns. 

Nov. 14.—Land Tenure Bill at Clause 5. 
General’s amendment is carried without a division. 
reached. 


The Solicitor- 
Clause 7 is 
The Government decide to make large concessions, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


for which Mr. Long gives them thanks, but the Radical members 
are annoyed and challenge divisions, in which they are beaten. 

Nov. 15.—Merchant Shipping Acts (Amendment) Bill: 
Report stage, 51st clause. At Clause 58 (increase of crew space), 
Mr. Havelock Wilson’s amendment to give more space to 
Lascars is finally negatived by 248 votes to 105 ... Chinese 
compounds in the Transvaal ; speeches by Mr. Lehmann, Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Lyttelton, and the Prime Minister. 

Nov. 16.—Merchant Shipping Bill is ordered for third reading. 

Nov. 19.—Town Tenants (Ireland) Bill : Mr. Balfour’s pro- 
posal to adjourn the debate is defeated by 278 votes to 75, and 
the discussion proceeded with. 

Nov, 20.—Town Tenants (Ireland) Bill—Report : Clause 1 
and part of Clause 2 passed by 316 votes to 66, 

Nov. 21.—Town Tenants (Ireland) Bill; speeches by Mr. 
Campbell, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Balfour. The Bill is ordered 
for third reading. 

Nov. 22.—Merchant Shipping Acts (Amendment) Bill ; 
speech by Mr. Lloyd-George. The Bill is read a third time. 
Census Production Bill on report. Alterations in the seats in 
the House ; speech by Mr. Harcourt. 

Nov. 23.—Land Tenure Bill ; third reading carried by 260 
votes to 27. 

Nov. 24.—Plural Voting Bill—Procedure and Report stage. 
The Prime Minister moves the closure by compartments, two 
days to be allotted to the report stage. 

Nov. 27.—Mr. Burns presents a Bill to amend the law for the 
use of land for burials ... Plural Voting Bill resumed on report 
... Lord Hugh Cecil moves an amendment introdueing Woman’s 
Suffrage. His amendment is rejected by 278 votes to 50. 

Nov. 28.—Mr. Duffy introduces a ‘‘ Bill to provide for the 
expropriation of the Marquis of Clanricarde from his Irish 
estates” ... Plural Voting again discussed, and the Bill is 
ordered for third reading. 

Nov. 29.—Workmen’s Compensation Bill considered. 


SPEECHES. 

Nov. 3.—Mr. Birrell, at Leeds, says the education of our race 
is the gravest problem of the time. 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Lloyd-George, at Rochester, on Fiscal reform. 

Nov. 9.—M. Briand vindicates the policy of the French 
Government ... Mr. Haldane and Lord Ripon, at the Guildhall, 
on the work of the Government. 

Nov. 14.—Mr. Birrell, at Bristol, on the Lords and the 
Education Bill. He says the Government has no use for such 
a Bill as the Lords had left it. 

Nov. 16.—Mr. Birrell, at Hanley, on the Church of England 
and its privileges. 

Nov. 21.—Mr. Fielding (Dominion Minister of Finance) on 
Canadian tariff. 

Nov. 24.—Mr. Haldane, in London, on the soldier’s wel- 
fare ... Mr. Lloyd-George, 2t Gloucester, on the House of 
Lords. 

Nov. 28.—Mr. Balfour, in London, replies to the Prime 
Minister’s letter to the Liberal Federation, and declares the 
nation is with the House of Lords in their amendments to the 
Education Bill. 

OBITUARY. 

Nov. 1.—Duke Otto of Austria, 4o. 

Nov. 2.—Mr. George Herring, 73. 

Nov. 5.—The Hon. Auberon Herbert, 68 ... Mrs. Bright 
McLaren, 92. 

Nov. 9.—Miss Dorothea Beale, 75. 

Nov, 12.—Major-General Lord Congleton, 67. 

Nov. 15.—Lady Selby. 

Nov. 18.—Mr. Pitt, Minister of Defence, New Zealand. 

Nov. 20.—Sir R. Farrant, 71... Mr. Charles Locke 
Eastlake, 70. 

Nov. 22.—Viscount Hampden, 65. 

Nov. 24.—Dr. Symes Thompson, F.R.C.P., 69 ... Dr. von 
Stablewake, R.C. Archbishop of Posen, 65. 

Nov. 28.—Michael Cusack; founder of the Gaelic Athletic 
Association. 
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List OF THE LEADING ConTENTS OF CuRRENT PERIODICALS. 





N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 


Periodicals received after-:date can no longer be inserted in these columns. 


The following Table includes oniy 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Illustrated Magazine.—141, Firru Avenve, New York. 
10 cts, Nov. 
Hearst; the Man of Mystery. Illus. Lincoln Steffens. 
"he Hunt for the She-Wolf. Illus. W. D. Hulbert. 
Ballooning. A. W. Rolker. 
I'he San Francisco Disaster as a Barometer of Human Nature. _ Illus. 
Ray S. Baker. 


Annals of Psychical Selenes.—110, Sr. Martin’s Langs 1s. 

Mrs. Annie Besant. 

J. Arthur Hill. 

Antiquary.—Stock. 6d. Dec. 

he Fian’s Castle, Loco Lomond. Iilus. David MacRitchie. 

Phe Lord Lieutenant of Lincoln's Inn and Prince of the Grange. W.C 
Bolland. 

Vandua a, or Roman Paisley. Rev. J. B. Sturrock. 


St. David's Cathedral. Contd. Illus. A. C. Fryer. 
Pageants of the Streets. I. G. Sieveking. 


Nov. 15. 
he Hatha-Yoga and Raja-Yoga of ladia: 
DF “xperime snts in Suggestion. Pax. 
ihe Suciety tor Psychical Research. 


Architectural Record.—14, Vote Srreer, New York. 25 cts. 


Che Milan Exhibition. Illus. R. C. Carden, 
Modern Italian Monuments. A. Melani. 
Work of Mr. J. Milton Dyer. Lllus. 

House of Mr. F. S. Lee. Illus, 


Arena.—s, Park Square, Boston. 25 cts. Nov. 
— S ae B. O. Flower. 

. O. Nelson. With Portrait. 
the Zeit-Geist and the Miraculous Conception. 
Concerning Those Who Work. Maynard Butler. 
Polygamy and the Constitution. Theodore Schroeder, 

Consumption of Wealth. C. C. Hitchcock. 

Shall Educated Chinamen be welcomed to Our Shores? Helen M. Congar 
Unrecognised Insanity. H. G. Petersen. 

Present Status of the Sitvendom: Movement in Maine. 


Georg: W. Eads. 
Rev. W. R. Bushby. 


Abner W Nichols. 


Art Journal.—Virtve. 1s. 6d. Dec. 
Frontispiece :—“* A Cottage Msdonna ” after Josef Israel:. 
Dosso Dossi. Illus. Claude Phillips. 

Westward fron Derry. Illus. A. Yockney. 
Portraits of Dante. Illus. Addison McLeod. 


Art Journal Christmas Annual,—Virrve. 2s. 6d. 
Sir E. A. Waterlow. Illus. C. Collins Baker. 
Supplements :—‘‘ The Evening Hour,” ‘‘ Sheltered Pastures,” ‘* A Village 
Lane,” etc. 


Atlantic Monthly.—©consraat ts. Nov. 
The Fifty-Ninth Congress. S. W. McCall. 
‘The Ideal Lawyer, D. J. Brewer. 
Corresvondence of David Garrick. G. P. Baker, 
Yoreign Privilege in China. H, B. Mors2. 
Che American Grub Street. J. H Collins. 
James Howell. Agnes Repplier. 
A Socialist Programme. J. G. Brooks. 
Che Year in Germany. W. C. Dreh>r. 
Eutgee’ Painting To-Day. Royal Cortissoz. 
Che House. Anna A Macy Sholl. 
Joseph Conrad. J. A. 
Historians and the fords: ese ‘Colonial Peziod. T. C. Smith. 
Badminton Magazine.—38, Mangerm Srreet, Covent GARven. 

1s. Dec. 

Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. Illus. Alfred E. T. Watson. 
Point-to-Point Racing. Jllus. An Amateur. 
A Day in Adelboden with a Camera. _ Illus. 
Sea-Fishing round Santa Cataline. Illus. 
Football in Francs, Osgoldcross. 
A Trek in the Kalahari Desert. Illus. A. Wienholt Hodson. 
Camping in Arctic Norway. Ilius. Mrs. <7. Le Blond. 
Farthest North in India ona Motor. Illus. L. C. 


_Lieut. P. S. Greg. 
Lieut.-Col. Count Gleichen. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoop. as. 6d. Dec. 
Turkish Captives ; Hare.n Life in Constantinople. 
London. Frontiersman. 
The Working of a French General Election. V. Hussey Walsh. 
The Zionists, Col. C, R. Conder, 
In South Down Gorse Coverts. Ernest Robinson. 
‘The Festival of the Annunciation at Tenos. Mary Hamilton. 
The Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop’. 


we a Car to the German Manoeuvres. Author of ‘On the Heels of De 
pian ” Charles W hibley, 
Musings without Method. 


Book Monthly.—Simexty, MarsHatt. 6d. Nov. 15 
A Boom in Blake. Herbert Ives. 
The Times anc Books. James Milne. 
Bookman.—Hopper. 6d. 
Lord Macaulay. Illus. Thos. Seccombe. 
John Dryden. Ranger. 
Bookman /America).—Dopp Ano Meav, New Yorx. 25 cts. Nov. 
Gray’s ** Elegy.” Illus. H.C. Sa a 
Anatole France. Illus. F, H. Deke. 
Burlington Magazine.—:7, Berners Srreet, W. as. 6d. Dec. 
Frontispiece :—‘* The Procuress ” after Jan Vermeer. 
How a Dutch Picture was painted. Illus. Dr. W. Martin. 
Cretan Embroidery. Illus. Laura F. Pesel. 


Nov. 15. 


Lace before the Time of James [. Illus. M. Jourdain. 
Early Works of Velasquez. Illus. Sir J. C. Robinson. 
Portraits of Mary Stuart. Andrew Lang. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onraxrio Pustisuinc Co.,. Toronto. 25 cts, 
NOV. 

Athens—Ancient and Modern. Illus. E. L. Howe. 

Benjamin Rand. With Portrait. 


Fort William, Canada. Illus. J. R. Lumby. 
The Linking of Montreal and Canada. _ Iius. W. Arnot Craick. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casseut. 1s. Dec. 
Fred Roe and His Pictures. udolph de Cordova. 
The Magic of Macaulay. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
Mr. and Mrs Arthur Bourchier. Illus. Leily Bingen. 
Card Tricks for Christmas. Illus. Charles Bertram. 
My Ideal Magazine. Illus. G. K Chesterton. 
Worry—the Disease of the Age. Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
France and the Car. Illus. ax Pemberton. 
Australia and the Motherland Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Dec. 
Hon. C. S. Sat on Ballooning ; =. Harold Begbie. 
The South African Rugh; Team. illus. C. B. Fry. 
Dress for Golf. Illus. ary E. L. >a ly 
Beautiful English Gardening” Illus. E. LS = 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. Illus. C. B. 
The Selection and Effect of Wooden Clubs for ‘Golf. Illus. Jamzs Braid. 
Behind the Scenes of the County Championship. Illus. C. B. Fry. 
The Sea for Sport. Illus, F. G. Affalo. 
The Best Dog Friend. Illus. Horace Hutchinson. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian, 
Government Model Farms. James J. Hill. 
With Whistler in Venice. Illus¢ Otto H. Bacher. 
Fair Play for Wayward Children. Illus. Alice K. Fallows. 
Jay Cooke and the Financing of tue Civil War. Cortd. Illus. Ellis 


P. Uberholtzer. 
William H. Taft. 


The Panama Canal 
Eastern and Western Ideals. G. Lowes Dickinson. 


Chambers’s Journal.—W. anv R. Cuamaers. 1s. Dec. 
Early Railway Guides. J. Leighton. 
Secret ane Tee. Clive Holland. 
The Life Beautiful. M. E. Braddon. 
Accident Insurance by Coupon, R. S. Smith. 
Prototypes of Thackeray's Characters. Lewis Melville. 
Small Hcidings. Sir Alex. Muir Mackenzie. 
In Hanover. 


The New Legend of Waterloo. E. Bruce Low. 


Chautauquan.—CuHarravqua, New York. 
Imperial England. Contd. Illus. C. F. Lavell. 
Theatres of Elizabet’s London. Illus. C. H Grabo. 
The Ancoats Brotherhood. Illus. Katharine Coman, 


Connoisseur.—Carmecite House, Carmecite Sr. 1s. Dee. 
Ths Early Miniatures in J. Pierpont Morgan’s Pictures. Illus. Dr. G. C. 
Williamson. 
On Antique Earrings and Ear-Pendants. Illus. Olive M. Rae. 
Staffordshire Salt-Glazed Ware. Illus. Alfred J. Caddie. 
Eridge Castle. Illus, Ralph Nevill and L. Wil joughby. 
Italian Furniture of the Sixteenth Century. Illus, Eveline B. Mitford. 
Old Type Faces and Those Who cut Them. Illus. J. M, O'Fallon. 
Old Door-Knockers. Iilus. Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson. 


as. 4d. Dec. 


25 cents. Nov. 


kt 
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~ Contemporary Review.—Horace MARSHALL. 2s. 6d. Dec. 


A Publisher in Peace-Time. John — 

The Government and Its Opponents. J. A. Spender. 

The Peasant-God. Sir W. M. Ramsay. 

A Babylonian Job. Prof, Morris Jastrow, Jun. 

The ae Commission on Experiments on Live Animals. Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge. 

Work and inte. Sir Oliyer Lodge. 

The Prisoners of Hope in Holloway Gaol. Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 

Church, State, Dogma and Education. P. T. Forsyth, D.D 

Poor Relief in Vienna, Edith Sellers, 

Recent French Plays. Count S. C. de Soissons. 

The Norwegian System of — ee Prof. James Seth. 

F. fara Affairs. Dr. E. J. D 


Cornhill ee we Exper. 1s. Dec. 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Mihozany Tree.” Sir Francis Cowley Burnand. 
Mrs. Gaskell. “Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

Shake-peare. Concl. Canon H. C. Beeching. 
Concerning Bank-Rate. Hartley Withers. 
Of Certain Old English China. J. H. Yoxall. 


Educational Review.—Ranway, New Jersey. 
The Romance of Religion. 
Elementary Course of Study. Jamés M. Greenwood. 
Reform of Elementary Normil Schools in France. Gubziel Compayré. 
Anierican Unwersity Training. Walther Kichler. 
Freshman English. Charles S. Baldw n. 
The Decay of Acade nic Courage. William C. Lawton. 
Higher Education for Women. Daisy L. Worthington. 
Education in Art. F, W. Osborn. 


Empire Review.—Macmitian. 1s. Dee. 

The Central Emig:ation Board. © Sir C. Kinloch-Cook. Saal 
Foreign Affairs. “Edward Dic: oy. 
Australia on the Eve of a General Election. G. H. M. Addison, 
The Native Problem in Natal. Maurice S. Evans. 
The Working of Taxation on Unimproved Land: 

In New South Wales. W.H, Hall. 

In South. Australia, - Arthur Searcy. 

In New Zealand. P. Heyes. 
Army Sch ols from Within. Army Schoolmaster. 

British Trade with Germany Reviewed. General Merchant. 
Old Cape Town; Van Riebzck and His Comrades. E. L. McPherson. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. as. Dee. 

Modern Adaptations of the Apprenticeship System. O. M. Becker. 

— and Economy in the Railway Machiue Shop. Contd. H.W. 
acobs. 

The York Tin Region of Alaska. With Map and Illus. 

oe See and Construction of the Power Plant. Contd, Illus. A. E. 
ixon. 

The Water Powers of Peru. Illus’ Emile Guarini. 

The Prevention of Elevator Accidents. Reginald P. Bolton. 

Patents as a Factor in a Manufacturing Business. Contd. 


Engineering Review.—104, Hicu Horporn. 6d. Nov. 15. 
Admission and Exhaust Valves used in Petrol, Gas, and, Oil Sridans, 
Contd. Edward Butler. 
Marine Turbines. Frank Foster. 
The Development of the Marine Steam Turbine. 
Tne Ousebarn Valley Schemz, Newcastle-on-Tyne. W. Noble Twelvetrees, 


English Illustrated Magazine.—358, Srranp. ‘1s. Dec. 
Portrai:s of Christ. | Illus. 
Tht Women of Japan. Illus. 
‘The Laughers. Illus. 
Le Jour de l’An at Paris. Illus. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman Anp Hatt. as. 6d. Dec. 
On Shakespzea‘e. Leo Tolstoy. 
Indo-Afghan Relati ns under Lord Curzon. Angus Hamilton. 
Population ‘and Piogress.. Montague Crackanthorpe. 
A Dreadnought Naval Policy. Archibald Hurd. 
Our Relations with China, Fredz:ick Greenwood. 
Eight Years at the Natural History Museum: Prof. Ray Lankester. 
Puritanism and the English Stag>. St. John Hankin. 
The Truth concerning the Life of ‘Queen Draga. Mmg. Christine Pettovitch 
Lunyevitza. 
Sir ate Stephen. F-ancis Gribble. 
Corner Stones of Modern Dram. Henry Arthur Jones: 
Anthony Trollope. T. H. S. Esco't. 
Rugby Football. E. H. D. Sewell. 
The Anomalies.of the English Divorce Law. E. S. P. Haynes. 
Modern Utopias ; an Open Letter to H. G. Walis Vernon Lee. 


Geographical Journal.—Eowarp Sranrorp. 2s. Nov. 
A er. in Persia, With Map and Illus. Major P. Mlerworsh 
ykes. 
The Indian Ocean. ‘With Mapand Illus. J. Stanley Gardiner. 
Notes on the Geography and People of the Buringo District of the Eust 
Africa Protectorate. Illus, C. W. Hobley. 
"With Map. Douglas W. 


Ruwenzori and the Frontier of Uganda. 
Freshfield. 
Coast.Erosion. Clement Reid and E.,R. Mathews. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bouvertz Srreert. _ 6d. Dee. 
Chalet Life in Switzerland. Illus. 


Old China. Elizabeth Walker. 
How to spend a Week ift Rome. - Illus. Douglas Sladen. 


1s. 8d. Nov 


¢ 





THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Girl’s Realm.—12, PortuGat Street. rs. Dec. 
The Dog Heroes of St. Bernard. Illus. W. G. Fitz-Gerald. 
Royal Wraiths and Courtly Spectres, Illus. Edward d’Auvergne. 
The Teaching of Children in Hospitals. Illus. Laurence Saunders, 
‘Lhe Gir.s of Punc’. Contd. Itlus. H. Pearl Humphry. 
A Working Girls’ Fancy Dress Dance. Illus. Gladys B. Crozier. 
Louis Wain at Heme. Ilius. L. S. Baker. 
Ch:is:mas at the Post Office. Illus. Wellesley Pain. 


Good Housekeeping.— 40, WiTerr1ars Street. 6d. Dec. 
Cane Discipline. ,Millicent Washburn Shinn. 
Silhouettes. Illus. Lillian Leslie Tower. 
Sleep. Luther H. Gulick. 


Grand Magazine.—Newnes.’ 43d. Dec. 
The Secret of Success in the Civil Service. Symposium, 
A Christmas Tree at Newgate. Henry W. Lucy. 
The Finest Piece of Actiag I have seen.. Symposium. 
The Language of Animals. Edward P. de apag 
Sharp Practices in sport. E. H. D. Sewell. + 
How Fashionable Ladies pay Their Bills. J. Sidney Paternoster, - 
A Day with Patti. Ernest 5. Valentine. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Srreet. 6d. Dec 
Sir William Preec2, ith Portrait, J. H. Young. 
With Shakespeare in Italy. Illus.. Honora Twycross, 
Robert Burns. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
Special Schools of the L.C.C. Illus. F.'M. Holmes. 
Lady Hops. ' With Portrait. Rev. Charles Herbert. 


Harper’s Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE S1reEt. 1s. Dec. 

An! see tg to asceud Mount Huascaran inthe Andes. Illus. Annie S 
Pec 

The Tiber, Illus. Marie Van, Vorst. 

‘The Intelligence of the Flowers. Maurice Maet2 slinck. 

‘The Mind of a Child. Illus. Edw. S. Martin. 

Abraham Lincoln, W. H. Crook. 

New Orleans. Illus. C. H. White. 

Jeffreys of the Bloody Assizes.° Charles Whibley. 


Idler.—33, Henrietta Street. 6d. Dee. 


Solom's Court. Hlus. T. Raffles Davison. 
Brighton ; the English Riviera. Illus. Keith Garron. 


Independent Review.—Unwin. 2s. 6d. Dec. 
Notes on Currert Events. 
The Coming Battle with the Lords. H:. W. Massingham. 
Labour’s Ideal. Philip Snowden. . 
Wuoinen’s Votes and Party Tactics. F. J. Shaw: 
Stray Religions in the Far North-West. Coningsby Willi:m Dawson. 
A Minimum Wage. Gertrude Tuckwell, . 
George Meredith’s ‘‘ Hymn to Colour.” Basil de Sélincourt. 
The Gold Mine Fallacy.. J. M. Robertson. 
The Surgeon’s Power of Life and — Dr. J. A. Rigby. 
Liberalism and Local Veto. J. ©. Allea. 
A Martyr to Mammon. John Uniacke. 
Leslie Stephen. Sir Frederick Pollock. 


Irish Monthly.—Gitt, Dusiix. 6d. Dec. 
Thomas Fegan and Father James Carlin. 
Father Wernz. 
Archbishop Lanfraric and the Pecuniary Difficulty. R. P. G. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Keizer, 
2s. Nav. 1s. 

The Battle of the Japan Sea. Cap:. A. T. Mahan. 

Cromwell as a Soldier. Capt. P. A. Charrier. 

The Chitral Campaign.- With Plans. Capt. H. Rowan- Robinson, 

The Von Lébell Annual Reports. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 1s. Dec. 

The Bridge Clubs of London, Illus... Annesley Kenealy. 
Christmas at Kabul. Illus. Angus Hamilton. 

apanese Dwarf Trees. Illus, ladys Beattie Crozier. 

The Voice That wins. Illus. Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy. 
Christmas in Cosmopolis. Illus. Millicent Morrison. 
A Souvenir of Robert Schumann. Illus, Rachel Challice. 
The Aesthetics of Bookbinding. Illus, E, C. Rashleigh. 
The Autumn Opera Season. Illus. 


Laresol Review.—Battantyne, Tavistock STREET, CovENT 
ARDEN, 7d. Nov. 15. 


The Temple of Life. Ernest Newlandsmith. 


Library World.—18:, Queen Vicroria STREET. 6d. Nov, 15. 
The Limitation of Newspapers ia Libraries. J. D. Brown. 


London Magazine.—Carmetire Hovusg. 6d. Dec. 
Christmas Memories. Ellen Terry. 
A Christmas Sword Dance. Illus. Keighley Snowden. 
Notable Political Leaders. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
Sc-nes of Famous Christmas Stories. Illus. J. Cuming Walters. 
Which is the Favourite Pantomime? Illus, * . 

McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norrotk Sr., Stkanp. 10¢ts, Nov. 
Reminiscences of a Long Life.. Contd. Carl Schurz. . 
The Story of Montana, Contd. Wlus. C. P. Connolly. 

The Storv of Life-Insurance.. Contd. Burton J. Hendrick. 
Ben B. Lindszy.. Contd. Illus. Lincoln Steffens. 
The World-Language. “Hugo Miinsterberg. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


zine.—MacmILLAN. 6d 


Macmillan’s Ma .” Dee. 
w cf Trespass. Capt. Featherstonhaugh. 


Military Manceuyres and the 
The Old Stage and the New. 
‘The Social World and the Dinner Table. 
The Blight of Triviality. Alfred Fellows, 
Parliamentary Pitfalls. 

The Burlesque in French Literature, 

The Keynote of Canada. H.C. Thomson. 


F Magazine of Commerce.—tss, Cuzapsipe. 1s. Dec. 
The Olympia Motor Exhibiticn. Illus. Geoffrey Howard. 
Wireless Telegraphy. Illus. A. Gowans Whyte. 
A Great Colliery Enterprise in South Staffordshire. J. Tyler. 
The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. With Portraits. 


Metaphysical Magazine,—21, Cecs-Court, Cuarinc Cross Roan. 
25cts. Nov. ; 

‘The Chambers of Imagery. Dr. Alex.’ Wilder. 

‘The Path of Devotion. Contd. Kamo Mal. +” ° 

Fhe Nervous Nature of Disease... Leander E. Whipple. 

Theosophy and Socialism. Charles E.*Cumming. 

Significance of Rock Inscriptions. Charles Hallock. 


Monthly Review.—Murray. as. 6d) Dec. 
The Intellectual Condition of the Labour Party. W. H. Mallock. 
Wireless Telegraphy and the Conference. Charles Bright. 
Moral Education. F, Carrell. 
Esprit de Corps in Elementary Schools. Board School Teacher. > 
‘The-Legal Aspect of the Buok War. Alfred Fellows. . 
Some-French Impressions of England. S.G. Tallentyre. + 
The Lords as the Supreme Court of Appeal. Michiel MacDonagh. - 
The Strange Obsequies of Paganini. J.D. E. Lovelind. 
To America in an Emigrant Ship. Vay de’ Vaya and Luskod. 
The Actor, Art, and the Stage. Armiger Barclay. 
Duke of Queensberry ;. Ghosts of Piccadilly. G. S. Street. 
Pope’s Tower. Mrs. Blackwood Porter. 


Reginald Turner. 


Munsey's Magazine.—Horace MarsHatt.. 6d. Dec. 
J. S. Sargent. Tllus. C. Brinton. cM 
fhe Spanish in America. H. N. Casson. 

George Washington’s Ancestors. Illus. W. C. Ford. . 
Pittsburg. Illus. : Casson. 

Merry Del Val. With Portrait. E. A. Powell. 

Early Days of King Edward VII. Illus. Mrs, Belloc I.owndes. 


Edward H. Sothern. With Portrait. 
National Review.—23, Rvper Srreer. 

Episodes «f the Month. 

The House of Lords and the Country. Lord Newton. 

The Treasury Past and Present. Sir Francis Mowatt. 

The Future of Tariff Reform. J. L. Garvin. 

Pan-Islamism. Valentine Chirol. — .- 

The Humours of a Siege. Rev. Frank L. Norris. 

First-Class Cricket. ome Gordon. 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

Land 1A quai g and How they should be Taxed. 

w 


Matthew White, Jun. 
as. 6d. Dec. 


Josiah C. Wedg- 


The Persecution of the Russian Poles. Posen. 

Fact v. Fiction in Representative Government. F. W. Jowett. 

The Sac. ifice of'Sea-Power to ‘‘ Economy.” H. W. Wi.son. 

Greater Britain and India. > ‘ 
New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d. Dec. 

The Irish Synthetic Historians. John MacNeill. 

Undenominationalism and Bogosity. -Arthur Synan. 

Philosophy and Christian Dogma. _Jathes Creed Metedith. 

The Languige Question. George D. Clancy. 

Action at a Distance. Rev. H. V. Gill. 

Professor Mahaffy’s “ Epoch in History.’ 


Nineteenth Century and After.—Srorriswoope. 
The Government and the Lords. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
The*Labour Mouvement. J. Keir Hardie. 

Amateur Estimates of Naval Policy: Adm. Sir C. A. G. Bridge. 

The Balkan Question and International Law. Prof. J. Westlake. 

The Race Suicid: Scare. James W. Barclay. 

Islam in India. “Miss Gertrude L. Bell. 

The Escape of the Duchess d’Angouléme during “‘ The Hundred Days.” 
Mrs. Tribe. 

Reincarnation. Lady Paget. 

The Reading of the Colonial Girl. -Miss Constance A. Barnicoat. 

Francesco Guardi. George A. Simonson. 

‘The Study of Furniture. Rev. H. Maynard Smith. 

The Ghent Schodl for Mothers. Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 

The Virginius Incident and Cuba. Rudolph de Cordova. 

Physical ge Stockholm and Copenhagen. Mrs. Scharlieb and Miss 

ill. 


Alice Raven 
Friendly Societies. Sir Edward Brabrook. 
Henricus R. versus Tnomas Becket. Rev. Ethelbred Taunton. 
The House of Lords and the Education Bill. Lord Eversley. 
What Will the Lords do? Herbert Paul. 

North American Review.—Heinemann. 1s. Nov. 2. 
Defects of the Constitution. Goldwin Smith. 
Pan-Mania. ~ Archibald R, Colquhoun. 

An Obstruction to International Arbitration. 
The Army as a Career. Gn. W. H. Carter. 
Claude Debussy, Poet and Dreamer. Lawrence Gilman. 
The Restriction of Output. Carroll D. Wright. 

Issues in the New-York Campaign. Charles Johnston. . 
Oxford and Other World: Universities. Charles F. Thwing. 


¥ K ad 


” Erigena. © 


as. 6d. Dec. 


E, L: Andrews. 
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CURRENT. PERIODICALS. 


Noy. 16. 
Chapters from My Autébiography. Contd. Mark Twain. 4 
ames Wilsun and the Wilson Doctrine. 
The New Spirit in India. Sir Henry Cotton! 
Political Corruption in England. Edward Porritt. 
The Poems ef Trumbull Stickney. W. Vaughn Moody. 
A French War-Cry against Germany. Kar! Blind. 
Our Industrial Juggernaut. Dr. Josiah Strong. 
The Future of Cuba. William Inglis. 
A Moroccan View of the Morocco Question. A. Kalarji Karam, 
Occult Review.—164, ALperscate Street. 6d. Dec. 
Orthodox Uhristiamty. David C. Murray. 
Prize Essay. Umbra. bs 
Maori Migic _Keginal 1 Hodder. 
The Guests of Willington Mill. Irene H. Bisson. 
The Only Wisdom. Contd. Lady Archibald Campbell. 
On-a New Record of Automatic Writing. J. Arthur Hill. 
Open-Court.—Kecan Paut tocts. Nov. 
Bu. bark’s Production of Horticultural Novelties. Illus. Hugo de Vries. 
Taoism and Buddhism. Illus. Dr. Paul Carus. 
Childhood and Education in China. Illus. *r. Paul Carus. 
Inlaid and Engraved Vases of 6,500 Years Ago. Illus. Edgar J. Banks. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Newron Srreet, Hotsorn. 1s. Dec. 
Go; a Gamefrom Japan. Illus. R. H. Smith. 
Christmas Sermon. Father B. Vaughan.  . 
Wintering in the High Alps. Illus. Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 
A Harvest Service at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. Illus, Charles Morley. 
Are Apparitions at Man’s Bidding? Interview with Prof. Charles Richet, 
Fredéric Lees. 


Quintin Hogg. Duke of Argyll. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—Prarsox. 1s, Dec. 
Cards in Art. Illus. Rudolph de Cordova. 
‘The Death of Mary Queen of Scots. Illus. Walter Wood. 
Mr. Punch’s Progress. Tus. Sir F. C. Burnand 


Experiences of a Story-Tel.er. Illus. 

Christmas. Symposiu:n. 
Philosophical Review,—Macmittan. 35. Nov. 

Professor James’s Theory of Knowledge. Prof. 4. K. Rogers. 

Continuity and Number. Walter P, Pitkin. 

The Logical Issue of Radical Empiricism. Prof. J. E. Russell. 

The Relation of Science to Concrete Experience. Dr. E. H. Hollands. 

Objective Idealism and Revised Empiricism. Prof. J. E. Russell. 


Positivist Review.—Witttam Reeves. 3d. Dec. 
The Native Preblem in South Africa. P. A. Molteno. 
The Progress of Religion. Frederic Harrison. 
The Poplar Inquiry. Robert Newman. 
Some Aspects of the Religion of Humanity. Mrs. Bridger. 
The Conferenc: on the South African Native Question. S. H. Swinny. 


Practical Teacher.—Ne son. 6d. Dec. 
Literature of Childhood. Symposium. 
Psychological Review.—41, NorrH Queen St., LAncasrer, Pa. 
5 cts. Nov, 
wer”’.Senses. W. B. Pitkin 
the Limit of Beats. Dr. A. Wyczolkowska. 


Marie L, Shedlock. 


Slight. Esthetic Value of the “ 
Certain Phenomena concernin 
Introduction to Experimental ogic. J. Mark Baldwin. 
Characteristics of Experience. 5S. S. Colvia. 

Categories of the.Self. Percy Hugnes. 


Putnam’s Monthly.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. ‘25 cts. Nov. 

The American Legation at Seoul. Illus. W. Straight. ii 

Capt. Z. M. Pike, Expansionist. Illus. C, M. Harvey. 

Rural England. Illus. W. Warde Fowler. 

Lafcadio Hearn. Contd. With Portrait. Dr. G. M Sets. 

Franklin’s Social Life in France. Contd. A. M. Smyth. 

The Early Victorians. G. S.. Street. 

The Soliloquy. Brander Matthews. 

Oxford san Cambridge ; Matthew Arnold and Leslie Stephen. 
Haines. 


The Reading Habit in the United States. G. Michaud. 


E. S. P. 


A Key to Ibsen. Jenriette Lee. 
Quiver.—Cassett. 1s. Dec. 
Christ-nas at the Court of the Tsar. Illus, M. Eazar. 
Mending Men in the Arctic Regions. Illus. Dr. W. T. Grenfell. 


Talk with Bishop Montgomery. Illus. R. Blathwayt. 
The Life of a Revivalist. Ilus. Rev. W. J. Dawson. 
Railway Magazine,—30; Ferrer Lane. 
Timothy Hackworth; a Father of the Locomotive. 
otter. 


6d. Dec. 
Illus. G. W. Ff. 


Gosport Railway Station (Clarence Yard). Illus. George P. Neele 
‘The Signals at Marylebone, G.C.R. Illus. W. E. Edwards. 
‘The Shoe and Leather Traffic of Leicester. Ulus. Arthur Wort. 


The Duties of a Country Station Master. Illus. J. Thorton Burge. _ 
London and North-Western Rail.vay Working inthe Mid-Victorian Period. 


Illus, 
The Burden of the Rates on Railway Enterprise. Harold Macfarlane. 
Review of Reviows.—(Amenica.) 13, Astor Piace, New York. 
25 cts. Dec, 
The Most Prosperous Period in Our History. R. H. Edmond. 
President Roosevelt and Corporate Wealth. Arthur W. Dunn. 
American History and. Mural Painting. Edward H. Burch. 


, Eminent Foreign Composer as Guests of America. Lawrence Gilman. 


How the Kaiser works. Ililus. Edward T. Heyn. 


te, ge eg pe 
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President Penna of Brazil. 

‘The New National Forest Reserves. 
The Electrification of Steam Railways. 
The Education Controversy in England 


Review of Reviews.—ME.sourne. 6d. } 
Exhibition and the Education 


s. William Mzver, Jun. 


The Victorian State Schools’ 


Our Unwieldy States. 
The Inte-parliamentary Conference. 
King Peter I. of Servia. 4 
igi i Desmond M. Raleigh. 
Royal Sa iiadieiaiceies HENRIETTA STREET. Dec. 
von Herbert’s Narrative of the Figat for Plevna. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epwarp Sranroro. 
Nov, 15. 
The New Anglo-French Frontier between the Niger and Lake Chad. 


Studies of the North American Indians. 


Seribner’s Magazine. —HEINEMANN. 
‘The Navy in Review. 
John van Buren in Engle and, 1838. 
In the Forest of Arden. 
The Painting of Religious Themes. 


South African Magazine.—Canz0x BuILDINGs, Samakneer 
STREsT, CAPE Town. 


pple aio Credit in Cape “a RS 
T i Lieut.-Col. J. Nolan-Neylaa. 


The Medical Profession and the Public. M. 
Some Aspects of Edinburgh. vi 


Strand: — EWNES, 
Seven Famous Paintings. 
Some Famous Elopements. 
‘The Best Trick for Amateur Conjurers. 
My Operatic Heroines, 


A Century of Beauty. 
Curiosities of Compensation. 
The Best Games ever play d at 7s 
Are we funnier than Uur peg ? Illus. 
Eu motions and the Piano. 


bags © day at Home.—4, Bouverig STREET. 6d. 


+ pt 2in- n-Climbing i in. ths Canadian ‘Alps. 
‘The Salvation Army. 
Three Pharoahs i in Cairo. 
>in Western Anetvails. 


Sunday Strand,—Newnes 


The Wives of Prominent aaron Rev. Charles Herbert. 


Novels inspired by Cathedral Towns. 
‘Lhe Gospel among the Canadian Redskins. 


Temple Bar.—MacmILLAN. 


Feridah Kirby Green. 
A Whiter of Children’s Books. 


‘eeiheunian’ ovlow she, New Bonp STREET. 
T hs Rosy Cross in Russia, 


Mowrish M. ixims ‘and Fables, 


The Physiology of the Nervous System according to the Hindus. 


The Theosophical Movement. 
‘The Personal Factor in Karma, 
-A Comparative Study of Religion. 
Treasury.—G. J. id MER. 18. Dec 
ses bg the Nativity from the National Gallery. 


Dr. Hiibbe Schlieden, 


Bishop Owen on “ie Work and Church Prospects in Wales ; 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Atex. Duncker, Bertin. 
ee Press and the Foreign ecg of Germany. Otto hatzsch. 


Sesan and the German Drama. 
Russia. Contd. C, von Zepelin 
German Commercial Schools. 
Fr Home 32 har gah of Richard W: agner. 

Borries, Freiherr von Miinchhausen. 





OF REVIEWS. 








Experiences of Church Life in W.les. Illus, Aber ffraw. 
The Winter Rush to the High Alps. “Titus. D. M. Jones. 
A Letter on Letters. H. Mayna:d Smith. 


The Abbey Church of Malmesbury and Its South Porch. Illus. Bishop of 


Bristol. 
Egypt and the Bible. Contd. Illus. Ralph W. Nevill. 
The Christmas Cracker. 
Plants of the Church. IHus. A. A. Hilton. 


United Service Magazine.—23, Cocxspur Street. 2s. Dec. 
The Crisis in Our Relations with Afghanistan. H. D. Carey. 
Uneasiness ! Is It justified? Capt. 

‘The Naval Artillery of the ee Col. Ww. Hope. 

The Hundred Years’ War. F. J. Snell. 

The British Army under Wellington. Contd. T. Miller Maguire. 
The Temptation to Surprise, Capt. H. Rowan-Robinson. 

The Scarcity of Officers in Some Volunteer Corps. Capt. Ian Forbes. 
Straight Shooting. Major G, H. Nicholson. 

Why the Army is Unpopular, Ex-Lancer. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Dec. 
A Lady in Far Fuji. Illus. Beatrice Grimshaw. 
My Motor-Trip to Constantinople. Contd. Illus. R. L. Jefferson. 
Monste:s of the Forest in Bohemia. Illus. Mrs. Herbert Vivian. 
The Michigan State Prison, U.S.A. Illus. V. M. Hamilton. 
Christmas in Montenegro, Illus. Reginald Wyon. 
Through Friesland on Skates. Pitcairn Knowles. 
bins? 3) Zealand Government Survey Searching for Castaways. Illus. 
Sears. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 1s. Dec. 
The Art of W. Q. Orchardson. Illus. Austin Chester, 
Harrow. Illus. Horace A, hell. 
The Story of Dynamaphone. Illus. Ray. S. Baker. 
Leaders of Religion in gt Py 
Prince von Biilow, Illus, . Fitz-Gerald. 
Trinity House. Illus, A. Hi ines 


Woman at Home.—Hopper. 1s. Dzec. 
Favourite Pictures of Well-known Peopl:; Symposium. Illus. 
Baroness Burdett-Couits. Cuntd. Illus, 


World To-day.—156, Fieri Avenue, New York. 15 cts. Nov. 

Henry Sal-m Hubbell. Illus, Lucy F. Perkins. 
Playing at governing the Philippines. Hamilton Wright. 
The Salvation of the Theatre. W T. Stead. 
Kansas City. Il.us. Hugh O’Neill and John M. Steele. 
‘The Dawn of the Concrete, Illus. E. S, Hanson. 
The Tragedy of Atlanta : 

‘The Point of View of the Whites. J. T. 

The Point of View of the Negroes. W. oa (= a Du Bois. 
Agricultural Cuba. F. S. Earle. 
The French Co onial Exposition at Marseilles, Tllus. J. W. ree 
Americz 4 Guardianship of Cuba. Francis Ww. Shepardson and J. G. Rock- 

woo! 


World’s Work and Play. timgeniasne, as. Dee. 
Military Home Colonies and Motor Roads: John S, Purcell. 
George Henry. Illus. Florence Simmonds. 
M. Clemenceau. Illus. X. 
The Training of Taste. Arthur C. Benson. 
The Young Delinquent. _ Tig .e Hopkins. 
The Ureadnought Myth. Fred. T. Jane. 
Photographing the Sea. Illus. Walter A. Johnson. 
Woods for Everybody. Home Counties. 
Some Aspects of the Woman's University Movement. Gertrude C. Nuttall. 
Mrs. Philip Snowden. Dora d’Espaigne Chapman, 
Evolution in the Office. Illus. 
The Liliputian Stage. Illus, J. E. Whitby. 
Should Boys learn to cook? Euszac2 Miles. 
Ciristmas in the Hospitals. Illus. S. Bulan. 
7 -C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography. illus. F. 
artwri; 
Perfect Wong Health. Dr, Luther H. Gulick. 


Young Man.—4, Lupcare Circus, 3d. Dec. 
James Bryce. Illus. Emmie A. Keddell, 
Monte Carlo. Illus. Rev. H. M. Nield. 
A Christmas Dinner with Dickens, George Edgar. 


Young Woman.—4, Lupcare Circus. 6d. Dec. 
Women of the Holy Land and their Costumes. Ilus. Rev. A. Forder. 
Jewellery and Metal Work. Illus. A Student. 
Quaint Christmas Charities. 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Revue.—Deurscue Vertacs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 

6 Mks, per qr. ov. 

The Peace Movement and the Hague Conference. Prof. P. Zorn. 

Diphtheria and Other Serums. E. von Behring. 

Letters by Rudolf von Bennigsen. Ccntd. H. Oncken. 

Prussia and England a Century Ago. R. Krauel. 

Heinrich Laube in Anecdote. S. Schlesinger. 

German East Africa. C. von Liebert. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Germany and Foreign Policy. 

Letters by Verdi to His Wife and to Countess Maff2i. Contd. A. Luzio. 

Scientific Opinions especi lly in Tuberculosis. E. von Behring. 

The Prussiin Occupation of Hanover in 1806 and Events in Weimar after 
the Battle of Jena; Letters of a Weimar Student. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Pagret, Beruin. 6 Mks. per qr. Nov. 

The Nineteenth Century reflected in the Classical Works of the Eighteenth 
Century. B. Suphan. 

King William and Bismarck at Gastein, 1863. Max Lenz. 

The Orient. Concl. Lieut.-Gen. von Hoff.neister. 

Brahms and the Folk-Song. Dr. von Graevenitz. 

Mary Stuart and the Casket Letters. Concl. Lady Blennerhassett. 

Helland and Colonial Power. A. Mayer. 

The Blue Glass Vase of Pompeii. F. Adler. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Reimar Hossinc, Berwin. 
3 Mks. per qr. Nov. 
Nature and the Idea of God. Prof. Reinke. 
eee of the Idea of German Unity in Wiirttemberg. Dr. R. 
rauss. 
National Culture and the Mother-Tongue. Prof. J. C. Spreng:1. 
Penal Reform. C. von Massow. 
Germany in Brazil. Concl. Dr. A. Funke. 
Bécklir and the German Century Exhibition. A. Matthzi. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Suemame, Leipzig. 6 Mks. per ann. 
ov. 

Dutch East Indian Art. Illus. Anna L. Plehn. 

Arts and Crafts. Illus. W. Stéffler. 


Nord und Sad.—S. Scuorriarnper, Brestav. 2Mks. Nov. 
English Naval and Military Policy, Dr, H. Plehn. 
Julius Meier-Graefe. With Portrait. Konrad Miiller-Kaboth. 
War-Poetry and Soldiers’ Songs. W. Stavenhag«n. 
Kotzebue as a Theatre-Director at Vienna. H. Kienzl. 
At Paris, 1870-1. Contd. K. von Einsiedel. 
Alfred Mombert. H. Benzmann, 


Preussische Jahrbicher.—Gerorc Sritxe; Beruin. 2 Mks. so Pf. 


ov. 

The Development of Ancient Philosophy and Religion. Dr. Arthur Drews. 

Medieval Drama. Prof. W. Witz. 

History of German Recitation. Dr. G. Manz. 

Plotin and Hegel, Dr. A. Déring. 

Brook Farm, etc. ; America’s Storm and Stress Period. Beda Prilipp. 

A — Colonisation Method of 1788 in New South Wales. Dr. C. H. P. 
nhulsen, 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de Géographie.—s;, Rve pe Mézizres, Paris. 4 firs. Nov. 

Friedrich Ratzel. G. A. Hiickel. 

The People of India. Contd. P. Vidal de La Blache. 

The Climate of the Amazon. P. Le Cointe. 

Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuerre. 20s. per ann. Novy, 

The German Officer in 1906. ‘Commander Emile Mayer 

A School for Widows in India. J. Pictet. 

The Caucasus. Concl. A, O. Sibiriakov. 

The Language of Animals. FE. Tissot. 

The Peace Question. E. Tallichet., 

Correspondant.—3:, Rue geen Gom.aven, Paris. 2 firs. 500. 

OV. Io. 

The Agrarian Question in Russia. E. Blanc. 

Taine and His Critics. E. Rod. 

Church and State in Mexico. H. R. Savary. 

The Institute under the Second Empire. A. Lair. 

Chateaubriand at Berlin, 1821. Concl, C, de Loménie. 

Profit-Sharing. Vte. Combes de Lestrade. 

The Hohenlohe Memoirs. A. Dreux. 

The Press and Social and Political Questions. G. Maze-Sencier. 
OV. 25. 

The Duc de Richelieu. Duc d'Audiffret Pasquier. 

The Age of Man. A. de Lapparent. 

The German Military Manoeuvres. With Maps. Gen. Bonnal. 

Social Suicide. J. Arren. 

From Romanticism to Anarchy. F, Pascal. 

Husbands painted by Their Wives. M. de Roux. 

Foi et Vie.—48, Rue pe Litze, Parts. soc. 
The Welsh Revival. H. Monnier. 
Gustave Steinheil. P. Dieterlen. 


Nov. 2. 


Ov. 15- 

Tonkin. Illus. A. de Richemond. 
Hanoi. J. Pannier. 
The Women of Annam. J. Pannier-Schleesing. 
Apnam Beliefs. P. Giran. 
The Gospel in Indo-China, A, de Riehemond. ' 

Grande Revue.—», Rue Breve, Paris. 1 fr. 25c. Nov. 
Sexual Education. F. Passy. 
Mme. de Charriére and Benjamin Constant. Concl. S. Cornut. 
J-an Lorrain. G. Normandy. 
Algeria ; Symposium. 


Nov. 16. 
The Ideas of Col. Picquart. A. Jouet. 
Separation of Church and State. H. Aliver 
Orthographic Reform. A. Renard. 
Lyonnais ; Symposium. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 663 


The Origin of the Swiss Confederacy. Dr. Hans Delbriick. 

The Possibility and the Value of a Future Languag:. Dr. Adolf Schmidt. 
“ Hamlet” at Berlin. 

The Hohenlohe Memoirs. Dr. Hans Delbriick. 


Sozialistische Monatshefte.—L0rzowsrr. 105, Bertin, W. 50 Pf. 
NoV, 

The Mannheim Conference. Dr. E. David. 

The Rome Decision. Dr. L. Bissolati. 

‘Trade Unions and the Union Ideal. E. Bernstein. 

The Tariff Unions. E. Déblin. 

The Hohenlohe Memoi:s. M. Schippel. 

Woman and Child Labour in the German Mines. M. Hirsch. 


Ueber Land und ean Deaere rms hene, STUTTGART. 
1) ett 4. 

Leopold Graf von Kalckreuth. Illus. H. Rosenhagen. 

A Man Overboard ! Illus. 

German Castles. Ilhus. L. Birkner. 

Vegetarianism and Physiology. D . H. Mertens. 

German Medals and Plaques. Illus. H. E. Kromer, 

Castles on the Loire. Lllus. K. E. Schmidt. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Tavenzienstr. 78, Berit. 
1 Mk. 50 Pf. Nov. 

G'orgione. Illus. Max von Boehn. 

The Preservation of Languages. Dr. B. Schadel. 

Fritz Reuter. Prof. L. Pietsch. 

Early Menageries. Illus. J. R. Haarhaus. 

French Opera of To-day. Illus. Dr W. Kleefeld. 

The Potash Industry of Germany. Ernst von Hesse Wartegg 


Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Georc Westermann, Brunswick. 
1 Mk. 40 Pf. Nov. 

Brunswick. Contd. Illus. Prof. G, Bohnsack. 

Domenico Morelli. Illus. A. Rue-ch. 

Modern German Novelists. With Portraits. H. A. Kriiger. 

Artistic Phot.graphy. Illus. D.. M. Osbern. 

Hypnotisin and Medicine. Dr. Albert Moll. 


Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Leirzic. 26 Mks. 
perann, Nov, 
The Portrait of Giulia Gonzaga by Sebastiano Del Piombo. Illus. E. 
Schaffer. 
Lucien Pissarro and Bock-Decoration. Illus, Dr. E. Wilbrich. 
Netherlandish Art in the Royal Academy at St. Petersburg. Illus. A. 
Neoustroieff. 


MAGAZINES. 


Journal des Economistes.—108, Bovtevarp Saint GERMAIN, 
Paxis. frs. soc. Nov. 
The Modern Theories of Value. M. Bellom. 
The Agricultural Movement. M. de Molinari. 
Letter from San Francisco. G. N. Tricoche. 
‘Lhe Maritime Interests of Germany. A. Raffalovich. 


Mercure de France.—26, Res pe Conpé, Paris. 1 fr. 25¢. 
Nov. 1. 
Yogism Unveiled. L. Sorg 
French Literature in Canada. R. de Marmande. 
The Autumn Salon Exhibition. C. Morice. 
Alfred de Musset. Concl. L. Séché. 
Tallemant des Réaux. X. 
Nov. 15. 
How Stendhal wrote His History of Painting in Italy. P. Arbelet. 
Merditch Khrimian; the Apostle of Contemporary Armenia. A. Tcho- 
banian. 
Yogism. Contd. L. Sorg. F 
Christian Rimestad on the French Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. P. G. 
La Che: sais. 


Mercure Musicale.—2z, Rve pe Lovvors, Paris. 1 fr. Nov. 
Maurice Ravel. Edw. Burlingham Hill. 
Music at Rouen during the Reign of Terror. Du Robec. 


Nouvelle Revue.—HaAcuerre. 2 frs. soc. Nov. 1. 
The Byzantine Epoch. L. Bloy. 
The Double Personality of A. Rodin. V. de Saint-Point. 
The Colonial Exhibition at Marseilles. H. Malo. 
The Spirit of Truth. Flamen. - 
‘rhe Autumn Salon. H. Chervet. 


Nov, 15. 
The Byzantine Epoch. Contd. L. Bloy. 
From Heresy to Schism. Flamen. 
A. Rodin. Concl. V. de Saint-Point. 
Italian Socialism. Raqueni. 
The Prefects of the Empire. J. Regnier. 
Death. Doris Vinci. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—19, Rue Casserre, 
Paris. tfr. Nov. 3. 
Martinique. Commander Davin. 
The Colonial Exhibition at Marseilles. H. Froidevaux. 
ov. 16. 
Russian Parties. R. Henry. 
The American Elections. i Bardoux, 
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Réforme Sociale.—s4, Ruz pe Sener, Paris, 1 fr. Nov. 2 
How I have read the Ref rme ee A. Sorel. 

Strikes and Employers’ Defence. L. Rivitve. 

Le Play in Belgium. V. Brants. 

Alcoholism. E. Pierret. 

Nov. 16. 


G. O. Galliard. 


E. Pierret. 


Le Play. A. Gautier. 
Workmen's Pensions. 
Alcoholism. Concl. 


La Revue.—r2, AVENUE DE L’OPERA, Paris. 1 fr. 
The Financial Oligarchy in France. Lysis. 
Unknown Natural Forces. C. Flammarion. 
Letter to the I’sar. Count L. Tolstoy. 
Loves and Hatreds of Michelet. E. Faguet. 
Reminiscences. Contd. Paul Viardot. 
The Art of Eating. Dr. F. Régnault. 
Artistic Decentralisation. L. Vannoz. 
Alfred de Musset and Princess Belgiojoso. 

OV. 15 
Charitable Aid to Foreigners in France, Marquis P. di Calboli. 
Selgium and the Congo. C, Géricault. 
Unknown Natural Forces. Contd. C. Flammarion. 
The Fauna and the Flora of Caves. G. Bonnier. 
New Novels by Marcel Prévost, J. K. Huysmans, and Edouard Rod. 
G. Pellissier, 


Revue Chrétienne.—83, Boutevarp ARAGo, Paris. 
ann. Nov. 


Nov. 1. 


L. Séché. 


12 frs. soc. per 


Gustave Steinheil. P. Dieterlen. 
Agrippa d’Aubigné.. J. Viénot. - 
The Second Schism. J. E. Neel. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerte. 
Cesar Borgia. C. Benoist. 
Uhe Tristram and Yseult Legend. F. Brunetiére, 
Occultism. Prof. J. Grasset. 
The School World in Roman Gaul. R. Pichon. 
Mrs. Edith Wharton’s ‘‘ The House of Mirth.” Th. Bentzon. 
The Clemenceau Ministry. F. Charmes. 

Nov. 15. 

The Australasian Constitution. 4. d’Aunet. 
German Imperialism in the Work of Renan, Concl. E. Seilliére. 
Madame Du Deffind and Her Family. Marquis de Ségur. 
ims relating to Marrizd Women in esas. L. Delzons. 

. Ferrero’s History of Rome. R. Doumic. 
The Hohenlohe Memoirs. T. de Wyzewa. 


Revue Frangaise “ l’Etranger et des Colonies.—32, Rue pE LA 
Victoire, Paris. 2frs. Nov., 


62 frs. per anni-Nov. 1. 


Argentina. G. Demanche. 
British New Guinea. Remes. 
Celcbes. P. Barré. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via Riretra 246, Rome. 25 frs.perann. Nov, 3 
The National Congress of Italian Socialists. 
The German Catholic Congress at Essen. Contd. 
Nov. 17. 
The Projected Reform of S:minary Teaching. 
Anti-Clerical Prejudice in Italy, 
Industry and Taxation under Pius VI. and Pius VII. 
The Tolerance of Calvin and His Disciples. 


Nuova Antologia.—Corso Umserto I. 131, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 

Nov. t. 

Artistic Problems Concerning Rome. D. Angeli. 

The Early Years of Adelaide Ristori, Illus. G, Deabate. 

Ministerial Libraries. M. Mandalari. 

The University of the Future. Prof. A. Graf. 
ov. 16, 

In Favour of a Law on Libraries. G. Biagi. 

Giuseppe Gircosa. Illus. Ugo Ojetti. 

Adelbert Stifter, Novelist. Illus. Prof. R. Renier. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 






Revue Générale.—21, Rve pe 1a wy: Brussets. 1 fr. s0c. Nov. 


A State Ma ine fur Belgium. Concl. B.d’Arnoc 

. The he Mountains of the World. J. Leclercq. 
Ibsen. 

The iccnaat 4m al Jubilee Exhibition. W. Ritter, 
Party Politics in Japan. Concl, T, Gollier. 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.—s, Rue pe Mézikr’s, 

ARIS. 3frs. Nov. 

Descartes. A, Hannequin. 

Leibniz. 

War and Law. T. Ruyssen. 

Objective Responsibility. G. Aillet, 

A. Landry. G. Cantecor. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rve ves Saints-Pires, Parts. 
1 fr. soc. Nov. 1. 

The Forbidden Fruit. Abbé Chauvel. 

xermany. Contd. Mgr. J. Fésre. 

Exegesis. Contd. Abbé Dessailly. 

Baptism of Constantine the Great. Concl. F. P. de Riviére. 


Nov. 25. 
The Divine Right of the Church. Mgr. J. Févre. 
Exegesis. Contd. Abbé Dessa lly. 
Germany. Concl. Mgr. J. Févre. 
Church and Democracy, Contd. Father At. 
The Forbidden Fruit. Contd. Al.bé Cnauvel. 
Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 2 frs. soc. Nov. 1. 

The Simplification of French Orthography. F. Brunot. 
Madame Caroline J -ubert and Alfred de Musset. L. Séché. 
Enteritis and Intestinal Miciobes, Dr. E, Burnet. 
In Bosnia. E. Haumant. 
Diplomatists in St. Helena. P. Gonnaye. 

Nov. 15 
At the Court of reer 1789-1790. Abbé Baron. 
The Food Problem. A Be auvy. ‘ 
Victor Hugo and the Dee pot the Duchesse d’Orléans. G. Simon, 
The Simplification of French Orthography. Concl. F. Brunot. 
France and Tunis, Victor Bérard. 


Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue pz Mézitres, Paris. 
Vv. 


NOV, 
Hannibal in Gaul. Concl. C. Jullian. 
Revue de l’Université de Bruxelles.—106, Ruz Deracoz, BrussgLs. 


ifr, soc. Nov, 
Coleridge. P. de Reul. ‘ 
Socrates. Concl. Jean Rolin. 
Université Catholique.—2s, ag 4 pu Prat, Lyon. 
year. NOV, 
The Rédve of French Priests in he Formation of the American Church, G. 
André, 
Epictetus, Contd. P. Gonnet. 
The Catholic Church, the Renaissance, Protestantism. 


MAGAZINES. 


Our Industrial Arts. | P. D’Achiardi. 
The King of Greece in Rome. XXX. 


Rassegna Nazionale,—Via Gino Capron, FLORENCE. 30 frs. per ann, 


ov ft. 
G. Mercalii. 

Bhavalhuti. F. Belloni-Filippi. 
The Ports of the Tuscan Maremma. F. Lenzi. 
Family and Humanity. Luisa Alberti. 
The Saints. Don Luizi Vitali. 
Social Justice and Political F; ee E. de Parrayicino. 

ov. 16 
Reformers and Revolutionari:s in the Socialist Party. F. Magri. 
Sisters of the Poets. M. Tadd-i. 
The Parish as Christian Social Centre. V. Marchese. 
The Latest Phase of German Protestantism, Concl. 
Conjectural Criticism, 0 Parca, 
On the Ruins of San Francisco. A Pizdmontese, 
A National Festival at Trent. G. Zanelli. 


ro frs. per ann, 


11 frs. per half- 


C. de Lajudie. 


The Recent Eruptions of Vesuvius. 


Don E, Veicesi. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio DEL Senne tts MAprID. 
20 pesstas perann. No. 
A Visigoth Explanation of the Apocalypse. G illierms Antolin. 
The Creation of the World according to St. Augustine. A. R. de Prada, 
Separation of Church and State in France. Lucio Coade. 
No. 4. 

Ancient Spanish Writers on Crime, Phase es. 
Spanish-Portugues: Reminiscences of the Island of Malta. 


A. M. Tonna- 
Barthet. jen 


Espafia Moderna.—Cursra pz Santo Dominco 16, MADRID. 
40 pesetas perann. Nov. 
Spain and the Holy See. J. Becker. 
Social Reform in Spain. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 
Diego Velazquez and His Times. Carlos Justi. 
Spain bzyond the Seas. ’ 


‘Nuestro Tiempo.—Fuencarrat 132, MADRID. 24 frs. per ann. No. 86. 
Spain and England. J. Becker. 





Tariff Reform. Pablo Alzola. 
Agricultural Co-operation. Rivas eae 


The First Congress on the Citatedhan ee APE J. Cejador. 
Japanese Gardens. E mez Carrillo. 
The Principle of Professional Risks. R. de Madariaga. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catte pe Pizarro 17, MADRID. 
2 pesetas. Nov. 15. 
The Martyrs of Cordova. A. B. de Unquera. 
Evolution in the Family. Damian Isern. 
Adaptation of Classical Metre. J. L. Estelrich. 
The Official Guids. Baron del Pujol de Panes. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po _— 74, LIsBoN. * 


perann. No. 10 
The Island of St. Thomas. 5S. Barbosa, 
Some Fayal Families. A. Ferreira de S-rpa. 
The Teaching of Geography. E. de 


Historical Data concerning Mombas 


15 frs. 
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Christmas 


Cruelties. 











HE HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE earnestly 
appeals to all humane persons at this Christmas 
season to do their utmost toward lessening the many 
sufferings needlessly inflicted on the lower animals 
under the plea of ministering to human fellowship and 
enjoyment. 

Some of the commonest barbarisms of this great 
annual British religious festival are too familiar to us 
all to need more than a bare mention. 

First among these is the Cattle Show, held con- 
veniently at Christmas-time to fall in with the abnormal 
demand for meat—the Cattle Show, where royalty 
and the aristocracy unite in contesting with the farmer 
the glory of producing the pig or ox which can carry 
the greatest amount of unwholesome fat. Next, the 
overladen shops of the butcher and poulterer, piled 
up with the mangled bodies of slaughtered creatures, 
and festooned overhead with strings of singing-birds ; 
the prize-ox driven through the ‘streets, decorated for 
sacrifice with ribbons and coloured flowers; or ex- 
hibited at the local butcher’s, for the delectation of 
his lady customers, who go to gaze and select the 
particular part they would like to bespeak for their 
own tables. 

The story of the vaunted roast beef so much in 
evidence at this season is indeed harrowing. If any 
evidence is required of the carelessness and cruelty of 
the manner in which our slaughter-houses are con- 
ducted, it can be found in the report of the Admiralty 
Committee published last year. From this we learn 
that the slaughtermen are “made up of all kinds of 
people,” that they have no proper training, that they 
are often “full of beer” when at their work, that the 
appliances are inefficient, and there is no proper 
supervision. It reveals, in short, a perfectly disgrace- 
ful condition of things. In the hurry of the specially 
“beefy” season aH the horrors are naturally accentuated. 

The process of flaying alive, and even of dis- 
membering animals before the breath has left their 
bodies, is far from uncommon in private staughter- 
houses. A horrible case of cruelty to a bullock was 
investigated by the magistrates « Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
an inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. having caught a 
slaughterman in the act of skinning the animal before 
it was dead, The man did’ deny this charge, but 
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merely said that it was done to save time, and 
jauntily offered to pay any fine imposed. 

If you make inquiries you will find that a large 
proportion of the flesh, palmed off on the poor as 


“ English killed” meat, is foreign. As a proof of this, 
one of the principal butchers in a cattle port lately 
confessed that not ten English beasts had been killed 
there in one week to supply its flesh-eating population 
of 250,000. Yet the beasts that supply the shops are 
mostly killed on English soil, after the protracted 
miseries of a sea passage more or less long and 
torturing. 

It is not till the transit of live cattle by sea is 
altogether stopped that horrors will cease. If a poor 
bullock gets sea-sick he frequently dies ; if he is even 
weaker than his unhappy comrades, and lies down. 
after two days and nights of balancing on sloppy 
boards and tossing about, he is trampled under the 
others’ hoofs and squeezed by their huge bodies, or 
suffocated by the pressure and foulness. The law 
forbids that cattle should be carried otherwise than in 
pens, of a fixed size and strong make, with proper 
footholds to avert slipping, if possible; while not 
more than four animals are allowed for each pen, or 
five if they are small. But what are such precautions 
to meet the pitching of a vessel in a storm at sea ?— 
and they even are frequently disregarded. ‘Through 
the livelong night, in one part of the world or another, 
scenes such as these described are enacted for the 
supposed profit of mankind. 

The one fact that stands out clearly at this season 
is the strange incongruity of the whole proceeding. 
Were our object to celebrate the birth of the Prince 
of Darkness instead of the Saviour of the human race, 
we know no way more appropriate than by that great 
wail of anguish beginning weeks beforehand on the 
plains of America and other far-distant lands, gathering 
in its progress fresh increments from all sides, and 
converging to these cities of England, which we call 
centres of civilisation. 

Those who are willing to read and distribute litera- 
ture on the subject are requested to write to the 
SECRETARY OF THE HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE, 53, 
Chancery Lane, London, for free copies of a pamphlet 
on “ Christmas Cruelties.” 
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LEADING BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


——¢————___ 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION, ETC. 






The Gospel History. F.C. Burkitt............ (T. and T. Clark) net 
Pauline Studies. W. M. Ramsay...ccssscecseceerseeseee ceneee (Hodder) 
Plants of the Bible. Prof. G. Henslow .(Masters) net 
What are We? L. Joseph .........scecsereeeee - (Paul) net 
Ethies and Atonement. W. F. Lofthouse. ; (Methuen) net 
Morals in Evolution. L. T. Hothouse ......... Chap nan) net 
The Ultimate Problems of Christianity. John bear: ig outs 
(J. Clarke) 

Authority in the Church of England. Gordon Crosse ......... 
(Wells, Gardner) 

The Sins of Society. Father B. Vaughan .........ccecccseeeeeres Paul) 


han 
The Political Thought of Plato and. Aristotie. E. Barker ...... 


(Methuen) net 
Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” 

(Methuen) net 
Thomas a Kempis. J. E. G. de Montmorency.........(Methuen) net 
John Mason Neale. Eleanor A. Towle (Longmans) net 
John Calvin, . We Walker .1...0000000-.sccsssccccsssecssecccnssssoooes (Putna’n) 
The Problem of Faith and Freedom. J. Oman.........( Hodder) 
Primitive Christianity. W. Phleidaris. Vol. I. ...(Williams) net 
A Much-Abused Letter. G. Tyrrell ..............0:4+( ‘(Longm: ans) net 


St. Catherine of Siena. 








HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


In London Town. F. Berkeley Smith Funk and Wagnalls) 
Literary London. Elsie M. Lang ..(Laurie) net 


Westminster Abbey and the e King’s Craftsmen. W- 
Lethaby «..cocccccrorccsnccccccccrsccccssosseecsvveseosecsceeveees (Duckworth) net 


Paradise Row. Reginald Blunt ........s:ssseceeeesseeeee {Maemillan) net 
The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. R. A. 


The Cathedrals of England and Wales. 









(C ray and Bird) net 
2vols ...(Cassell) net 








Wander Pictures, Burt Ken - ze (Cassell) 
Untravelled England. J. J.H . .(Me 1cmillan) 
Highways and Byways in Berkshire. re E. Vines Sie scarteses 
(Macmillan) 

The Fair Hills of Ireland. Stephen Gwynn........... (Macmillan) 
Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe. 2 vols. ......... (Heinemann) net 
Sir Charles James Fox Bunbury. Mrs. Henry Lyell. 2 vols. 
(Murray) net 

Daniel O’Connell. A. Houston .......cecce essere <ipecee (Pitman) net 
Talleyrand, J. McCabe. .-(Hutchinson) net 







i ‘Binet ‘ ...(H- inemann) net 


Versailles and the Trianons. 














Heroines of French Society. Mrs. Besrne: »-(Cassell) net 
Sketches from Normandy, Louis Becke .. «+s-«-(Laurie} 
Queens of Old Spain, Martin Hume ...... ... Richards) net 
Cathedrals of Werther’ Spain. C. Rudy Laurie) net 
The Italian Shore of the arise: F. H. “Jackson Tevhivarbacnies 
(Murray) net 
The Lombard Communes. W. F. Butler .............. (Unwin) net 
George, Duke of Cambridge. E. Sheppard. 2 vols. .....sseesseree 
: (Longmans) net 
Story of the Popes.- Rev. C. S. Isaacson .....6..s.eeeeeeee (Stock) net 
The Thirty Years’ Wav............(Cambridge University Press) net 
My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East. Moncure D. 
(Constable) net 
Under the Syrian Sun, A.C. Inchbold. 2 Vols. .......:s0+seseereee 
(Hutchinson) 
Under the Sun (India). P. Landon .......ce..ccserceeeeese ree (Hurst) net 
Recollections of a Lucknow Veteran, 1845-1876. Major-Gen. 
2 OB sa ccetkccedhe nc vwdesuhcarcosAsbastvurieboubeacteves ae (Longmans) net 
The Passing of Korea. H. B. Hulbert (Heinemann) net 
Red Rubber (Congo). E. D. Morel «.......:sescessseseseeees (Unwin) net 
The Kaleidoscopic Transvaal. .Carl Jeppe.........(Chapman) net 
A Question of Colour (South Afiica) .............++. (Blackwood) net 
Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa. W. B. Worsfuld ......... 
(Murray) net 
Tibet the Mysterious. Col. Sir T. Holditch ............( (Rivers) net 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 
Life and Evolution. F. W. Headley.................. (Duckworth) net 
An Idler in the Wilds. Tickner Fawertdes nsigtatipenag beni (Murray) 
Nature’s Carol-Singers. C.and R. Kearton . .-(Cassell) 
By-Paths in Nature (Insects, etc.) -F. Stevens..........:+00 (R.T.S.) 
Sidelights on Astronomy. S. Newcomb ...... Harper) net 
Briar-Patch Philosophy. W. J. Long. «....cccessscssseeee (Ginn) net 
SOCIOLOGY. 
Report on the Condition of 1400 School Children. .../King) net 


Local and Central Government... Percy Ashley.. .(Murray) net 









The Soul Market. Olive Christian Malvery ............ (Hutchinson) 
The Conquest of Bread. Prince P. Kropotkin .:. (Chapman) net 
Industrial Combination. D. H. Macgregor ......-.....0 (Bell) net 
Social Life in England. . M. B. Synge .......c.ce--seeneeeeee (Hodder) 
Race Prejudice, Jean Finot .................+. Constable) net 
History of Nursing. Mrs. S.A. Tooley .‘Bousfield) net 
Richard Cadbury. Mrs. Alexander ......... c.cccceeseeses (Hodder) net 





10/6 
21/o 
6/o 
16/o 
6/o 
6/o 
24/0 


24/0 
7/6 
16/o 


12/6 


ed Eden, and Arnold Bennett. 


Protection and Preferential Trading. A. C. Pigou ........... 
(\:acmillan) net 2/6 

On Municipal and National Trading. Lord Atak sedcéaben 
(Macmillan) pet s/s 


ART, MUSIC. 


Margaret Boyd Carpenter......sse-eeee sate t 6/o 


The Child in Art. 
M. Cy Salamtan’ ..00.5.00ccs.0 


The Old Engravers of England. 


Chats on Costume. 
Old Prints, 
D. G. Rossetti. H.C. Marilli+r .... 
Thomas Stothard. A. C. Coxhead . 
Auguste Rodin. F. Lawton 
Musical Reminiscences, 

The Music of To-morrow. 







( 
Biter 9 = net 1§/o 
John Francis Barnett . Hodder) net 10/6 
L.. Gilat ctsecedesccvncsadebiodl (Lane) net 4/6 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 





Shakespeare and the Modern Stage. Sidney Lee... ses 

(Murray) net 9/o 

The First Editors of Shakespeare. Prof. F. R. Lounsbury...... 
(Nutt) net 10/6 

Frederick York Powell, Oliver Elton. 2 vols. ..sssssee e-eesessseree 
(Clarendon Press) net 21/o 
Leslie Stephen, F. W. Maitland.............:csceeseee (Duckworth) net 18/o 
Walt Whitman. Bliss Perry .--(Constable) net 6/o 
Walt Whitman in Camden, H. [raubel ...... (Gay and Bird) net 12/6 


Charles Godfrey Leland. Elizabeth Robins Penne!l 2 vols... 

(Cc onstable) iit 21/o 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Letter-Bag. G. S. Layard (Allen) net 15/o 
Studies in Seven Arts. Arthur Sym ons...........ccceseeeee (Constable) 8/6 


Comparative Studies in Nursery-Rhymes, Lina Eckenstein.. 
(Duckworth) net 3/6 


WOME WU ORIG scrsicssssenceiecsasicenssusassdes sxquevinanchSnaninaeey (Lane) net- 7/6 
The Lodge in the Wilderness. ..........0..c.cssessseeee (Blackwood net 6/o 
POEMS, DRAMAS. 

The Bondman (Drama). Hall Cain2.......0ce0 “Daliy Mail Office) 2/6 
The Holy Well (Poems). W. Moore .......-++ .. (Paul) net 5/o 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Our Heritage the Sea. F. T. Bullen..............000 (Smith, Elder) 6/o 
NOVELS. 













Anon. ClOSOd DOORS, -i-cccsscscorocessoseserssscconscsonsensessebescanel 
Albanesi, Madame. A Little © petted Mouse. 

Atherton, Gertrude. Rezdno a6 
Bennett, Arnold. Whom God Hath Joined - 
Bindluss, H. A Damaged Reputation seccene 
Brady, C. T. The Patriots of the South... 
Brown, Vincent. Venus and the Woodman -. 
Cleeve, Lucas. Counsels of the Ni 
Clifford, Mrs. W. K. The Modern sseveceoe 
Connor, Ralph. The pega of Crow’s Nest. 
Doyle, Sir A. Conan, ; path gol 

Duff, Lily Grant. Periw . 
Engel, G. Fallosopeer aad tik Found'ing onl eae 
Fox-Davies, A he ow pyrteideees Inheritance 
Fogazzaro, A._The Patriot 
Gallon, Tom. Fortunes a-Begging........ 
Graham. R. B. Cunninghame. His People... 
Gaunt, M. Fools Rush In : 
Hume, Fergus. Jomah’s LUck. ...--..cccecseeesseeseeee 
lota. Smoke in the Flame 
Le Queux, W. The Mysterious Mr. Miller . 
Le Queux, W. The Great Court Scandal ... 











Malet, Lucas. The Far Horizon..........--..+ . (Hutchinson) 

Maugham, H.N. Richard Hawkwood ......... .:.(Blackwood) 6/o 
Meade, L. T. From the Hind of the Bunter bash (Long) 6/o 
‘Montgomery, K. The Ark of cae Curse .. -(Hurst)’ 6/0 
Onions, Oli er. Back 0’ the MOON  ...-.-sc.ceeseseesseeeeceeneecee (Hurst) 6/o 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. The Man in the Case......... (Constable) 6/o 


The Sinews of Wav......... 
(Laurie) 6/o 
The New Chronicles of Don Q. 


richard, K., and Hesketh. 


Roberts, C. G. D. ..(Duckworth) 6/o 


‘ The Heart That Knows. 
Watson, G. Skipper (Blackwood) 6/o 
Warden, Pian The Financier’s Wife.. « (Laurie) . 6/a 
White. Percy. The Eight Guests..-........ccseesees (Constable) 6/o 
Williamson, C. N. and A. M. Rosemary in Search of Her 
PRIN viv sucncakecctosaivostcdhinel pidlocanedstibsphapbindteskentaecndhee (Hodder) 5/o 







NEW EDITIONS. 





Ibsen, H. ine logs at Hilgeland (Heinemann) 5/0 
Ibsen, H.  Bramd......--ssss-eenpe see seserevseereeees --(Heinemann) = 5/0 
Kirkup, T, History OF SOOHA iscsi cts (Blank) net 7/6 


(Cassell) net 5/o a 
G. W. Rhead ......s004. shdvdosnbentaia (Unwin) net 5/o © 








(Unwin) 6/o _ 
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21/o 


" Daily ChrcenicleJ 
Hugh and Cry. 
Nurse HuoGu Ceci: ‘‘ There, now, what’s the good of struggling, 
and crying that you are too big? You fitted that cradle four years ago, and 
you have got to fit it now.” 


PMT IS EMER HR 8 


Wahre Facob.| (Stuttgart. 
Times are Changed. 


The Tsar used to play.with the children ; now the children frighten 
him out of his wits. 


xv 


. MISCELLANEOUS CARTOONS. 


‘ Wakre Facod,) 
German Generals at the Front. 





i 


Daily Chroniele.] 
The Chamber of—? 
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XVI MISCELLANEOUS CARTOONS. 














Hindi Punch.) yas [Bombay. 





L’ Asino.) ay [Rome. ; Ranji’s New Réle. 
‘ : It is a foregone conclusion that Prince Ranjitsinghji succeeds to the 
The Catholic Church in France. amuagne Gadi, and preparations on a large scale are being made in the 
This, according to the Italian cartoonist, is how it is being treated by tate for his installation, 


the French Republic. 








An Exposure. 
J. B.: “Then he’s been credited all along with more weight than he’s 











entitled to. 
(Mr. Bonar Law, M. P., speaking at Oxford, in referring to the Plural 
The Boomster. Voting Bill, said: ‘‘It’s real name ought to be ‘a Bill for the perpetuation 
Ever the Time and Place. in office of the present Government.’ me 


Daily Chronicle.) 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Vol. 34. 
(July to December, 1906.) 
A Handsome Volume. Blue Cloth. 664 pp. Price FIVE SHILLINGS. 
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